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PEEFACE. 


Iir  compiling  ''Select  Poetry  for  Children,"  the  Editor's  aim 
was  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pure  and  just  taste»  by 
interesting  the  mind,  at  an  early  age,  in  poetry  of  a  superior  order 
— ^high-toned,  beautiful,  simple,  but  not  childish.  The  success 
which  that  little  volume  has  met  with  induces  him  to  belieye  that 
the  object  was,  in  some  degree,  appreciated.  The  present  work  is 
intended  to  supply  materials,  in  the  specimens  themselves,  for  the 
higher  cultivation  of  the  youthful  taste ;  and  by  brief  explanatory 
and  critical  annotations  on  particular  passages^  to  develop  their 
spirit  and  beauty,  and  to  make  the  learning  of  poetry  in  schools — 
what  it  has  hitherto  but  rarely  been — a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
study  of  our  mother  tongue.  Such  a  study  as  is  here  indicated 
involves,  however,  not  merely  an  acquaiatance  with  the  general 
meaning  of  words  and  their  grammatical  relations,  but  a  nice 
investigation  into  thek  origin  and  history — the  vicissitudes  they 
have  undergone,  and  their  present  significance  and  power.  In- 
quiries  of  this  kind  cannot,  of  course,  be  extensively  pursued  at 
school,  but  it  is  well  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  sense  of  their 
importance,  and  thus  prepare  his  mind  for  that  sympathy  with 
noble  thoughts  displayed  in  exquisite  language,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  some  of  our  purest  enjoyments.  The  more  general 
diffusion,  moreover,  of  good  taste  by  means  of  early  cultivation, 
would  probably  so  elevate  the  public  standard  as  to  suppress 
entirely  such  offences  as  are  now  frequently  committed  against  it. 


fl  PBEFACE. 

The  work  now  offered  to  tlie  candid  consideration  of  parenti 
and  teachers  is  divided  into  two  parts : — the  first  consisting  o( 
mijBcellaneous  poems  and  extracts;  the  second,  of  poems  and 
extracts  from  the  highest  class  of  English  poets,  chronologically 
arranged  from  Chaucer  to  Burns,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
language,  and  accompanied  by  short  biographical  notices  and 
remarks  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  each  author. 

The  specimens  given  in  the  second  part  will  be  found  ample 
and  characteristic.  Those  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  occupy 
nearly  forty  pages,  and  are  printed  in  the  original  spelling,  in 
order  to  give  a  genuine  impression  of  their  style.  The  appended 
notes  will  remove  every  difficulty  arising  from  the  obsoleteness  of 
much  of  the  diction. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Campbell,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth,  are  inserted  by  the  obliging 
permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  respective  copyrights. 
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STUDIES 


IN 


ENGLISH    POETRY. 


PART  L 

PBAYER  FOR  DIVINE  AID. 

AuTHOB  of  Good !  to  thee  I  turn : 

Thy  ever-wakeful  eye 
Alone  can  all  my  wants  discern. 

Thy  hand  alone  supply. 

Oh  let  thy  fear  within  me  dwell. 

Thy  lovei  my  footsteps  guide ! 
That  love  shall  meaner  loves  expel. 

That  fear  all  feairs  beside. ^ 

And  oh !  by  Error's  force  subdued, 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will,s 
Preposterous,  shuns  the  latent  good. 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill  ;^ 

Not  to  my  wish,  but  to  my  want. 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply ; 
Unasked,  what  good  tuou  knowest,  grant ; 

What  ill,  though  asked,  deny.  Merriok. 

(1)  7%y  Icvet  ^c.—Iet  my  love  towaids  thee  {not  thy  love  towarcU  me)  guide  my 
footsteps,  t.  e.  influence  my  actions. 

(2)  The  line  in  Bacine's  '*  Athalie"  in  which  Joad  says,  "  Je  crains  Dien,  cher 
Abner,  et  n*ai  point  d^antre  crainte,"  has  been  deservedly  admired,  but  the  above 
expression  conveys  the  same  sentiment  with  at  least  equal  force. 

(8)  And  oh!  Sfc — i.  e.  and  ohl  since  my  stubborn  will,  subdued  by  the  force  of 
eiTor,  often  preposterously  shuns,  &c. 

(4)  Specious— from,  the  Latin  tpeciest  an  appearance;  hence  specious  ill  is  evil 
■wUdi  luM  the  aiqpearance  of  good. 
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STUDIES  IV  SVGLISH  POITRT. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair^  had  made 
In  lone  ^lenartney's^  hasel  shade ; 
Bat,  when  the  son  his  beacon'  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's^  head. 
The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

As  chief,'*  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall ! " 
The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery. couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high. 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  n^h ; 
Th^  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Yar.^ 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack, 
Bock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  3iem  back  ;7 


(1)  Zatr— derived  from  lay  at  ^— the  place  where  any  one  (deer  or  other 
animal)  is  laid.    Ctowper  (see  p.  69)  uses  the  w(»d  in  the  well-known  lines : — 

(( But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  kar,^ 

(2)  GUnartMy—*  vale  in  Menteith. 

(8)  Beacon— fnm.  An^^o-Saxon  bicn-ian^  ox  becn-ian,  to  beck  or  beckon,  to  call 
by  signs— anything  so  placed  as  to  give  a  signal  or  warning.  The  nse  of  the  word 
in  the  above  passage  is  highly  pictoresqne. 

(4)  BemxTtr^tcA— one  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

(Si  As  chief,  ^c— This  description  is  full  of  animation.  The  stag  awakening  at 
the  smnmons  of  his  pursners— his  proud  survey  of  the  scene — ^his  decisive  action — 
his  escape ;— the  entrance  of  the  hunting  party— ^e  shouts  and  halloos  which  give 
*<  Benvoirlich's  echoes  no  rest  "—and  the  deep  silence  which  ancoeeds— are  all 
touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

(6)  CTam-Far— a  mountain  in  Menteith. 
'  (7)  Paid  them  6acAc— echoed  back  the  sound. 


Bnnmui  or  bkqijsh  pobtet.  fr 

To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  onoe 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  respouBe. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rang  out 
A  hundred  Yoices  joined  the  shout ; 
With  hark,  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich*s  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe. 
The  &lcon,  from  her  cairn^  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercine  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Betumed  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  Hnn,* 
And  silence  settled  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

JTaUer  Seott. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IN  CREATION,* 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.^ 

(1)  Canm— a  heap  of  stones— here,  a  crag  or  cliff. 

(2)  Zmi»— a  waterfall,  precipice. 

^)  This  beautiful  poem  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  four  verses  of  the  19th 
BBalm,  with  which  it  should  be  compared. 

(4)  For  some  variations  in  the  commencement,  see  Appendix,  Note  B. 

The  ^m^  firmament^  sky,  and  heaven,  may  be  thus  distinguished :  Firnuanent 
{bomfirtnare,  to  strengthen),  that  which  is  strong,  and  therefore  solid ;— the  arch 
or  vault  of  heaven.  The  old  astronomers  believed  the  sky  to  be  a  sort  of  solid 
frame,  in  which  the  stars  were  set.  Sky  (Greek  <rir/a,  a  shadow ;  Swed.  iky,  a 
cloud;  Aog^o-Saxon,  sctta,  the  same),  in  old  English,  a  cloud  or  shadow;  after- 
wards the  region  of  clouds— cloudland.  Chaucer  speaks  of  **  not  a  skie  "  being  left 
*'  in  all  the  welkin.**  Heaven— that  which  is  heaved  or  heaven  up  (according  to 
Home  Tooke),  comprehending  the  upper  regions,  as  opposed  to  the  earth. 

In  acootdance  with  these  distinctions  we  may  correctly  speak  of  the  spacious  fir- 
mament—the blue  sky— the  spangled  heavens,  but  scarcely  of  the  firmament  toith 
tbe  sky  4M>id  the  heavens,  as  above. 


i 


Docm  h»  CiatMMf^  power  lijuJiy, 
And.  iHifafiifaB  to  ePBi 
T je  ipoyik  of  «.  lUgfacf 

Sqcb.  Mi  tlie  ftiqiiug:  waif  t  uiff ju, 
TiK  moim  taka  op  tfae  wuadnim  tafa;!^ 
And  m^EuT  tD  tiie  GaseDiiK  iiitii 
BgnriN  tfaeategygf  herfautk; 
Wmie  iH  di&  stass  that  EOimdliBr  boniy 
jkad  d  tbe  pfaoete  in.  thdr  tnziiy 
Canfinn.  tiie  tiifiiigs  SH  tfaey  nill» 
And  ^roKl  di&  tnidL  fima  pole  to  pole. 

Wlwt;  Aonsb  in.  aoiemiL  adenoe  ail 
Smow^  nmui  niis  ^eck  tczrctfinl  nul ! 
Wlmiy  tiiaagh.110  lalToioe  naraaaniP 
Amid  their  ndiuit  acfas  be  ^and! 
In  Bonn's  cv  tiMTf  all  njoicc; 
And  vtter  fixtk  a  gianoiis  voice; 
Tor  cter  «™g™g  as  tfaej  shine, 
'"The  hand  that  made  as  is  <fi¥ine.* 


THE  SLEEPING  BABE.' 


THsbafaj  vept; 
The  mother  iock  it  from  the  mine's  anus. 
And  toothed  ita  grie^  and  stiDed  its  Tain  abnna. 

And  faabjskpt. 


(1)  r4iJ^--Tb«ldeftflf  fbeCkc«lioBdedariB&«ifinipeeeh,&egooteeMaBd 
grettiMif  of  €K»d  is  preferred  tfanmgbaQt  the  poeni,  bj  tbe  we  of  flie  noide 
«<  proemoi^  **vMUk,^  **teH/'  **  stoiy,'  -tidrnga,"  ftc 

(3)  Ty3fc<rf  Motyifc»4^g'~^^»^  Hoiricy tfititleteB  the a>d  ^eree  at  tite  19th Padm 
Cbwi— 

''lliereUi  no  epeediy  no  words. 
Ho  Toioe  of  them  ie  heeid ; 
Tet  their  eoniid  goes  thnmg^hoat  the  evOi;" 

irhkft  fi  Mttfif  the  tame  rendering  m  Cranmei's  in  the  Book  of  CoomMo  Prayer. 
(0)  The  flflBiHe  beauty  of  theie  lines  well  deserves  attention ;  particiilaxiy  the 
ililklfll  HM  iiiade  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  sleep.    The  dumge  in  the 
Cmmw  from  the  paat  to  proient,  heightens  the  climax,  which  is  almost  sublime. 


STUDIES  nr  ENGLISH  FOETKT. 

Again  it  weeps. 
And  Qod  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms. 
From  present  pain,  and  future  unknown  hanns, 

And  baby  sleeps. 


Hinds. 


TO  THE  BAINBOW. 

Teiumfhal  arch,i  that  fill'st  the  sky 

When  storms  prepare  to  part,^ 
I  ask  not  proud  rhuosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art ; — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Euchantment's  veil  withdraws. 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws !  ^ 

And  yet,^  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams. 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  thy  first  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

(1)  Driumphal  orcA"- There  is  something  very  fine  in  the  conception  of  the 
rainbow  being  a  tilmnphal  arch,  raised  to  celebrate  the  peace  which  follows 
the  war  of  the  elements.  One  copy  of  this  poem  in  a  popular  collection  reads 
**  triumphant  arch,"  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  sense. 

(2)  JPart—i.  e.  to  depart.    Oray,  in  his  **  Elegy '^  (see  p.  60),  writes  :— 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parthig  (t.  e.  departing  or  dying)  day." 

(8)  Akenside  has  expressed  a  very  difPerent  opinion  on  this  point.  jSee 
Appendix,  Note  C. 

(4)  jtMdyet,^c,—ue.  though  fiction  may  be  sometimes  more  agreeable  thaa 
Tact,  yet  here  the  fact  itself  is  especially  interesting. 
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Wlicn  o'er  the  great  vnddmd^  earth, 
HeaiTCB^s  eorannt'  thoa  didrt  shines 

Hov  euoe  the  wurifs  gray  htiMtai^  fo^ 
To  witdi  thj  sMxed  sign ! 

And  when  its  jeUov  histre  smiled 

O'er  moontains  jet  untzod. 
Each  mother  held  akft  her  ehiU 

To  hiess  the  bov  of  God. 

Methinks,  thj  jnhilee  to  keep. 

The  fiist-made  anthem*  rai^ 
On  earth,  delirered  firom  the  oeep^ 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  erer  shall  the  Mose's  eye, 

Unraptured  greet  thj  beam : 
Theme  of  primeral  prophecj. 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme !  ^ 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  jields^ 

The  lark  thj  welcome  sings. 
When  glittering  in  the  fresluened  fields^ 

The  snowj  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thj  girdle,  cast 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  uid  town ! 
Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  Tast, 

A  thousand  &thoms  down ! 

As  fresh  as  jon  horizon  dark. 

As  joung  thj  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark. 

First  sported  in  thj  beam. 

(1)  Undduffed-no  longer  overwhelmed  by  flie  deluge.  Hie  prefix  mn  in  Oda 
WMd  does  not  folly  convey  the  meaning  of  the  writer;  «m  is  simply  not,  without 
that  reference  to  a  previoas  state  which  is  implied  hy  the  prefix  dis. 

(2)  Heaven's  covenant— etiictlj  speaking,  Uie  rainbow  is  not  the  oovenant,  but 
the  ngn  or  tokoi  oi  it.    See  Gen.  ix.  13. 

(3)  The  vxjrlePs  grey  fathers— TWa  beaotifal  expreseion  to  borrowed  firam  Henry 
Yaugjian,  a  poet  of  the  17th  centmy.    See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

(4)  Anthem — litoally  anti-hymn— tL  piece  of  mnsic  axiangedtobe  song  in  parts,, 
answering  to  eadi  other— music  for  a  cathedral  choir. 

(5)  In  the  ordinary  copies  we  have  **poefs  theme,"  as  above ;  the  reading,  how> 
ever,  in  the  standard  edition  of  Campbell^  poems  to  **prophei?s  theme,"  a  leaa 
appropriate  expressitm,  though  not  inconsistent  with  the  first-named;  faanmnrh 
as  the  original  idea  of  a  poet  included  that  of  a  pn^^  or  one  wiio  was,  as  it 
werfli  inquired  to  sing  of  things  eternally  tme— ol  things  past,  piesMit,  and  fittoro. 
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7or,  fidthfiil  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span ; 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age. 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man.  Campbell, 


THE  THAMES.1 


Mt  eye  descending  from  the  Hiil,^  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays : 

Thames !  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

Bv  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity  ;3 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold.* 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 

0*er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  the  ensuing  spring : 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay, 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave.^ 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil ; 

But  godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows. 

First  loves  to  do,^  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined. 

But  &ee  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind ; 

(1)  The  poem  entitled  "  Cooper's  Hill,**  from  which  this  extract  Is  made,  wa* 
written  in  1643.    The  date  may  account  in  part  for  the  quaintness  of  the  style. 

(2)  27^  AiU-C!ooper*s  Hill,  near  Windsor. 

^}  This  idea  is  beautifully  amplified  by  Ck)wper  (see  p.  80),  in  the  lines  beginning, 

**  The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same.'* 

(4)  The  riTem  Pactolus  and  Hermus,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  said  by  the  ancient 
poets  to  roll  down  sand  mangled  with  gold. 

(5)  BesumeSf  8fG. — t.  e,  does  not  first  by  his  overflow  create  abundance,  and  then 
by  a  second  inundation  destroy  his  own  creation.  The  figures  in  the  last  few 
lines  display  more  ingenuity  than  taste ;  they  are  incongruous  and  unnecessarily 
multiplied. 

(6)  X-ovestoifo— «.«.loveBtodogood.  The  allusion  here  aeems  to  be  to  Gen.  L  8U 
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Wheni  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  Ids  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  wcnrld,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 
So  that  to  us  no  tiling,  no  place  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  fulL^ 

Denkam. 


THE  COMMON  LOT.» 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past 
There  lived  a  man — and  who  was  he  ? 

Mortal !  howe  er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee ! 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  lived  ui^own ; 

His  name  hath  perished  from  the  earth ; 
This  truth  survives  alone : — 

That  joy^  and  ^ef,^  and  hope  and  fear. 

Alternate  tnumphed  in  mis  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe,  a  smile,  a  tear ! 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

(1)  When—aeexDa  here  to  mean  iiuunnach,  seeing  that;  and  the  sense  of  the 
piaaage  to  be,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Thames  are  unlimited,  inasmuch  as, 
through  the  agency  of  the  ships— **  his  flying  towers,'*  that  he  sends  forth  laden 
with  English  produce  and  manufacture— he  visits  the  world,  and  brings  home  both 
Indies  to  us,  by  making  their  produce  and  wealth  ours. 

(2)  The  last  two  lines  have  been  much  admired  for  the  exquisite  taste  diq[)Iayed 
in  tho  choice  of  words.  They  embody,  with  happy  brevity,  the  main  ohaiaoter- 
istics  of  a  finished  literary  style,  which  should  be,  "though  deep,  yet  clear,"  &c. 
^  Strong f  without  rage^  means  strong  without  the  ostentatious  display  of  strength. 

(S)  The  lot  or  condition  which  is  common  to  all  mankind— with  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  pleasures  and  pains. 
(4)  Jcyt  ddigkU  and  hlin^  may  be  thus  distinguished  :— 

yoy—is  vivid  I  and  therefore  transient,  pleasure, 

/>e;t^At— absorbing     )  ^ 

JB/tis— complete  and  abiding  happiness. 

A  similar  distinction  holds  between  grief  and  looe  .*— 
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The  boandin^  pulse,  the  languid  h'mb, 

The  chanmng  spirits'  rise  and  fall. 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  hun. 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — ^but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  mends — 4iis  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — ^but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womo ; 

Oh !  she  was  fair,  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhilei  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him^  exist  in  vain. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been; 

He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be. 

Tlie  clouds  and  sunbeams  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shade  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left,  in  yonder  silent  sky. 
No  vestige*  where  they  flew ! 

The  annals^  of  the  human  race. 

Their  ruins  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this — thebe  lived  a.  man. 

Montgomefy, 

Grief— iB  Intense  and  overwhelming,  but  brief,  aonow. 

TFoe— complete,  absorbing,  and  abiding  misery. 
Hence  we  may  speak  of  **  transports  of  joy  or  grief,"  **  ecstades  of  delight," 
>* perfect  Uiss,'*  ** speechless  woe."  In  the  above  poem,  <*  joy"  and  ** grief  *'  art 
MrrecOy  said  to  **  trimnph,'*  &c.,  **  delights  "  to  be  <'  fled,"  but  *'  bliss"  and  **  woe" 
ire  less  cocTectly  employed,  inasmoch  as  bliss  properly  belongs  only  to  heaven, 
lad  woe  **  lies  too  deep  for  tears." 

(1)  Brewkile—tk  while  before— some  time  ago. 

(2)  To  him—toT  him,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

(8)  VesUffe—irom  the  Latin  verf^um,  a  footmark— hence  track,  trace. 
(4)  AnnaU,  4*^— neither  the  written  history  of  mankind,  nor  the  ruins  they 
liavA  left  behind  them,  afford  any  other  trace,  &c 
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THE  LION  HUNT.i 

Mount — ^mount  for  the  hunting — ^with  musket  and  spear!  , 

Call  our  friends  to  the  field — ^for  the  lion  is  near !  ^ 

Call  Arend^  and  Ekhard  and  Groepe  to  the  spoor  f 
Call  Muller  and  Coetzer  and  Lucas  Van  Yuur. 

Eide  up  Eildon-Cleugh,  and  blow  loudly  the  bugle : 
Call  Slinger  and  Ailie  and  Dikkop  and  Dugal ; 
And  Gteorge  with  the  elephant-gun  on  his  shoulder — 
Id  a  perilous  piuch  none  is  better  or  bolder. 

In  the  gorge*  of  the  glen  lie  the  bones  of  my  steed. 
And  the  hoofs  of  a  heifer  of  fatherland's^  breed : 
But  mount,  my  brave  boys !  if  our  rifles  prove  true, 
We'll  soon  male  the  spoiler  liis  ravages  rue. 

Ho !  the  Hottentot  lads  have  discovered  the  track — 
To  his  den  in  the  desert  we'll  follow  him  back ; 
But  tighten  your  girths,  and  look  well  to  your  flints, 
For  heavy  and  fresh  are  the  villain's  foot-prints. 

Thror^h  the  rough  rocky  kloof®  into  Grey  Huntley- Glen, 
Fast  the  wild  olive  clump  where  the  wolf  has  his  den. 
By  the  black  eagle's  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  fell,? 
We  have  tracked  him  at  length  to  the  buffalo's  well. 

Now  mark  yonder  brake  where  the  bloodhounds  are  howling ; 
And  hark  that  hoarse  sound — like  the  deep  thunder  growling ; 
'Tis  his  lair — 'tis  his  voice ! — from  your  saddles  alight ; 
He's  at  bay  in  the  brushwood,  preparing  for  fight. 


(1)  The  circumstances  described  in  this  very  spirited  poem,  came  cmder  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Pringle,  and  may  be  read  in  detail  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  his  interesting  "  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Sonth  Africa." 

(2)  The  names  in  this  piece  are— with  the  exception  of  "  the  Bennies,"  who 
were  Scottish  friends  of  the  author— those  of  Mulatto  farmers,  and  Hottentot  and 
Dutch  servants,  retiding  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(3)  ;S^or—«  Dutch  word— track,  the  lion's  track. 

(4)  Gor^e— the  throat  or  narrow  passage  at  the  opening  of  a  defile. 

(5)  fatherland— here  means  Scotland,  which  was  the  native  country  of  th» 
emigrants. 

(6)  Eloof—^  Dutch  word — a  small  valley  opening  into  a  larger  one. 

(7)  F4U—^  Scandinavian  word— a  rooky  hilL 
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Leave  the  horses  behind — and  be  still  erery  man : 
Let  the  Mullers  and  Rennies  advance  in  the  van : 
Keep  fast  in  your  ranks ; — ^bj  the  yell  of  yon  hound, 
The  savage,  I  gness,  will  be  oat  with  a  bound. 

He  comes !  the  tall  janele  before  him  loud  crashing. 
His  mane  bristled  fiercely,  his  fiery  eyes  flashing ; 
With  a  roar  of  disdain,  he  leaps  forth  in  his  wrath. 
To  challenge  the  foe  that  dare  'leagueri  his  path. 

He  conches — ay,  now  we'll  see  mischief,  I  dread : 
Quick — level  your  rifles — ^and  aim  at  his  head : 
Thrust  forward  the  spears,  and  unsheath  every  knife — 
St.  George !  he's  upon  us !    Now  fire,  lads,  for  life ! 

He's  wounded — ^but  he'll  draw  blood  ere  he  falls — 
Ha !  under  his  paw  see  Bezuidenhout  sprawls — 
Now  Diederik !  Christian !  right  in  the  brain 
Plant  each  man  his  bullet — htjbjeia.  !  he  his  slain ! 

Bezuidenhout — up,  man ! — ^'tis  only  a  scratch — 
(You  were  always  a  scamp,  and  have  met  with  your  match !) 
What  a  glorious  lion ! — ^what  sinews — ^what  claws— 
And  seven-feet-ten  from  the  rump  to  the  jaws ! 

His  hide,  with  the  paws  and  the  bones  of  his  skull, 
And  the  spoils  of  the  leopard  and  buffalo  bull. 
We'll  send  to  Sir  Walter  '.2 — Now  boys,  let  us  dine. 
And  talk  of  our  deeds  o'er  a  flask  of  old  wine. 


SOLITUDE. 


Deep  solitude  I  sought.    There  was  a  dell 
Where  woven  shades  shut  out  the  eye  of  day. 
While,  towering  near,  the  rugged  mountains  made 
Dark  background  'gainst  the  sky.    Thither  I  went. 
And  bade  my  spirit  taste  that  lonely^  fount 

(1)  Leaguer— iat  beleaguer— to  besiege,  beset. 

(2)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  friend  of  the  author. 

(8)  Xon«i^— STDonymous  with  oZone— feeling  alone,  habituaOy  without  00m- 
paaj ;  alone— by  one's  self,  actually  without  company.  Hence  we  may  speak 
of  a  **  londy  fount,"  and  of  **  being  alone.** 
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7or  which  it  long  had  thirsted  'mid  the  strife 
And  fever  of  the  world. — I  thought  to  be 
There  without  witness.    But  the  violet's  eye^ 
Looked  up  to  greet  me.    The  fresh  wild-rose  smiled» 
And  the  young  pendant  vine-flower  kissed  my  cheek. 
There  were  glad  voices  too. — The  garrulous  brook. 
Untiring,  to  the  patient  pebbles  told 
Its  history.— Up  came  the  singing  breeze. 
And  the  broad  leaves  of  the  tsdi  poplar  spake 
Responsive,  every  one.    Even  busy  life 
Woke  in  that  dell.    The  dextrous  spider  threw, 
From  spray  to  spray,  the  silver-tissued  snare ; 
The  thrifty  ant,  whose  curvins  pincers  pierced 
The  rifled  grain,  toiled  towards  her  citadel  ;^ 
To  her  sweet  hive  went  forth  the  loaded  bee , 
While  from  her  wind-rocked  nest,  the  mother  biid 
Sang  to  her  nurslings. 

let  I  strangely  thought 
To  be  alone  and  silent  in  thy  realm. 
Spirit  of  light  and  love  ! — it  might  not  be  I — 
Tnere  is  no  solitude  in  thy  domains,^ 
Save  what  man  makes,  when  in  his  selfish  breast 
He  locks  his  joy,  and  shuts  out  others'  grief. 
Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  in  this  wide  world 
Without  a  witness.    Even  the  desert  place 
Speaketh  thy  name.    The  simple  flowers  and  stream 
Are  social  and  benevolent,  and  he 
Who  holdeth  converse  in  their  language  pure, 
Boaming  among  them  at  the  cool  of  day, 
Shall  find,  like  him  who  Eden's  garden  dress'd. 
His  Maker  there,  to  teach  the  listening^  heart. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey, 


(1)  The  personiflcatioii  of  the  different  inanimate  objects  is  very  delicately  and 
gracefully  managed. 

(2)  CUadd—va  ingenious  application  of  the  term  to  the  antrhill,  as  being  the 
insect's  place  of  refuge,  or  stronghold. 

(3)  Onnpare  Byron's  lines  on  Solitude,  p.  181. 

(4)  Ztstonui^— synonymous  ^th  Aeam^jF— endeayouring  or  being  disposed  to 
hear ;  hearins — simply  catching  a  sound,  whether  voluntary  or  not.  Hence  we 
may  listen  without  hearing,  and  hear  without  listening— but  we  never  listen 
without  giving  attention.  The  *<  listening  heart "  is  disposed  to  hear  the  voire  of 
CK)d  speaking  from  the  midst  of  his  works. 
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SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  pndse. 

We  love  the  play-palace  of  our  early  days ; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 

That  feels  not  at  that  si^ht,  and  feels  at  none.^ 

The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving^  skill, 

The  very  name  we  carved^  subsisting  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed. 

Though  mangled,  hacked,*  hewed,2  not  yet  destroyed ; 

The  httle  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot. 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  cnalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 

To  pitch  tlie  b^  into  the  grounded  hat. 

Or  drive  it  devious^  with  a  dextrous  pat. 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights. 

That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain. 

Our  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  again. 

This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place. 

Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race. 

Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 

Cowper, 


(1)  Hie  inTenion  of  the  style  occasions  some  obscurity  in  this  passage.  The 
meaning  is— that  the  heart  that  feels  not  at  that  si^^t  is  stone,  and  feels,  or  can 
fe^  at  no  si^t  whatever. 

(2)  Grane,  carve^  hack,  hetOt  all  difFerent  modes  of  cutting,  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished: — 

TO  grave  is  to  cut  into,  or  hollow  out,  with  a  view  to  execute  some  design.  To 
carve  is  to  cut  a  thing  so  as  to  shape  it  into  some  new  form.  To  hack  is  to  cut  for 
the  puzpoee  of  injuring  or  destroying  the  existing  form.  To  hew  is  to  cut  down, 
or  ofC,  for  the  purpose  of  removal.  Hence,  we  may  correctly  say  that  the  names 
were  **  graven  *  or  **  carved,"  and  the  bench  **  hacked,**  or  notched  and  **  hewed.** 

(3)  Devious^  from.  Latin  tie  and  via^  from  or  out  of  the  way ;  here,  on  one  side, 
not  straight  forward.    Dryden  (see  p.  859)  wittily  says  :— 

**The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.** 


10  nUDilS  D  wamiMK  iorbi. 


THE  SPANISH  CHAAIPION.^ 

Trb  wirrior  boved  I.U  crested  heail,  uid  tamed  hii  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  liaui^lit  j  king  to  free  his  lon^  impriaoned  aira^' 
"  I  bring  tbee  here  my  fortress  keys,'  I  bnnff  my  capliTe  train, 
I  pledge  the  faith,  mv  liege,  my  lord  \~-^  l»eak  niy  Mbe^* 

chain ! " 


"  Rise,  rise !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ranaomed  man  this  day; 
Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his  way." 
liicn  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  ateed,^ 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's^  foamy  speed. 

And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering  bBod, 
With  one  that  'uiidst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  tiie land: 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste!  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, — 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yeamea  so  long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  Uood 

came  and  went ; 
He  reached  that  grey-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there  dismoont- 

injj,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent — his  father's  hand  he  took, — 
What  was  there  in  his  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing — ^it  drooped  from  his  like 

lead  ; 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  was  of  the  dead ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — that  brow  was  fixed  and 

white ; — 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes — but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 


(1)  The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  renowned  for  his 
exploita  against  the  no  less  famous  French  hero  Roland,  as  well  as  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alonzo  II.,  King  of  Leon. 

(2)  Sire— the  coxmt  of  Saldana,  Bernardo^  father,  who  had  been  impnsoned  by 
the  king  for  many  years. 

(3)  Fortress  keys—BemaMo,  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  his 
father*a  release,  had  taken  up  arms  in  despair,  but  at  length  assented  to  the  king^ 
proposal  to  give  up  the  person  of  his  fiEUher  in  exchange  for  the  Castle  of  Carpio. 

( I )  Steed,  charger — a  steed  is  a  horse  for  the  stud,  of  fine  shape  and  high  mettle; 
a  ciiarger,  a  heavy  war-horse,  used  for  bearing  down  upon,  or  chaiging  the  enemy 
(n  battle. 
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Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed,  but  who  could  paint 

that  gaze  ? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze ; 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he  stood, 
'For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the 

blood. 

*'  Father ! "  at  length  he  murmured  low — and  wept  like  childhood 

then,— 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men ! — 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young  renown ; 
He  flung  the  falchion  &om  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  coverm^  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly-mournful  brow* 
**  No  more,  there  is  no  more,*'  he  said,  *'  to  lift  the  sword  for  now : 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  father,  oh !  the  worth. 
The  glory,  and  the  loveuness,  are  passed  away  from  earth  I 

'**  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire !  beside  thee 

yet ; 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had  met, — 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  tnen, — for  thee  my  fields 

were  won,— 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  hadst  no  son ! " 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the  monarch's 

rein. 
Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train ; 
And  with  a  neroe  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — the  king  before  the  dead ! 

■**  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss  P — 
Be  still !  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell  me  what  is  this? 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give  answer,  where 

are  theyP — 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  this 

cold  clay ! 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — be  still !  keep  down  thine  ure — 
Bid  these  wmte  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth  is  not  my  sire ! 
<}ive  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was 

shed, — 
Thou  canst  not — and  a  king  P — ^His  dust  be  mountains  on  thy  head ! " 

c 
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HekMMdtkesttcd;  kkifaKk  kaadfen,— ^(mtkealHlfi«e 
He  art  one  loBg,  de^  tnmUed  k»k,--t^cm  tuBcd  froBi  tint  sad 


Hs  hope  wm  ertt^ed,  kb  after-fate  vMotfi  m  ButidL  atiaa,— 
kdtkeipcaisBOMQRafludstliKliabo£S|MdiL 


TO  THE  CUCKOO.* 

O  BLETHK  TMCw-eomtr !  I  hare  heard. 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice: 

0  Cuckoo!  shall  I  can  thee  had. 
Or  but  a  vandamg  Toke  ? 

While  I  am  1  jiii^  on  the  grass* 
Thj  loud  note  smites  mj  ear: 

It  seems  to  fill  the  wh<de  air's  spaee ; 
At  onee  &r  off  and  near ! 

1  hear  thee  bahUing*  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers ; 

Bat  unto  me  thou  hnng'st  a  tale 
Of  Tisionary  hours. 

Thnee  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring ! 

Eren  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  inrisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 


(1)  Some  eHegtaat  Hues  on  flie  same  subject,  by  the  SoottiBli  poet,  Logan,  maj 
be  found  in  **  Select  Poetry  for  Children,"  p.  7.  Tbe  above  poem  is  of  a  higfaear 
order  than  Logan%— though  scarcdiy  siqwrior  in  point  of  interest  and  execution 
— becaose  it  is  more  eoggeetiye,  that  is,  awakens  a  lees  obvions  train  of  thought, 
though  when  pointed  out,  not  less  natnral  and  i^eaaing.  Many  hear  the  cndcoo 
and  are  leased  with  that  well-known  note,  which  is  so  associated  with  the  r^nm 
of  spring;— Wordsworth  hears  it,  and  is  reminded,  in  addition,  <tf  *<the  golden 
time  "—the  spring-tide  of  his  yonth— when  the  bird  was  first  an  object  of  intense 
interest  to  the  boy. 

(2)  Baifbling—4Tom  Hebrew  Babel,  where  confusion  of  tongues  first  arose; 
hence,  to  babble  is  to  talk  confusedly  and  inarticulately.  There  is  much  beauty  in 
the  nse  of  the  word  here.  Thou  babblest— confusedly  talkest— to  the  vale,  but  to 
me  thy  language  is  distinct  and  definite,  reminding  me  of  my  early  years,— which 
tppear  as  it  were  in  a  vision,  and  are  here  caUed  **  visionary  hours.** 
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The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen ! 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen  till  I  do  oeget^ 

That  golden  time  again. 

0  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place  ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  !^ 

Wordsworth^ 


ADDKESS  TO  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUMMT.a 

And  thou  hast  walked  about — how  strange  a  story ! — 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago ; 

When  the  Memnonium^  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  tne  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

(1)  Beget,  ^.—recall,  and  as  it  were  create  anew,  the  scenes  of  boyhood.   Thif 
iMidty,  which  the  mind  possesses  of  reviving  a  train  of  scenes  and  ciromDstances, 
long  past,  on  the  recollection  of  some  one  of  them,  is  usually  called  the  a,w>ciation 
t^ideat—'Oie  above  poem  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  phenomenon.    Akenside 
0n  his  ** Pleasures  of  Imagination")  thus  refers  to  it :~~ 
**  A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 
Those  long-connected  scenes  where  first  they  moved 
The  attention." 

(S)  Fit  home,  ^-c^-the  vision  of  the  **  golden  time  **  so  fills  the  mind,  that  the 
earth  seems  to  change  into  a  fairy  place,  well  suited  to  the  mysterious  and  unreal 
duvacter  fancifully  attributed  to  the  cuckoo. 

(8)  ''This  poem  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  its  picturesque  vigour,  com- 
bined with  richness  and  felicity  of  historical  allusion."— .^»cyc/o?xedta  Britanniea, 

(4)  Menmonittm — ^the  name  given  to  a  temple  now  in  ruins,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Memnon,  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt. 

c  2 


< 
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Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  Mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ; 
Not  like  thm  ghosts,  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's^-  fame  P 

Was  Cheops,*  or  Cephrenes,a  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  P 

Is  Pompey*s  pillar^  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes^  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  P 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,^  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade ; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody®  was  hidden 
In  Memnon's  statue  which  at  sunrise  played  P 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — ^if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain— Egyptian  priests  ne'er  owned  the&  jugglesJ 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobbed^  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass ; 


(1)  Sphinx—Vi  Sgyptiaa  monster,  with  a  virgin's  face  and  a  quadmped^  body ; 
said  to  have  proposed  riddles,  and  destroyed  those  who  could  not  solve  them. 

(2)  Cheops^  CkpAr»fis»— two  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  to  whom  Herodotus  attri* 
butes  the  building  of  the  two  largest  pyramids. 

(3)  Pompey's  piUar—Aihid  column  at  Alexandria,  which  is  thus  named,  is  siqyposed 
to  have  been  erected  long  after  Pompey's  time— in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The 
name  it  bears  is,  therefore,  a  misnomer. 

(4)  2%e&et— 4n  the  Bible  called  No,  or  No  Anmion— was  situated  in  Upper  'EgyS'^ 
Homer  (lUad  is.  881,  &c.)  calls  it "  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates,"  each  of  which, 
he  says,  sent  out  two  huidred  men,  with  horses  and  charioti. 

(6)  Masonn-i.  e.  a  freemason ;  one  of  a  company  or  society  of  men  calling  them- 
selves by  that  name,  and  professing  to  maintain,  as  a  condition  of  membership, 
some  awful  secrets,  which  they  are  sworn  never  to  divulge. 

(6)  Secret  melody,  8fc — ^It  ;seems  dear  that  at  sunrise  certain  sounds  did  issue 
from  a  particular  statue,  called  Memnon's  head,  but  in  what  manner  the  Egyptian 
priests  contrived  this  **  juggle  '^— for  such'it  doubtless  was — ^is  unknown. 

(7)  /tt$r^2e— probably  from  the  Latin  jocusj  a  joke  or  sport,  whence  jocular 
joadatorf  and  the  old  Anglo-Norman  jogelour  (used  by  Chaucer),  one  who  plays 
tricks  or  makes  sport. 

(8)  JSToft-a-nofr—supposed  to  be  the  same  as  hab  or  nab,  i.  e.  have  or  not  have ; 
formerly  used  in  asking  a  person  whether  he  would  have  a  glass  of  wine  or  not, 
or,  as  above,  applied  to  the  fact  of  drinking  together.  HalliweU  considers  it  **  the 
act  of  touching  glasses  in  pledging  a  health." 
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Or  dropt  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat^ 

Or  aoffedi  tlune  own  to  let  ^ueen  Dido  pass. 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 
A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Bioman  soldier  mauled^  or  knuckled ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  bnried,  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Eomolus  and  Edemas  had  been  suckled ! 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  ton£;ue 
Might  teU  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  nave  seen. 

How  the  world  looked  wlien  it  was  fresh  and  young. 
And  the  great  Deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  Mras  it  then  so  old,  that  History's  pages 

Gont-ained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf? 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows  ; 
But,  prythee,  tell  us  something  of  thyself, 

Keveal  the  secrets  of  thy  pnson-house ! 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered. 
What  hast  thou  seen,  what  strange  adventures  numbered? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

Ihe  Eoman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  nave  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother^  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 


(1)  Ikff—^  do  off,  or  pot  off;  as  don  is  to  do  on,  or  put  on,  and  dovt^  to  do  out* 
or  potouL 

(3)  Mauled   to  maul  it  to  beat  with  a  mall  or  large  hammer,  or  in  a  secondary 
aense,  to  beat  severely,  so  aa  to  occasicm  bruises. 
{9)  Potker   same  as  pudder  or  powder,  dust,  as  raised  by  a  horse  running  swiftly. 
(in  •*  Lear  *)  writes : — 

**  Let  the  great  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads, 
find  oat  their  enemies  now.' 
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Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  wjth  thundering  tread. 

Overthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  lsis,i 
And  shook  the  Pyramids  witn  fear  and  wonder. 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  P 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : — 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolled ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  tluit  &ce? 
What  was  thy  name,  and  station,  age,  and  race  P 

Statue  of  flesh^ — Immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  staiidest  undecayed  within  our  presence ! 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning  I 

Why  should  this  worthless  tenement  endure, 

if  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
Oh  !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue ;  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom ! 

Horace  Smith, 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAY-BREAK. 

The  sun-beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
^  And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow ; 

With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
And  chase  the  roebuck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock  with  giant-bound. 

High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mute,^  lest  the  air  convulsed  by  sound, 

Hend  &om  above  the  frozen  mass> 

(1)  Osiris,  %e,— names  of  Egyptian  divinitieB,  worshipped  under  varioiu  fonna. 

(2)  Statue  ofjlesk,  ^^c— this  is  a  very  stiiking  passage.  The  oppoiitioo  In  the 
tenns  excites  and  interests  the  mind.  Statue  of  ^hatf  Marble  f  No  Jteoh. 
Immortal— undying— of  the  dead.    Imperishable— undecaying-4ype  of  decay. 

(8)  Jdute—^  e.  at  particular  spots,  where  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
(i)  Frozen  moM— «n  avalanche  or  huge  mass  of  snow. 
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The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way^^ 

Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
Marked  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 

From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud. 

And  as  the  echoing  cliSs  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  mountain  cloud. 

Perched,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high.  , 

Rogers, 


THE  CALENDAR  OF  FLOBA.* 

Fair  rising  from  her  icy  couch. 

Wan  herald^  of  the  noraJ  year, 
The  snow-drop  marks  the  Spring's  approach. 

Ere  yet  the  primrose  groups  appear, 
Or  peers  the  arum*  from  its  spotted  veil, 
Or  odorous  violets  scent  the  cold  capricious  gale. 

Then  thickly  strewn  in  woodland  bowers. 

Anemones*  their  stars  unfold, 
There  spring  the  sorrel's  veined  flowers, 

And  rich  m  vegetable  gold,^ 

(1)  Way-4MB  line,  and  that  in  the  first  stanza,  "  With  hoonds  and  horns  the 
himters  rise,"  supply  instances  of  what  is  called  alliteration^  or  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  initial  letter.  It  is  an  artifice  of  composition  which  ought 
to  be  very  judiciously  employed  to  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste— though  its  occasional 
introduction  is  pleasing.  The  poet  Churchill  has  at  once  ingeniously  ridiculed 
and  exemplified  it  in  the  following  line : — 

«  And  apt  alliteration*s  artful  aid." 

(2)  In  the  "  Calendar  of  Flora,"  the  flowers,  by  their  appearance  at  different 
{Mrts  of  the  year,  serve  as  a  sort  of  register,  or  calendar,  of  the  seasona. 

(8)  J9i»v/i^— synonymous  with  Aar&ui^er  and  messen^«r.  All  these  word^  convey 
the  idea  of  going  before^  but  differ  in  the  purpose. 

A  heraid  is  one  who  goes  before  to  declare  something.  A  harbinger  is  one  who 
goes  before  to  procure  a  harbour  or  lodging  for  some  important  personage.  A 
aeuenger  is  one  who  goes  before  to  take  a  message. 

(4)  Arum  tnaculatum — spotted  arum,  or  cuckoo-pint. 

(5)  Anemone*— csJled.  also  wind-flowers.  The  anemone  nemoroaa  is  here  re- 
fenedto. 

(6)  Vegetable  gold—va  expression  borrowed  from  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  iv. 
318),  and  somewbat  ttffectedly  emj/ioyed  here  to  denote  the  gtdden  colour  of  the 
oiwiUps. 
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From  calyx  pale  the  freckled  cowslips  bom, 
E«ceive  in  jasper  caps  the  fragrant  dews  of  mom. 

Lo  !  the  green  thom  her  silver  buds 

Expands  to  May's  enlivening  beam ; 
Hottonia^  blushes  on  the  floods ; 

And,  where  the  slowlv  trickling  stream 
Mid  grass  and  spiry  ruslies  stealing  glides. 
Her  K)vely  fringed  flowers  fair  menyanthes^  hides. 

In  the  lone  copse,  or  shadowy  dale, 

Wild  clustered  knots  of  harebells  grow. 
And  droops  the  lily  of  the  vale 

O'er  vinca's*  matted  leaves  below. 
The  orchis  race  with  varied  beauty  charm, 
And  mock  the  exploring  bee  or  fly's  aerial  form. 

Wound  o*er  the  hedge-row's  oaken  boughs. 

The  woodbine's  tassels  float  in  air. 
And,  blushing,  the  uncultured  rose 

Hangs  high  her  beauteous  blossoms  there ; 
Her  fillets  there  the  purple  nightskade  weaves, 
An4  pale  bryonia^  winds  her  broad  and  scalloped  leaves^ 

To  later  summer's  fragrant  breath 

Clematis'  feathery  garlands  dance ; 
The  hollow  foxglove  nods  beneath ; 

While  the  tail  mullein's  yellow  lance — 
Dear  to  the  mealy  moth  of  evening — towers ; 
And  the  weak  galium^  weaves  its  myriad  fairy  flowers* 

Sheltering  the  coot's  or  wild  duck's  nest, 

And  wnere  the  timid  halcyon^  hides. 
The  willow-herb,  in  crimson  drest. 

Waves  with  amndo  o'er  the  tides ; 
And  there  the  brieht  nymphsea^  loves  to  lave. 
Or  spreads  her  golden  orbs  upon  the  dimpling  wave. 

(1)  ITottonta— the  water  violet. 

(2)  Manyanthe9-~the  buck-bean  or  bog-bean. 

(3)  F«fi£flt— periwinkle. 

(4)  Bryonia— bryony. 

(5)  GoliifSNr— the  yellow  bed-straw. 

(6)  JETo/cyon— the  king-flsher. 

(7)  J<fymphaa-^aie  white  water-lily ;  the  **  golden  ozbs,*  in  the  next  line,  belong 
to  the  yellow  species. 
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And  thou,  by  pain  and  sorrow  blest, 

Papaver  \^  tnat  an  opiate  dew 
Conoeal'st  beneath  thy  scarlet  vest, 

Contrasting  with  the  corn-flower  blue. 
Autumnal  months  behold  thy  gauzy  leaves 
Bend  in  the  rustling  gale  amid  the  tawny  sheaves. 

From  the  first  bud,  whose  venturous  head 

The  Winter's  Im^rinff  tempest  braves, 
To  those  which,  'midst  the  foliage  dead. 

Sink  latest  to  their  annual  graves. 
Are  all  for  health,  for  use,  for  pleasure  given, 
And  speak,  in  various  ways,  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


THE  H0R0L0GE2  OP  FLORA. 

In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell 
Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye. 
Are  faithful  monitors,  who  tell 
How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  spring 
Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass. 
Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  featnered  wing. 
And  wreathe  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide. 
Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed. 
There,  cracued  on  the  dimplmg  tide, 
Nymphsea  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But,  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam. 
She  rises  from  her  humid  nest. 
And  sees  reflected  on  the  stream. 
The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  breast. 


(1)  Aqxiwr— poppy.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  here ;  it  b  the  white  poppy,. 
ptgxner  tommfertan,  whidi  produces  opium— the  **  opiate  dew"  of  the  text 

(2)  Horologe— (from.  Lat.  horologivm^  which  ia  from  wpa,  an  hour,  and  Xiiytu^. 
to  ten),  that  whidi  tells  the  hour,  a  clock,  a  watch,  &o.  In  the  ** Horologe  of 
flora,**  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  **the  dial  of  flowers,"  certain  flowers,  wliidt 
«lftn  oir  shut  at  regular  intervals,  fancifully  serve  the  purpose  of  a  time-piece. 
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Till  the  bnglit  day-star  to  the  west 
Declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave. 
Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest. 
She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  hieracium'si  various  tribe 
Of  plumy2  seed  and  radiate*  flowers. 
The  course  of  time  their  bloom  describe, 
And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated*  cup. 
The  goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rays. 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up, 
Betreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered^  nun. 
The  bethlem-star  her  face  unveils. 
When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun. 
But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands. 
The  humble  arenaria*  creeps, 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands. 
But  soon  within  its  calyx?  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed, 
With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue. 
Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 
But  shut  their  plaits^  against  tne  dew. 

(1)  JSterooum^hawkweed. 

(2)  P/um^^-featheiy,  from  the  Ladn  pluma^  a  feather. 

(8)  Badiate—irom  the  Latin  radius,  the  spdce  of  a  wheel,  or  a  line  or  ray  of 
li^t  eniitted  firom  a  luminous  body.  As  a  botanical  term,  the  adjectiTe  **  radiate  " 
signifies  having  florets  set  round  a  disk  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

(4)  Imbricated— from  the  Latin  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile  for  carrying  off  rain— cut 
-or  indented  like  a  gutter>tile. 

(5)  Cloistered— ahut  up  in  a  doister;  firom  the  Latin  ctotufttcm,  an  endoeed 
place. 

(6)  Arenarian-ftom  the  Latin  arena,  sand,  which  is  from  orere,  to  be  dry— 
"Sandwort. 

(7)  C^ya?— another  form  of  the  Latin  calix,  a  eqp— 4he  outer  covering  of  a 
ilower. 

(8)  i%i^»— folds;  from  the  Latin  pUcare^  to  fold,  throng  the  French  pUer. 
Jn  old  English  tlie  w  ird  was  pfite,  CSiaucer  writes: — **to  sewe  (i.e.  to  sew)  and 
Jlite.'* 
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On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 
The  hour,  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Ghicorium^  to  the  towering  lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eyes,  serenely  blue. 

And  thou !  "  Wee  crimson-tipped  flower/** 
Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 
Thy  bosom,  at  the  closing  hour, 
When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  ground ; 

Unlike  silene,^  who  declines 
The  garish^  noontide's  blazing  light. 
But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines, 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell 
That  in  our  path  untrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembrancers,  who  tell 
How  fast  the  winged  moments  fly. 


A  SPANISH  BULL-FIGHT. 

The  lists^  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  cleared, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard. 
No  vacant  seat  for  lated^  wight  is  found. 
Hushed  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds. 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised  lance, 
Pour  cavaliers  prepare  ror  venturous  deeds. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  their  prize,  and  ladies'  lovely  glance. 

(1)  Glicorncm— chicory  or  Bocoory. 

(^  The  dai^.  In  allusion  to  tiie  poem  by  Bums,  beginning  with  the  above 
words.    (See  p.  76.) 

(3)  S3eke.noct^lorar-4be  night-flowering  catch-fly. 

(4)  Garish— 4tom  old  Kngliwh  gauref  or  gare^  to  stare,  used  thus  by  Chaucer— 
'*Now  gaureth  all  the  peo^e  on  her.**  Hence  the  adjective  may  mean,  staring, 
fine,  gay,  showy,  oppressively  bright. 

(5)  LUUf  from  Anglo-Saxon  ^ts-on,  to  collect  together.  JJtt  is  ^e  Anglicised 
l«st  particle,  and  means  primarily  that  which  is  collected  together,  i. «.  a  collec- 
tion, as  in  -the  eipression  **  a  list  of  names ;"  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  in  the 
plmBl  number,  it  doiotes.  the  jsnclosure  round  which  the  company  ocdlected  sit  to 
behold  a  public  spectacle,  and  also  the  barriers  of  rope,  uloth,  or  buaixl,  which  serve 
M  the  boundary. 

(6)  Lated—fcx  belated— ardving  too  late. 
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In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  arrayed. 
But  all  afoot,  the  ligot-limbed  Matadore^ 
Stands  in  tbe  centre,  eager  to  inirade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  gronnd,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,^  nor  more^ 
Can  man  achieve  without  his  friendly  steed — 
Alas !  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo  t  the  signal  falls. 
The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute^ 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's^  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring^  the  mighty  brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ; — ^red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

Sadden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fixed :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !®  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  pensh,  or  ctisplay 
The  skiU  tnat  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 


(1)  Matadore—tMim.  the  Spanish  matador^  a  murderer,  from  the  Latin  mactator, 
which  is  from  nuutare,  to  kill.  The  office  of  this  matadore  is  obvious  from  the 
context. 

(^  Aloof— A.  e.  oR  q^^-entirely  separate. 

(^  Nvr  moret  S[c. — t.  e.  nor  more  can  a  man,  thus  lightly  armed,  do  than  fight 
aloof,  vnthout  his  friendly  steed. 

(4)  ilfvfo— synonymous  with  sUent  and  dumb.  He  is  silent  who  does  not  speak ; 
dumb,  who  cannot  speak ;  and  mute,  who  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be 
(dlent.  The  epithet  silent  is  often  applied  to  things  that  admit  no  sound,  as  here, 
**  the  silent  circle." 

((0  Ladling  spring—^  peculiar  use  of  the  term  ** lashing."  The  noun  **  lash"  la 
derived  from  the  Flrench  lascher,  to  let  loose,  and  signifies  that  whidi  is  cast  loose 
or  thrown.  A  lashing  spring,  therefore,  may  be  a  leap  all  abroad,  free,  unchecked, 
enormous— or  which,  as  it  were,  lashes  the  air. 

(0)  AuHiy,  thou  heedless  boy^  4*^.— There  is  great  beauty  in  the  sudden  change  of 
the  narrator  into  an  actual  sharer  in  the  scene  itself.  He  seems  lo  intensely 
interested  in  the  scene  he  is  describing  that  he  cannot  refrtdn  from  calling  out 
to  warn  the  ** heedless  boy"  of  his  danger,  and  the  reader^  qrmpathy  is  proper- 
tionately  quickened. 
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With  well-timed  croupe^  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings  speak  his  woes. 

Again  he  comes ; — ^nor  lance  nor  darts  avail. 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse ; 

Though  man  and  man's  avenging:  arms  assail, 

Yain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  uis  force. 
'   One  gallant  steed  is  stretched  a  mangled  corse; 

Another,  hideous  sight !  unseamed  appears, 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 

Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unarmed  he  bears. 

Foiled,^  bleedmg,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast,' 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray: 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  hiin  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
OuQe  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 
Yain  rage !  the  mantle  quits  the  cunning  hand. 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — ^'tis  past — he  smks  upon  the  sand ! 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  Ues. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes ! 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy. 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 

(1)  Orovpe  or  eroupade—a  partictlar  leap,  taught  in  the  manigef  or  riding- 
school— it  is  higher  than  that  called  the  cnrret. 

(2)  Foiled— to/oil,  is  thus  distinguished  £rom  to  bqffle;  to  foil,  signifies  to  defeat 
<»e%  adversary  by  disabling  him ;  to  baffle,  to  defeat  Idm.  by  perplexing  or  coun- 
teracting his  plans. 

(8)  Bragt—sn  old  form  of  burst,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bent'tm,  to  break  out 
or  forth,  or  generally,  to  break ;  hence,  "  brast "  is  broken. 
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Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloatingi  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  tends  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Thougn  now  one  phalanxed  host^  should  meet  the  foe, 
Enough,  alas  !  in  humbler  homes  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm  stream  must 
flow. 


SPRING. 

Mindful  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 
The  sleety  storm  returning  still. 
The  morning  hoar,  the  evening  chill, 
E>eluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring : 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossomed  boughs  around 
That  clothe  the  garden's  souihem  bound  :• 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps* 
From  the  dark  dell's  entanglea  steeps : 
O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom 
Slowly  shoots*  the  golden  bloom : 
And  but  by  fits  the  furze-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale. 
Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-born  ranks  expand ; 
The  fresh-turned  soil,  with  tender  blades. 
Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades ; 
Fringinff  the  forest's  devious*^  edge 
Half  robed  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge ; 

(1)  G^ooftn^— connected  with  ^/ou^in^—looking  at  anything  with  ardent  or 
eager  eyes,  that  indicate  pleasure  in  the  sight 

(2)  Phalanx^  Aost— an  army  drawn  up  in  a  phalanx  or  dense  square  body. 

(S)  Souihern  boundr—ii  has  been  objected  to  this  line,  that  the  wall  which  has 
the  southern  aspect  will  be  the  northern,  not  the  southern  boundary. 

(4)  PeepSt  sAooto— these  words  serve  well  to  show  the  animation  that  Is  given  to 
language  by  the  use  of  metaphors.  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  primrose 
could  scarcely  be  **  seen  **  or  *'  found  *'  in  the  dark  dell,  but  this  would  have  been 
tame  and  inexpressive ;  whereas  a  sort  of  human  interest  is  conferred  upon  the 
little  flower  by  the  word  "  peeps."  Again,  how  vividly  is  the  sudden  effect  of  the 
blossoming  broom  on  the  eye  painted  by  the  word  "shoots!" 

(5)  Devious— %ee  note  8,  p.  15. 
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• 

Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays. 
Weakly  ffreen,^  its  budding  sprays. 
The  swaSow,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Skims  in  haste  the  village  green ; 
From  the  gray  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 
The  screaming  plovers  idlv  spring ; 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted^  soon 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon ; 
And  fondly^  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns  and  flattering  sues. 

Frauffhts  with  a  transient  frozen  shower. 
If  a  doud  should  haply  lower,^ 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark. 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark ; 
But,  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain. 
And  from  behind  his  watery  veil 
Looks  through  the  thin  descending  hail. 
She  mounts,  and  lessening  to  the  sight. 
Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  light. 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues 
Mid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattered  hues.^ 
Beneath  a  willow  Ions  forsook® 
The  fisher  seeks  his  ^customed  nook. 
And,  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavemea  edge. 
Startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 
His  free-bom  vigour  yet  unbroke. 
By  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke, 

(1)  Weakly  green  The  poet  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  "that  tender 
emerald  greenj  which  one  usually  sees  only  a  fortnight  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.** 

(2)  /V»u%— foolishly— this  is  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  word.   Chaucer  says — 

**  The  rich  man  fall  fond  is,  I  wis. 
That  weneth  (fancies)  that  he  loved  is." 

(3)  /Vov^Af— connected  in  derivation  with  j^e^A^— laden,  completely  filled. 

(4)  Lower,  or  lour— from  low— to  become  low  as  if  about  to  fall,  hence  to  be 
heavy,  dark,  stormy,  or  threatening. 

(5)  Huee—JL  beautiful  couplet;  the  lark.  Just  l)efore  mute,  now  tunefully 
pannes  her  flight  amongst  the  very  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  the  rainbow, 
floating  about  in  the  air. 

(6)  Lmg  /orfooA:->that  is,  only  throughout  the  winter,  for  it  was  the  fisherman'^ 
aeeustooMrf  nook. 
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The  bounding  colt  forgets  to  play, 
Basking  beneath  the  noon-tiae  ray. 
And  stretched  among  the  daisies  pied^ 
Of  a  green  dingle's  sloping  side : 
While  far  beneath,  where  nature  spreads 
Her  boundless  length  of  level  meads. 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray, 
A  thousand  tumbling  riUs  inlay^ 
With  silver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
E>edundant  through  the  sparkhng  grass. 

Yet,  in  these  presages  rude, 
Midst  her  pensive  solitude, 
Fancy,8  with  prophetic  glance. 
Sees  the  teeming^  months  advance ; 
The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay, 
The  dappled  3  slope,  the  tedded  nay ; 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow. 
The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow ; 
Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o'er  all  the  globe ; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  oicom,® 
And  Plenty  loaa  her  ample  horn.7 


T.  Warton, 


(1)  i\ee{— party-coloured  or  variegated  like  the  jrae,  a  bird  so  named. 

(2)  Jnlay—9k  beautiful  fancy ;  the  rills,  like  veins  of  silver,  inlay  the  vale.  The 
passage,  however,  is  mooh  marred  by  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  metaphw 
— the  e3q>resBion  **  pass  through,"  which  follows,  being  purely  literal. 

(8)  Fancy y  ^c. — i.  e.  fancy  discovers  the  future  in  the  present.  She  sees  in  the 
opening  buds  of  spring  the  full-blown  flowers  of  summer,  and  the  ripe  fmitB  of 
Aatnmn. 

(4)  Teemtfi^— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tym-an^  to  bring  forth  abundantly. 

(5)  DappUd—WTOA  derive  this  word  from  apple^  as  if  streaked  or  spotted  like  an 
apple;  but  this  etymology  is  doubtful.  The  word  is  more  probably  a  diminutive 
of  dab  or  daub,  to  spot  or  smear,  as  nibble  of  ntp,  and  toadcUe  of  toade;  hence,  to 
dabble  or  dapple,  is  to  spot  or  streak  many  times,  or  in  many  places. 

(6)  Crown  of  com— Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  is  usually  represented  with 
a  chaplet  of  wheat  around  her  temples. 

(7)  Ample  Aom— the  horn  of  plenty,  also  called  Comucopin.  The  allusion  is 
derived  from  ancient  mythology,  which  informs  us  that  Jupiter^  nurse  filled  a 
goafs  horn,  which  had  been  accidentally  broken  off,  with  fruits,  and  wreathing  it 
with  flowers,  gave  it  to  the  babe,  who,  when  he  grew  up  and  became  powerful, 
made  the  horn  the  emblem  of  fertility.    Saa  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  v.  115—128. 
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THE  DYING  MOTHER  AND  HER  BABE.1 

Thb  room  I  well  remember,  and  the  bed 

Oa  which  she  lay ;  and  all  the  faces,  too, 

I'hat  crowded  dark  and  moomfully  around. 

Her  father  there,  and  mother,  bendmg  stood 

And  down  their  ^ed  cheeks  fell  many  drops 

Of  bitterness.    Her  husband  too  was  there. 

And  brothers,  and  they  wept ;  her  sisters,  too, 

Did  weep  and  sorrow  comfortless  ;  and  all 

Within  tne  house  was  dolorous  and  sad. 

This  I  remember  well — but  better  still 

I  do  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget. 

The  dyinff  eye ! — ^That  eye  alone  was  bright. 

And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached ; 

As  I  have  seen  the  gentle  little  flower 

liook  fairest  in  the  sdver  beam,  which  fell 

Reflected  &om  the  thunder-cloud,  that  soon 

Came  down,  and  o'er  the  desert  scattered  figr 

And  wide  its  loveliness.^    She  made  a  sien 

To  bring  her  babe ;— 'twas  brought,  and  oy  her  placed. 

She  looked  upon  its  face,  that  neither  smiled 

Nor  wept,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon  it ;  and  laid 

Her  hand  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 

Tor  it — ^with  looks  that  seemed  to  penetrate 

The  heavens — unutterable  blessings,  such 

As  Grod  to  dyins  parents  onl^  grants 

For  infants  left  oehind  them  in  the  world. 

"  God  keep  my  child  ! "  we  heard  her  say,  and  heard 

No  more.    The  an^el  of  the  covenant 

Was  come,  and  faithful  to  his  promise,  stood 

Prepared  to  walk  with  her  through  death's  dark  vale.^ 

And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brighter  still — 

Too  bright  for  ours  to  look  upon,  suffused 

(1)  This  paBsage,  though  occasionally  deformed  by  prosaic  expressions  and 
tmxnnsical  rhythm,  depicts  a  deeply  interesting  scene  in  a  very  touching  manner. 

(2)  The  interruption  of  the  narrative  at  such  a  point,  by  a  long  simile,  is  in 
very  questionable  taste.  The  effect  of  the  supernatural  brightness  of  the  **  dying 
eye,"  upon  the  reader's  mind,  ought  not  to  have  been  thus  neutralized. 

(3)  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil :  for  thou  art  with  me."    Psalm  xxiii  4. 
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With  many  tears — and  closed  without  a  cloud. 

They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 

Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 

Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 

But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.^  PoUock 


VENI  CREATOR  a 


Creator  Spirit !  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 
Come  visit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 
And  make  tliy  temples^  worthy  thee. 

0  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete  !* 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire , 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace  descend  from  high. 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy ! 

Thou  strength  of  his  almighty  hand. 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command ! 

Proceeding  Spirit,^  our  defence. 

Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense. 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence, 

(1)  The  comparisoii  of  the  eye,  whose  brightness  melted,  as  it  were,  into  the 
light  of  an  eternal  day,  to  the  morning  star,  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  clothed  in 
most  felicitous  language.  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Montgomery's  poem 
entitled  "  Friends ; ''  speaking  of  friends  as  stars  that  pass  away  as  the  morning 
advances,  he  says  (see  p.  215) : — 

**  Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night,— 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven^s  own  light" 

Hide  themselves  in  light  1 — a  very  striking  and  picturesqae  expression. 

(3)  Veni  Creator—^'-  Come,  Creator,"  the  first  two  words  of  a  Latin  hymn  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

(8)  Temples—**  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temples  of  Qod,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  aod  dweUeth  in  you  ?  »    1  Cor.  iii.  16. 

(4)  Paradete-^e  Greek  word  for  •*  Comforter.' 

(5)  **  The  spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  father.''    John  xv.  26b 
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Eefine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  oil !  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ; 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  'rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal^  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal^  honour,  endless^  fame. 

Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 

Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died : 

And  eaual  adoration  be. 

Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee !  Dryden. 


THE  POPLARS. 


The  poplars  are  felled ; — farewell  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade  ;3 
The  winds  pla^  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves. 
Nor  Ouse^  on  its  bosom  their  image  receives. 


(I)  Eternal^  immortal,  endless,  everlasting,  all  convey  the  idea  of  perpetital 
existence — they  differ  in  the  modification  of  that  idea.  That  is  eternal  which 
always  is,  and  cannot  cease  to  be;  immortal^  which  always  lives,  which  can 
never  die;  endless,  which  has  no  termination;  everlasting  which  has  neither 
inteiTiq>ti<m  nor  termination.  These  words  are  very  appropriately  employed 
in  the  phrases  *<  eternal  traths,"  **  immortal  honour  ^  (a  figurative  expression, 
since  honour  is  not  a  living  being),  **  endless  fame,"  t. «.  glory  without  end,  **  ever" 
Uating  happiness." 

\2)  0)lonnade—9Ji  architectural  term  designating  a  range  of  columns;  here 
ingeniously  applied  to  trees  regularly  disposed  like  pillars. 

(3)  Ouse— the  Great  Ouse  in  Buckinghamshire. 

D    2 
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Twelve  years  liaye  elapsed  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  mvourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew : 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat^ 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat ; 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before, 
E>esounds  with  the  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away^ 
And  I  must  ere  lon^  lie  as  lowly  as  they. 
With  a  turf  on  my  oreast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head. 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employs ; 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys ; 
Short-lived  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see. 
Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  we. 

Cotoper, 


TO  THE  WEATHERC0CK.1 

The  dawn  has  broke,  the  mom  is  up. 

Another  day  begun, 
And  there  thy  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  flashing  in  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  lofty  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch^  hast  kept, 
A  true  and  faithful  sentinel. 

While  all  around  thee  slept. 

For  years  upon  thee  there  has  poured 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat. 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  night, 

The  winter  storms  have  beat ; 

(1)  The  good  sense  of  these  lines,  and  the  originality  with  which  a  trite  subject 
is  treated,  are  more  conspicuous  than  their  strictly  poetical  merits.  The  style 
in  some  parts  is  almost  prosaic,  and  the  rhymes  are  occasionally  incorrect,  but 
the  poem  is  nevertheless  on  the  whole  weU  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  the 
production  of  an  American  poet. 

(2)  Watch — originally  identical  with  wake^  as  ditch  with  dike  or  dyke.  In 
WyclifTe's  Testament,  we  have  *Wake  ye  and  preie,"  &c.,  for  "  Watch  ye  and 
pray,"  &c.  Mark  xiv.  38.  To  watch,  therefore,  is  to  keep  awake— to  observe ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  noun  is  obvious. 
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But  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done, 

By  day  and  night  the  same  ; 
Still  thou  hast  watched  and  met  the  storm. 

Whichever  way  it  came. 

No  chilline;  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven, 
Bat  thou  hast  watch  upon  it  kept. 

And  instant  warning  given ; 
And  when  Midsummer's  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  living  things, 
Thou  dost  announce  each  breeze  that  comes 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I've  seen  at  early  dawn. 

Or  twilight's^  quiet  hour, 
The  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee, 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower. 
As  if,  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun, 

'  And  catch  his  earliest  li^ht. 
And  offer  ye  the  mom's  salute, 

Or  bid  ye  both — good  night. 

And  when  around  thee,  or  above. 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirred, 
Thou  seemst  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free  happy  bird ; 
Till,  after  twittering  round  thy  head. 

In  many  a  mazy  track. 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. 

Then,  if  nerchance  amid  their  mirth 

A  gentle  breeze  has  sprung, 
And,  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach. 

Thy  eager  form  has  swung, 
I've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  say. 

As  far  aloft  they  flew, 
"  Now  all  away ! — here  ends  our  play. 

For  I  have  work  to  do ! " 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend. 

And  cdl  thee,  in  their  pride. 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness. 

Thou  ever  faithful  guide ! 

(I)  2ki2^M— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tweonliht^  doubtful  lighu 
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Each  week,  unstable  haman  mind 

A  "  weathercock  "  they  call : 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  alL 

They  have  no  right  to  make  thy  name 

A  by-word  for  their  deeds  : 
They  change  their  friends,  their  principles. 

Their  fashions  and  their  creeds ; 
While  thou  hast  ne'er,  like  them,  been  known 

Thus  causelessly  to  range. 
But  when  thou  changest  sides,  canst  give 

Good  reason  for  the  change. 

Thou,  like  some  lofty  soul,  whose  coarse 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn. 
Art  touched  by  many  airs  from  heaven 

Which  never  breathe  on  them ; 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  can  never  know. 
Who,  round  their  earth-bound  circles,  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerless  night 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trust. 
And  now  in  glory  o'er  thy  head 

The  morning  Light  has  burst : 
And  unto  earth's  true  watcher^  thus. 

When  his  dark  hours  have  passed. 
Will  come  the  "  day-spring2  from  on  high,** 

To  cheer  his  path  at  last. 

Bright  symbol  oi  fidelity. 

Still  may  I  think  of  thee ; 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teach 

Be  never  lost  on  me : 
But  still  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 

Whatever  task  is  mine. 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust. 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine.  A.  0,  Oreene, 

(1)  Earfh^s  true  u>atcher—<me  who  faithfully  watches  on  earth ;  an  alloeion 
probably  to  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore:  for  ye  know  not 
when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh."    Mark  xiiL  35. 

(2)  Day-tpring—^e  springing  or  rising  of  day— the  dawn ;  figuratiTelj  em* 
ployed  here  to  denote  the  dawn  of  a  heavenly  day,  which,  after  the  daxfc  houn  of 
his  life,  will  burst  on  the  view  of  the  faithful  watcher,  i.  i>  the  true  Ghrlstiaiu 
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CHEVY  CHACE.» 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all : 
A  woeful  hunting  once  there  did  * 

In  Chery  Chace^  befal : 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way  : 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day .3 

The  stout  earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take ; 

(1)  This  fine  old  ballad,  which  is  in  fact  a  modernised  edition  of  a  more  ancient 
one,  received  its  present  form,  it  is  thought,  about  the  beginning  of  James  the 
Firslte  reign.  The  name  of  fhe  author  of  the  ancient  song  is  Bichard  Sheale ;  that 
of  the  modemiser  is  miknown. 

**  The  fine  heroic  song  of  Chevy  Chace,"  writes  Bishop  Percy,  <*has  ever  been 
admired  by  competent  judges.  Those  genuine  strokes  of  natural  and  artless  passion 
which  have  endeared  it  to  the  most  simple  readers,  have  recommended  it  to  the 
most  refined ;  and  it  has  equally  been  the  amusement  of  our  childhood,  and  the 
favourite  of  our  riper  years." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "  Defense  of  Poesy,"  writes  thus  respecting  this  ancient 
ballad: — ^**I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  is  sung  (i.  e.  even  when  it  is  sung) 
but  by  some  blind  crowder  (Jiddler)^  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style 

Addison,  too,  has  eulogized  the  beauties  of  this  poem — the  modem  version — ^in 
two  numbers  (70  and  74)  of  the  **  Spectator." 

As  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  ballad,  the 
following  lines,  which  form  the  first  stanza,  are  subjoined : — 

**  Sft^  $^^0^  ^^^  off  |[0rt^0mbarIanh> 
%vih  a  bfsbt  to  (@oi^  ntagb  \tt 
S^^at  \t  foolbe  \mdt  m  i\t  monntagiis 
0S  (t^gbiat  biVpxL  iragts  iit., 
|n  i\jt  maggu  ai  i^oagljtje  ^oglta^ 
%xiti  all  t^at  tbti  ia\i\  ]pm  htJ 


It 


(3)  C^eoy  Chace—ixt  Cheviot  Chace,  a  preserve  for  game  on  the  Cheviot  Hills  in 
JforUiumberland,  then  within  the  Scottish  boundary. 

(8)  Addison  invites  us  to  admire  this  couplet,  for  the  simple  manner  in  which 
tiie  remote  coosegnences  are  suggested. 
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The  chiefest  Larts  in  Ckevy  Chace 

To  kill  and  bear  aw^. — 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came» 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay ; 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word^- 

He  would  prevent  his  sport : 
The  English  earl  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  mi^ht, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need. 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran. 

To  chase  the  fallow^  deer ; 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt  * 

When  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon,  they  had 

A  hundred  fat  bucks  slain ; 
Then,  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure  ;8 
And  all  their  rear  with  special  care. 

That  day  was  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods. 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry*  went 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer 

(1)  Sent  present  toord—sent  -word  at  once,  or  immediately. 

(2)  FoZ/oio— from  Anglo-Saxon /eoid,  yellow. 

(8)  Endure— to  go  on  with  their  sport,  and  yet  be  ready  for  the  foe  they  ex- 
pected. 

(4)  Quarry— The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  Some  deriye  it  from  the 
Latin  qtuerOf  to  seek  or  pursue,  and  thus  quarry  would  mean  the  prey  or  game 
aimed  at ;  others  connect  it  with  the  verb  to  carry ^  and  consider  it  as  the  booty 
carried  off  {^e^  field);  others  again  trace  it  to  the  French  quarrie  or  carrie,  the 
square  or  inclosure  into  which  the  game  was  driven,  hence  it  might  afterwarda 
signify  the  prey  thus  cau^^t,  then  game  of  every  kind.  The  last  derivation  best 
suits  the  present  passage,  which  evidraitly  nf  eni  to  an  inclosure  of  some  scxt. 
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Quoth  he,  "Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here : 

"  But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come^ 

No  longer  would  I  stay." — 
With  that,  a  hrave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say : 

**  Lo !  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  hright : 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

**  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale,^ 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed."— 
Then  cease  your  sports,"  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed : 

**  And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yet. 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

**  That  ever  did  on  horseback  come^ 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter,  man  for  man. 

With  him  to  break  a  spear." 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  aLe  a  baron  bold, 
Eode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.' 

"  Show  me,"  said  he,  "whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here ; 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow  deer." 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy,  he ; 
Who  said,  "  We  list  not^  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

(1)  7IPMia2»— Teviotdale.    The  Teviot  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed. 

(2)  Whose  armour— 4,  e.  and  his  armour ;  who  is,  in  old  English,  often  naed  for 
toui  htt  at  and  they.    The  Latin  qui  is  constantly  employed  in  the  same  way. 

(8)  Weluina$   we  care  not->w«  are  not  disponed. 
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"  Yet  will  we  spend  our  dearest  bloodt 
Thy  chiefest  narts  to  slay." 

Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oatby 
And  thus  in  rage  did  say : — 

"  Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

"  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 
And  great  offence.,  to  kill 

Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 
for  they  have  done  no  ill. 

"  Let  thou  and  X  the  battle  try, 
And  set  our  men  aside." — 

**  Accursed  be  he,"  Earl  Percy  said, 
"  By  whom  this  is  denied." 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said,  "  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king,  for  shame, 

"  That  e'er  my  ca])tain  fought  on  foot. 
And  I  stood  lookmg  on. — 

You  be  two  earls,"  quoth  W^itherington, 
"And  I  a  squire  alone : 

"  Pll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 
While  I  have  strength  to  stand ; 

While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 
ril  fight  with  heart  and  hand." 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  fourscore  Scots  ihey  slew. 

Yet  bides  Earl  Douglas  on  the  bent,^ 
As  chieftain  stout  and  good ; 

As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

(1)  Pen^^hiU-side,  decUvity,  f  eld  of  battlAi 
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His  host  he  parted  had  in  three. 

As  leader  ware^  and  tried ; 
And  soon  his  spearmen  on  their  foes 

Bore  down  on  every  side. 

Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound; 

But  still  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  firmly  kept  their  ground ; 

And  throwing  straight  their  bows  away. 
They  grasped  theur  swords  so  bright : 

And  now  sharp  blows,  a  lieavy  shower. 
On  shields  and  helmets  light.^ 

Thev  closed  full  fast  on  every  side, 
^0  slackness  there  was  found ; 

And  many  a  gaUant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

And  oh !  it  was  a  grief  to  see. 

And  likewise  for  to  hear 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 

And  scattered  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet^ 
Like  captains  of  great  might : 

Like  lions  wode,^  they  laid  on  load,* 
And  made  a  cruel  fi«:ht. 


'O' 


They  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat. 

With  swords  of  tempered  steel ; 
Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 

They  trickling  down  did  feel. 

(1)  IFore— waiy,  caatiom. 

(2)  The  four  preceding  stanzas,  somewhat  altered  from  the  ancient  ballad, 
were  introduced  by  Bishop  Percy/ in  the  place  of  **  the  unmeaning  lines"  of  the 
modernised  edition,  which  are  given  here  as  a  puzzle  for  the  ingenious : — 

*  **  To  drive  the  deer,  vnth  hound  and  horn, 
Douglas  bade  on  the  bent ; 
Two  captains  moved  with  mickle  mi^^t, 
Their  spean  to  shivers  went." 

(8)  Wode—moAf  fierce,  wild ;  connected  with  Woden,  the  An^o^Saxon  god  o€ 
r,  who  is  identical  with  the  Scandinavian  Odin. 
(4)  IVy  ^***^  ^  loatt—ihej  struck  violently  and  repeatedly. 
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"Yield  thee,  Lord  Percy,"  Douglas  said, 
"  In  faith  I  will  thee  bring 

Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be. 
By  James,  our  Scottish  king  -A 

"  Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give. 

And  this  report  of  thee, 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see." 

"  No,  Douglas,"  quoth  Earl  Percy  then, 

"  Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  Dom." 

With  that  there  came  an  arA)w  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow ; 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these, 
"  Eight  on  my  merry  men^  all ; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall."' 

Then  leaving  Ufe,  Earl  Percy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand. 

And  said,  "  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land ! 


(1)  Joemu  OUT  Scottish  kinff— There  is  much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
hunting  in  Chevy  Ghace.  Mention  is  here  made  of  **  James  our  Scottish  king,*' 
and  a  little  before,  of  **  Henry  our  (the  English)  king."  Now  it  appears  that 
James  I.  of  Scotland  came  to  the  throne  in  1424,  just  two  years  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  so  that,  in  accordance  with  these  data,  the  hunting 
must  have  taken  place  after  1424,  and  yet  reference  is  made  in  the  poem  to  the 
subsequent  battle  of  Homildon  Bill,  which  we  know  was  fought  in  1402,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  lY.,  when  Bobert  ni.,  father  of  James  L,  was  alive.  The  only 
possible  way  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies  is  to  suppose  that  the  author  of 
the  ancient  ballad  mistook  Bobert  for  James. 

(2)  My  merry  men— 9k  common  expression  in  old  ballads,  nearly  equivalent  to 
**  my  brave  fellows." 

(8)  Lord  Berof  sees  my  fall— The  introduction  of  this  aggravating  circumstance 
is  much  commended  by  Addison,  as  also  Earl  Percys  taking  the  dead  man  by 
the  hand. 
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**  Ah  me !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  redoubted^  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take/' 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was. 

Which  saw  Earl  Douglas  die. 
Who  straight  in  wrath  £d  vow  revenge 

Upon  the  Lord  Percy : 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  called; 

Who  with  a  spear  most  bright. 
Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 

Ban  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  passed  the  English  archers  sdl. 

Without  all  dread  or  fear : 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear  :^ 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did.  his  body  gore. 
The  spear  went  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die. 

Whose  courage  none  could  stain : 
An  English  archer  then  perceived 

The  noble  earl  was  slam ; 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  he : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey -goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 


(1)  Redoubted— fonmdatole ;  from  the  French,  redoutert  to  fear,  dread. 

(2)  Each  earl  died,  it  will  be  obsenred,  by  the  national  weapon  of  hia  enemy 
-the  Soot  by  an  English  arrow,  the  Englishman  by  a  Scottish  spear. 
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This  fight  did  last  &om  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun,i 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Eobert  Batdiffe,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron : 

And,  with  Sir  Greorge,  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  ftalph  Raby  there  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps,^ 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  flee. 


(1)  From  hreakof  day^  ^c— This  is  not  consistent  with  the  opening  of  Uie  ballad, 
where  we  are  told  of  the  huntsman  having  dined  before  the  arrival  of  Dong^  and 
his  men.    In  the  old  song  this  inconsistency  is  absent : 

"  This  battle  begun  in  Cheviot 
An  hour  before  the  none  {noon)^ 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rung. 
The  battle  was  not  half  done." 

It  would  appear  from  this  quotation  that  the  evening  beU,  or  curfew,  was 
■obstitnted  by  the  modemiser,  after  the  Beformation,  for  the  vesper  bell  of  the 
ancient  writer. 

(2)  DoUful  dftmps—i.  e.  **  I,  as  one  in  deep  concern,  must  lament."  This  ex- 
pression, which  has  now  become  ludicrous,  was  formerly  only  employed  in  the 
sense  given  above.  Dump  is  by  some  derived  from  dumb,  and  thought  to  express 
the  silent  grief  which  arises  from  deep  affliction.  It  sometimes  signifies  a 
melancholy  strain  of  music.  The  modemiser  has  not  in  this  instance  improvr!(l 
upon  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  the  original,  which  runs  thus : — 

**  For  Witherington  my  heart  is  woe, 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be ; 
For  when  both  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two, 
Tet  he  knelt  and  fought  on  his  knee.** 
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Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Ratoliffe,  too> 

His  sister's  son  was  he ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed. 

Bat  saved  he  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell,  in  like  case. 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die ; 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three ; 
The  rest  in  Clievy  Chace  were  slain. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears^ 

Bat  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  batlied  in  purple  gore. 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times. 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  day. 

The  news  was  brought  to  Edenborrow, 
•    Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign. 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain : 

"  0  heavy  news ! "  King  James  did  say, 

"  Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he." 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came. 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy  Chace. 

"  Now  God  be  with  him,"  said  our  king, 

"  Sithi  'twill  no  better  be ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm. 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

(l*^  SitfA— fiince.    Another  f onn  is  sithence,  whence  came  since.. 
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"  Yet  shall  not  Scots  nor  Scotland  saj. 
But  I  will  vengeance  take : 

I'll  be  reveneed  on  them  all. 
For  brave  Earl  Percy's  s^e.'* 

This  vow  full  well  tlie  king  performed. 

After,  at  LIumbledown  ;i 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  lords  of  high  renown ; 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 

Did  many  hundreds  die. — 
Thus  endeth^  the  hunting  of  Chevy  Chace, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 

God  save  the  king !  and  bless  this  land. 
With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 

Aud  grant,  henceforth,  that  foul  debate' 
'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 


FEMALE  NAMES. 


In  Christian  world  Mabt  the  garland  wears ; 
Kebecca  Sweetens  on  a  Hebrew's  ear ; 
Quakers  for  pure  Pbiscilla  are  more  clear ; 
And  the  light  Gau]  by  amorous  Ninon  swears. 


(1)  J9um52e(fottm— Hmnbleton,  or  Homildon  Hill,  In  Korthumbedand,  where  a 
battle  took  place  in  1402,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son 
Hotspur  gained  a  complete  yictory  over  the  Scots. 

(2)  J^us  endetAr— This  battle  at  Homildon  Hill,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
hunting  in  Chevy  Chace,  is  called  the  ending  of  the  hunting. 

(8)  Debate— tbia  word,  formerly  used  to  denote  every  kind  of  contest,  has  in 
course  of  time  come  to  mean  verbal  strife  only. 

Having  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  this  ballad  the  tributes  of  praise  whidi  its 
merits  have  elicited,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  at  the  close,  a  contrary  opinion  delivered 
by  a  great  authority.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Addison,''  while  ridiculing 
Addison  for  haying  praised  the  ballad  in  the  "  Spectator,**  speaks  of  the  **  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility  of  the  poem;"  and  adds— ** the  story  cannot  possibly  be  told 
in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impression  on  the  mind:"  an  opinion  whidi, 
when  compared  with  Dr.  Percy's,  given  in  a  former  note,  proves  how  widely 
«•  doctors  "  may  "  differ." 
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Among  the  lesser  lights  how  LucT^  shines ! 

What  air  of  fragrance  Rosamond  throws  round  I 

How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  Cecilia  sound ! 

Of  Mabthas,  and  of  Abigails,  few  lines 

Have  bragged  in  verse.    Of  coarsest  household  stuff 

Should  homely  Joan  be  fashioned.    But  can 

You  Bab3aba  resist,  or  Marian  ? 

And  is  not  Glare  for  love  excuse  enough  P 

Yet,  by  my  faith  in  numbers,  1  profess. 

These  all,  than  Saxon  Edith,  Dlease  me  less. 

Lamb, 


SWIMMING.* 

Ohsebed  bv  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crvstal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing^  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circlmg  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emerge ;  and  throuda  the  obedient  wave. 
At  each  short  breathing  by liis  lip  repelled, 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes. 
As  humour  leads,  an  easy  winding  path ; 
While,  from  his  polished  sides,  a  dewy  l^ht 
Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  round. 
This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health. 
The  kind  re&esher  of  the  summer  heats ; 
Nor,  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 


(1)  Luey—ftom  the  Latin  ltix,lucitj  light.  The  graceful  ingenuity  displayed  in 
tibia  and  the  next  two  lines  well  deserves  attention.  **Among  the  lesser /^Ats  how 
Luqf  ahinet"  is  exceedingly  apt ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  **  What  air  of  fragrance 
RoKoncnd  (from  the  Latin  rosa^  rose,  and  mundaf  pure  or  sweet)  throws  round." 

(2)  This  passage  is  extracted  from  the  "  Summer  "  of  Thomson's  ^*  Seasons." 

(3)  Gazing— i,  e,  gazing  at.  This  license  of  leaving  out  words  is  very  frequently 
employed  by  Thomson.  See  below, "  headlong  down  the  circling  flood,"  t.  «.  into 
the  flood ;  and  **  the  limbs  knit,*  i.  e.  became  knit  or  compacted  into  strength. 
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Thus  life  redoubles ;  and  is  oft  preserved 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  iUapsei 
Of  accident  disastrous.    Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force  ;  and  the  Koman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conauered  earth. 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  suodue  the  wave. 
Even^  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 


Tiomtaik 


ON  A  TEAR. 


Oh  !  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystalize  this  sacred  treasure ! 

Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 

Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  sensibility. 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light  I 
in  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine ;' 

More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul. 
Who  ever  fliest  to  bring  relief. 

When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grief.* 


(1)  lUetpte—itViding  into  occurrence.  This  **  swift  illapse  of  accident  disastrous,'* 
is  a  Tery  pedantic  and  unpleasin/;  expression. 

(3)  A'en— The  word  **  even  "  belongs  to  the  next  clause,  though  for  convenience* 
sake  placed  here.  The  constmction  in  prose  would  he,  From  the  body's  purity, 
even  the  miod,  &c. 

(8)  Bays  of  virtue  sAine— because  tears  are  frequently  the  indication  of  repent- 
ance. 

(4)  Love  or  pity,  Ac. — all  which  passions,  thou|^  so  diverse  in  their  character, 
find  relief  through  the  same  natural  channel. 
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Tbe  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme,f 

In  every  dime,  in  every  age ; 
Thou  charm'st  in  fancy's  idle  dream^ 

In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  veij  law^  which  monlds  a  tear, 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIPE.3 

**  Be  up  and  doing.** 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  nuniberts, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

I^ot  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  today. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 


(1)  Tke  tag^i^  ^c— The  tear  which  stimulates  the  poet's  fan<7,  impels  the  phl- 
loMpher  to  inqoiie  scientifically  into  its  origin,  the  cause  of  its  shape,  trickling 
down,  fte. 

(2)  Zoio— the  law  of  gravitation. 

(8)  **  Ko  poet  has  more  beautifully  expressed  the  depth  of  his  conviction,  that 
life  is  an  earnest  reality,  something  with  eternal  issues  and  dependencies ;  that 
this  earth  is  nv  scene  of  revelry,  a  market  of  sale,  but  an  arena  of  contest,  and  a 
hall  of  doom.  This  is  the  inspiration  of  his  [Longfellow's]  'Psalm  of  Life."^ 
GUfiUan- 
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In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  bivouao  of  Life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle 
Be  like  heroes  in  the  strife  I 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  1 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act — ^act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  Grod  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


LongfeUoto. 


EXCELSI0R.1 

**  Onward  and  upward." 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  vUlage  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  Danner,  with  the  strange  device, 
"  Excelsior ! " 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
"  Excelsior ! " 

(1)  *' '  EzoeLiior '  is  Life  and  its  Psalm  poiionified.  Longfellow  has  written  in 
it  his  glowing  hopes  of  the  future,  as  well  as  his  theory  of  the  past.  That  figm« 
climbing  the  evening  Alps,  in  defiance  of  danger,  of  man's  remonstrance,  and  the 
far  deeper  fascination  of  woman's  love,  is  a  type  of  man  struggling,  triumphing, 
purified  by  suffering,  perfected  in  death.**— Gi^/U^on. 
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In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
"Excelsior!" 

"Try  not  the  pass !"  the  old  man  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  !'* 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
"Excelsior!" 

"  0  stay !"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  stiU  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
*' Excelsior!" 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night ! 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
'*^Excelsior ! " 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward. 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
"Excelsior!" 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  ffrasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
«  Excelsior!" 

There,  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 

"  Excelsior ! "  Longfelkw. 
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THE  OCEAN.i 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — ^rdl ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  pliin 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  iuikneli*d,  uncoffin'd,' and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  nim, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  stren^h  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  plavful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haplv  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay.^ 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Cartilage,  what  are  they  ?• 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

(1)  This  passage  has  been  mnoh  criticised  both  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  other* 
vriae.  Its  general  effect  cannot  but  be  considered  as  strUdng,  even  though  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  details  be  questioned.  The  assailants  of  the  poet^  genius 
quote  with  some  plausibility  a  passage  from  **  Corinne,"  to  prove  that  even  the 
**  original  and  fundamental  theme,*  was  borrowed  from  Madame  de  StaO,  who 
speaks  of—'*  Le  spectacle  de  cette  superbe  mer,  sur  laqueUe  IHiomme  ne  pent  im- 
primer  sa  trace.  La  terre,*  she  goes  on  to  say,  **  est  travaiU^  par  Id,  les  mon- 
tagnes  sont  couples  par  ses  routes,  les  rivieres  se  reserrent  en  canaux  pour  porter 
ses  marchandises ;  mais  si  les  vaisseaux  sillonnent  un  moment  les  ondes,  la  vague 
vient  effacer  aussitdt  cette  14g^re  marque  de  servitude,  et  la  mer  r^aralt  teJle  qi^elle 
fdt  au  premier  jourde  la  creation.'* 

(2)  The  cynical  tone  and  awkward  phraseology  of  this  stanza  are  brou^t  to  a 
elimax  in  the  solecism  here  perpetrated.  **  There  let  him  lay,"  is  quite  unpar- 
donable. 

(3)  **  On  those  diores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world :  the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  G-recian,  and  the  Boman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law, 
almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  as  firom  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean."—  Dr,  Johnaon^  in  BotwelPs  lifg. 
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Has  dried  ud  realms  to  deserts :— -not  so  thou, 
Unchan^abie  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  phiy— 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  orow— » 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Ghisses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  cHme 
Dark-heavmg ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime^' 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me  . 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ^*twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
Eor  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane,  as  I  do  here. 

Bj/ron, 


WOMAN.i 

Thbotjgh  many  a  land  and  clime  a  ranger,^ 
With  toilsome  steps  I've  held  my  way, 

A  lonely  unprotectea  stranger,^ 
To  all  the  stranger's  ills  a  prey. 

While  steering  thus  my  course  precarious. 

My  fortune  still  has  been  to  find 
Men's  hearts  and  dispositions  various. 

But  gentle  Woman  ever  kind ; 

(1)  The  sentiments  which  are  above  so  tastefully  versified  may  be  found  in 
the  joomal  of  Ledyard  the  traveller.  See  his  interesting  "Life  and  Travels,^ 
P.84S. 

(3)  Bonder— Ledyard  was  the  companion  of  Ck)ok  in  his  last  voyage,  and 
travelled  mudi  besides  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Africa. 

(8)  Stranger— 'bova.  the  Latin  extraneusj  outside,  foreign ;  the  word  is  thus 
fonned :  ez,  extra,  extraneus,  estrange  (old  French),  ttrange,  ttranger. 
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Alire  to  every  tender  feelings 

To  deeds  oT  mercy  ever  prone ; 
The  wounds  of  pain  and  sorrow  healings 

With  soft  compassion's  sweetest  tone. 

No  proud  delay,  no  dark  suspicion 
Stints  the  free  bounty  of  their  heart ; 

They  turn  not  from  the  sad  petition. 
But  cheerful  aid  at  once  impart. 

Formed  in  benevolence  of  nature. 

Obliging,  modest,  gay,  and  mild. 
Woman's  the  same  endearing  creature. 

In  courtly  town  and  savage  wild. 

When  parched  with  thirst,  with  hunger  wasted^ 
Her  friendly  hand  refreshment  gave ; 

How  sweet  the  coarsest  food  has  tasted. 
What  cordial  in  the  simple  wave  !^ 

Her  courteous  looks,  her  words  caressing, 

Shed  comfort  on  the  fainting  soul ; 
Woman's  the  stranger's  seneral  blessing 

Erom  sultry  India  to  tue  Pole ! 

Barbauld. 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

The  bow3  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring ; 

Vice  seems  already  slain ! 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string, 

And  it  revives  again. 


(1)  Fove— The  precise  words  of  the  journal  are  :—*' These  actions  have  been 
performed  in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet 
draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish." 

(3)  ^010— the  **l)ow"  is  reason,  whose  decisions  are  too  often  thwarted  by 
paatioo. 
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Some  foe  to  liis  upru^ht  intent 

Finds  out  lus  weaker  part. 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise. 

Through  all  his  art^  we  view; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

flis  coiilfcience  owns  it  true. 

Bound?  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length. 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail. 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 

Cowper. 


DEATH'S  FINAL  C0NQUEST.8 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state* 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  ;5 

(1)  His  ar<— the  art  with  which  he  attempts  to  oonceal  his  inconaiBtency  and^ 

my. 

(3)  Bound,  ^c— These  last  two  stanzas  are  beaatifnlly  simple ;  the  flgore  is- 
'en  carried  oot,  and  la  the  line  **  The  breath  of  heaven,"  &c.,  becomes  particularly 
zikuig. 

tS)  tta»  poem  was  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
f4)  Blood  emd  stofe— high  birth  and  actual  rank. 
(5)  Where  they  A»Z/— plant  laurels  for  themselves  (m  the  Mood  they  have  qOt. 
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But  their  strong  nenres  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still.^ 

Early  or  kite, 

They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  Death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow : 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ! 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds ! 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 


HELVELLYN.a 


I  CLIMBED  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling. 

And,  starting,  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Ited-tam^  was  bending. 

And  Gathedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  impending, 

When  1  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer^  nad  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  pilgrim^  of  nature  lay  stretched  in  decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay : 

(1)  Tame,  ^c— but  cannot  tame  the  great  conqueror,  Death. 

(2)  Helvellyn — A  lofty  mountain  in  Cumberland.  Striden-edge  and  Cathedicam 
are  parts  of  it. 

(3)  Ited-tam—B,  **  tarn  **  is  a  small  lake  high  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  moontain. 

(4)  Wanderer— Mt,  Charles  Gough,  of  Manchester,  perished  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  by  losing  his  way  over  the  mountain  Helvellyn. 

(6)  Filgrim—from  the  Italian  peUegrino,  which  is  from  the  Latin  paregrinuit 
i,  e.  one  who  goes  about  per  o^rum— tlirough  the  country.  Hence,  originally,  a 
pilgrim  was,  generally,  a  wanderer,  a  traveller ;  then,  one  who  travelled  with  a 
devotional  purpose  to  some  sacred  epot.  A  '*  pilgrim  of  nature,"  therefore,  ia 
one  who  visits  the  shrines,  i.  e.  the  choice  beauties  and  sublimities,  of  nature. 


o» 
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Nor  yet  quite  deserted  tlioagh  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithml  in  death,  bis  mute  favourite^  attended, 
The  much-loTed  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  F 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  ofb  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  manv  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou  number. 
Ere  he  feided  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  oh !  was  it  meet  that — ^no  requiem^  read  o'er  him, 
1^0  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him — 
Unhonoured  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  F 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  a  peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestrv  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  haU ; 
With  scutcueons^  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pa^s  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall ; 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming, 
In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming. 
Ear  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  falL 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head,  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb. 

When  'wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  high  in  stature, 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam ; 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert^  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies^  sung  by  the  gay  plover  flyinc. 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 

In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Gathedicam. 

Walter  Scott. 

(1)  Mute  favourite— 9k  terrier,  which  for  three  months  guarded  the  dead  body 
«f  her  master.         \ 

(2)  Requiem— tccan.  the  Latin  requtes^  rest-Hrtrictly  a  mass  for  the  dead,  which 
begins  with  the  words  "  B^uiem  atenuanJ*  It  is  used  here  with  some  latitude 
ioTf  f aneral  service. 

(8)  Scitlchean—frcm.  the  Latin  scutunij  shield— originally  the  actual  shield 
worn  in  battle,  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  various  devices  were 
engraven ;  hence  it  signifies  any  field  or  ground  on  which  are  blazoned  the 
armorial  bearings  of  a  family. 

(4)  Desert— for  deserted,  lonely. 

(5)  Obeequieg-funeralr—A  conmion  interment  is  a, funeral:  obsequies  are  ponqwua 
funeral  ceremonies,  with  processions,  &c.  To  **Bing  obsequies  **  is  scarcely  a 
Rorreet  cxpi^eeeion,  even  allowing  for  poetic  lieence. 
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ELEGY 

WJUTTEN  IN  A  COTJNTKT  CHTTECHTABS.^ 

The  curfew^  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea^s 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness^  and  to  me. 

,  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sights 
And  all  the  au:  a  solemn  stillness  holds,5 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save,  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower,* 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  nigged  elms,7  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

(1)  This  well-known  poem  is  perhaps  unequalled  for  the  skiU  with  which  Ij^e 
pathetic  and  the  picturesque  are  combined,  to  excite  our  interest  in  the  ^  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  The  language,  too,  is  eminently  tasteful  and  eiqtreasivie,  and 
furnishes  a  rich  store  of  those  apt  quotations  which—like  snatches  of  some 
favourite  air— touch  the  heart  with  a  momentary,  yet  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
The  **  country  churchyard  "  is  said  to  be  that  of  Stoke  Fogeis,  in  Buddng^iam- 
shire,  the  scenery  in  and  around  which  harmonizes  well  with  that  described  in  the 
poem.  Gray  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  and 
here  too  he  was  buried. 

(2)  Oarfeto—the  *' curfew"  here  simply  means  any  bell — time  indefinite- 
sounding  in  the  evening,  and  fancifully  considered  as  announcing  the  death  of 
the  day. 

(8)  Xeo— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leag^  laid  land— land  that  lies  nntilled— a 
meadow  or  pasture.  Lea  is  connected  with  ley^  leigh^  and  legh^  which  are  found  in 
proper  names,  as  Elmsley,  Stoneleigh,  &c. 

(4)  Darhnest— not  absolute  darkness,  but  the  shade  of  evening  in  contrast  with 
the  bri^tness  of  day.  If  taken  strictly,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  "  fades"  and 
**  glimmering  "  in  the  second  stanza,  and  *'  moon  "  in  the  third. 

(5)  Bold9-~4.  e,  the  stillness  holds  or  fills  all  the  air. 

(6)  Bower — from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bur^  a  retired  apartment— any  place  of 
retirement;  hence  a  lady^  bower  is  her  own  private  room. 

(7)  Beneath,  ^v.— With  this  stanza,  after  the  prelude  of  the  three  preceding, 
whioh  are  purely  descriptive,  that  human  interest  is  infused  into  the  poem, 
which  pervades  it  henceforth  to  its  dose. 
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The  breezy  call^  of  incense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed,^ 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.^ 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run*  to  Hsp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss^  to  share. 

Oft  did*  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  \ 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

[The  thoughtless?  world  to  majesty  may  bow. 

Exalt  the  brave  and  idolize  success ; 
But  more  to  innocence  their  safety  owe, 

Than  power  or  genius  e'er  conspired  to  bless.] 


(1)  Breezy  caR,  Jtc,—A  beautiful  stanza,  though  perhaps  slightly  manred  by  the 
echoing  sounds  of  **  breezy  "  and  "  breathing.''  A  similar  fault  occuxb  in  the  last 
stanza,  **  Aeoves  "  and  **  hetxp,^ 

(2)  The  gtraw-huUt  shed^,  e,  the  shed  or  shade  fonned  by  the  projecting  thatch. 
(8)  Lowly  bed— of  course  the  actual  bed  is  meant,  but  the  expression  has  been 

mistaken  for  the  bed  of  death,  the  grave. 

(4)  Jt»n— run  home  to  tell  the  news. 

(5)  Envied  kiss,  S^c, — ^It  is  impossible  not  to  quote  here  the  beautihil  lines  of 
Looretias  (iv.  907),  which  probably  suggested  the  above  passage : — 

**  At  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  leeta,  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  dnlces  occnrrent  oscula  natl 
Pneripere!** 

• 

How  pretty  is  "  oscula  prteripere,"  to  snatch  the  first  kisa ! 

(6)  Oft  did,  Ac. — ^Each  line  of  this  stanza  aptly  describes  a  dass  of  agricultural 
labourers— the  reapers,  the  ploughmen,  &c. 

(7)  The  thoughtless^  ^c— This  and  the  other  stanzas  enclosed  in  brackets  are 
taken  from  the  early  editions,  or  from  the  MS.  left  by  Gray.  They  are  much 
too  beautiful  to  be  either  lost  or  banished,  and  the  present  editor  has  therefore 
ventured  to  find  a  place  for  them. 
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The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  tnat  wealtn  e'er  g&re. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud !  impute  to  these^  the  fiiult, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied^  urn,  or  animated  bust,    • 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  P 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke^  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  luive  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Bich  with*  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrol : 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage,* 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem<^  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 


(1)  Impute  to  these^  Ac—d.  e.  do  not  suppose  that  these  poor  men  do  ritit  daerte 
•*  trc^hies  "  as  well  as  you. 

(3)  iSltorietf--embos8ed  with  figures,  or  bearing  an  inscriptioa  relating  to  the 
story  and  history  of  the  deceased.    Milton,  in  "  H  Fenseroeo  *>  (see  p.  810),  haa— 

*'  And  storied  windows,  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light'' 

(3)  iVovoXtfofrom  the  Latin  provoco,  I  challenge  or  call  forUi ;  here,  call  baok 
again  to  life* 

(4)  Bieh  vHthf  ^e.~containing  the  riches  which  time,  like  a  conqueror,  has 
(Tigered  together.    A  noble  expression ! 

(5)  JZo^e— ardour,  enthusiasm.  This  use  of  the  word  was  once  common.  Thns 
Pope  writes:— 

«  So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  roffe/* 

(6)  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  considers  the  reference  to  *'  gems  "  of  the  ocean  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  illustrations  of  the  poem,  which  are  all  drawn  ^th  great 
taate  from  rural  scenes  and  circumstances. 
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Full  many  a  flower^  is  bom  to  blush  unse(m» 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  Yilli^  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 

The  littfe  tyrant  of  fails  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th^  appkiuse  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history^  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  !— 

Forbade  to  waoe  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs^  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  firom^  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife — 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

[Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease ; 

In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.] 


(1)  Jfony  a  fimoer^  4'^.— Every  word  here  seems  the  ehoicest  poBdhle,  and  the 
ooDoeption,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  thus  appears  invested  with  a  double  ohann. 

(2)  "Bead  their  history:  4*^.— Bemarkable  for  the  fqhiess  of  meaning  condensed 
iato  a  few  words. 

(8)  The  ftruggling  pangs,  ^c— It  has  been  justly  observed  that  this  stanza 
rather  weakens  than  increases  the  interest  excited  by  the  last,  and  comes  in 
laggingly  after  that  sonorous  couplet,  **  Forbade  to  wade,  ftc,"  which  certainly 
ong^t  to  have  closed  the  passage.  The  sense  is — ^Their  lot  forbade  their  learning 
those  mean  arts  by  which  men  rise,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  world,  and  which  too 
frequently  involve  the  abandonment  of  truth  and  honour. 

(4)  Far  framy  ^c— i.  e,  living  far  from  the  injhience  of  the  *'  ignoble  strife," 
their  wishes  never  strayed  towards  it.  The  **  far  from,"  has,  of  course,  no  gram* 
matical  connection  with  *'  stray." 
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Yet  even^  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  stiU^  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deckt^ 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigL 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  mose^ 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die, 

For^  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
Tliis  pleasmg,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  Imgering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops^  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 
Even  in  our  ashes^  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,6  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If,  'chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 


(1)  Fef  eveHf  l|v.— Tlie  direct  train  of  thought,  ^i^ch  has  been  long  interrupted 
is  here  resumed  from  the  stanza  beginning,  "  Nor  you,  ye  prond,"  and  may  b 
thus  connected:— -Though  these  poor  people  hare  no  monuments  in  cattiedraU 
yet  even  they  love  to  have  some  memorial,  however  frail,  raised  near  their  bonec 
to  bespeak  the  sympathy  of  passers-by. 

(2)  <S^t2^— always,  continually ;  as  if  put  for,  <*  yon  will  constantly  find."  i 
«omewhat  rare  use  of  the  word,  if  this  be  indeed  its  meaning  here,  which  is  nc 
certain. 

(3)  For,  S^c.—ThiB  stanza  is  connected  with  the  last  but  one ;  the  last  being  ii 
parenthesis. 

(4)  Piota  (frcgM— affectionate  tears ;  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  puts,  dotifa 
to  relations. 

(5)  Even  in  our  ashes,  ^c, — even  in  the  grave,  that  desire  for  aCfectionati 
sympathy  which  we  evinced  when  alive,  is  expressed  by  the  <*  frail  memorial  stil 
■erected  nigh."   Chaucer  writes : — 

**  Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  y-reken  {smokingy^ 

(6)  For  thety  Ac. — t.  e.  as  to  thee.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  refers  to  th< 
•character  and  circumstances  of  the  author,  who,  by  reflecting  on  the  conditioi 
■And  fate  of  others,  is  naturally  reminded  cf  hte  own. 
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Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say — 
**  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Broshing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

*  "There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

I"  Him  have  we  seeni  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 

Oft  as  the  woodlark  piped  her  farewell  song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun.] 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

I^ow  drooping  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

^One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  church-way  patli  we  saw  him  borne  :— 
Approach,  ana  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

(jraved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

["  There  scattered^  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 

The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground."] 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 

(1)  Htm  have  toe  geetij  ^c— This  stanza,  the  *'  Doric  delicacy''  of  which  is 
IMraised  by  HAason,  completes  the  poet's  day,  by  supplying  the  evening.  It  is  taken 
from  Gray's  first  manuscript. 

(2)  There  scattered^  ^c— This  exquisite  stanza  was  printed  in  the  earlier  editions, 
bit  afterwards  omitted  by  the  author  **  because  he  thought  it  was  too  long  a 
parenthesis  in  this  place."  The  judgment  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  is  re-admitted 
here,  notwithstandiug,  for  the  reason  given  in  note  7,  p.  6L 
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Fair  Sdencc^  firowned  not  oa  his  hiunble  bbtb. 
And  Mdancholj'  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Larse  was  his  bounty,'  and  his  sonl  sincere  ^ 
UeaTen  did  a  recomnense  as  largely  send : 

HecaTe  to  miserj  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 
Ke  gained  torn  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend.' 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There*  thej  alike  in  tremUine  hope  repose,) 
Tbe  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  Gray. 


TO  A  WATER-FOWL. 

WmTHEB,  midst  Ming  dew,^ 
While  glow  the  hearens  with  the  last  steps  of  daj. 
Far,  tlvrough  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  porsue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 


(1)  FairSdeneej  ^ — i.  e.  the  lowlmeas  of  his  birth  (not,  howevor,  that  Gray's 
birth  was  aetnally  humble)  did  not  interfere  with  his  aooceiiaful  pnrsait  of  aoience 
and  knowledge. 

(2)  Qn,j  was  of  a  grave  temperament,  and  yet,  like  Cowper,  wrote  some  par* 
ticnlaxly  hnmorona  poems. 

(3)  Bounty— Thb  word  usually  refers  to  actual  generoaity,  but  hem  it  seems  to 
mean  generosity  of  heart. 

(4)  iStneere— open  and  capable  of  friendship. 

(5)  FViend—frclbably  the  poet  refers  to  his  friend  Mason. 

(6)  There— in  their  **  dread  abode,"  the  bosom,  t.  e.  the  mercy  of  Ch)d,  to  which 
he  refers  both  his  merits  and  his  firaQties. 

These  notes  may  properiy  conclude  with  Dr.  Johnson^  judgment  on  the  poem, 
that  it  -  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 
ments to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.''    See  **  Life  of  Gtray.** 

(7)  Falling  dew-^'O^  marks  the  time ;  for  the  bird  being  high  in  the  ai%  was 
not,  of  course,  in  the  midst  clL  **  falling  dew." 
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Seek'st  tliou  the  plashy^  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocky  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  power^  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast'— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  win^s  have  fanned. 
At  that  &r  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shait  thou  find  a  summer-home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone — the  abyss  of  heayen 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart, 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  giyen. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way,  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


(1)  jFbu^— from  the  noun  pla$h.  The  termination  ash^  according  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
denotes  a  sharp,  sudden  motion,  gradually  subsiding,  as  in  crash,  flashy  plash,  l^c. 
See  his  **Grammatica  Linguse  Anglicanse,"  p.  160. 

(2)  There  is  a  power ,  8fc, — i.  e.  the  inquiries  in  the  last  stanza  seem  to  impute 
vagueness  and  indecision  to  thy  movements,  but  such  is  not  their  character ; — 
There  it  a  power  that  teaches  thee  thy  way,  &o. 

(8)  Coast— A.  peculiar  but  striking  use  of  the  word,  as  if  the  bird  were  skirting 
dM  very  vault  of  the  sky. 
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ALEXANDER  SELKIRK'S  SOLILOQUT.* 

I  AM  monarch^  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  facef 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  phioe. 

1  am  out  of  humanity'sS  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone. 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  oyer  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Ijieir  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  loye, 

Diymely^  bestowed  upon  man. 
Oh !  had  1  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

dow  soon  would  I  taste  you  agaiiL  t 
My  sorrows  I  then  mi^ht  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  oi  youth. 

Keligion !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heayenly  word ! 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 


(1)  Alexander  Selkirk  wu  a  sailor,  who  having  quarrelled  with  his  captain,  'W 
set  on  shore  by  him,  in  the  year  1704,  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Joan  Fomiii- 
dez,  and  remained  there  more  than  four  years. 

(2)  Monarchy  sovereign— The  former  word— from  the  Greek  fuSvos,  atone,  and 
opxof >  ft  governor— signifies  one  who  has  sole  authority ;  sovereigi^—iKKa  Am 
Latin  supremtu  (through  the  old  English,  sovran),  highest— one  who  has  tiie 
highest  authority.  As  there  was  no  question  of  rank  in  Selkirk's  case,  the  iHptnesi 
of  the  word  *'  monarch  "  is  obvious. 

(8)  Htananiljf—iimnaxi  nature,  mankind. 

(4)  Dwinefy—ta  the  Latin  dwinitui,  by  divine  providence,  from  heaven. 
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But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell^ 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard ; 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  snuled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds !  that  have  made  me  your  sport,^ 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
Oh !  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  tne  swift- winged  arrows  of  light 
When  1  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But,  alas !  recollection  at  hand. 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ;^ 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouragmg  thought ! 
Gives  even  {fiction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  lus  lot.  Cowper, 


THE  HAPPY  MAN.* 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught* 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought,® 

And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill ; 

(1)  7%e  chttrch-going  bell— This  expression  ought  by  analogy  to  mean  the  bell 
ftt  goes  to  church,  and  is  therefore  censured  by  Wordsworth  in  the  Appendix  to 
}t*  Lyrical  Ballads." 

(2)  Sport-r-T!i^  implies  that  the  author  supposed  that  Selkirk  had  been  ship- 
•ecked,  which,  as  just  explained,  was  not  the  fact. 

(3)  Lair— See  note  1,  p.  4. 

(4)  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  author  of  this  quaint  and  excellent  poem,  was  a 
end  and  contemporary  of  Milton. 

(5)  Bom  and  taught— i.  e.  both  by  birth  and  education. 

(6)  Honest  thought— hooesly  of  purpose. 
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Whose  soul  is  still^  pre[)ared  for  death ; 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are ; 
Untied^  unto  the  world  by  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Or  vice ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  praise  ;• 

Nor*  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed  ;• 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  Gk)d  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend  :— 

This  man  is  freed^  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  H.  JFoiiom. 


ODE  ON  THE  SPRINGS 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours,8 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 

(1)  SUH—elways.    (See  note  2,  p.  64.) 

(2)  Untiedf  S^c.—not  connected  with  the  world  by  anxiety  abont  either  publie  or 
private  applause. 

(8)  JVowc— flattery. 

(4)  Nor,  ^c— i.  e.  who  never  understood  rales  of  policy,  but  rules  of  ri|^ 

(5)  Rumours  freed — free  from  cares  and  anxieties.  The  remaining  lines  of  this 
stanza  are  at  onoe  simple  and  vigorous. 

(6)  Freedf  S^c—hom  the  slavish  bonds  both  of  hope  and  fear,  for  hope  Is  no  less 
enthralling  than  fear. 

(7)  **  The  *  Ode  on  the  Spring '  is  an  epitome  of  everything  beautiful  xxpoa  tibis 
subject.''— Gtiftert  Wakefield, 

(8)  J9burs— These  fair  damsels  are  represented  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  wilh  the 
epithets  **  golden-armed "  and  "  fair-haired,"  as  forming  the  train  of  Venia. 
Their  office  here— opening  the  flowers  and  waking  the  year,  as  messengexB  of  the 
Queen  of  Beauty— is  most  tastefully  conceived.  **  Bosy-bosomed,"  says  Wake- 
field, means,  *'  with  bosoms  full  of  roses,"  perhaps  rather,  beantif ul-bosomed. 
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Disclose  tlie  long-expectingi  flowers. 

And  wake  the  purple^  year ! 
The  Attic  warbler^  pours  her  throat 
Besponsiye  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony*  of  spring ; 
While,  whispering  pleasures  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade ; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd,* 
How  low,®  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  mdigent?  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  care ; 
The  pantmgS  herds  repose 

(1)  E±pecting— In  some  editions  "  expected  "  is  found ;  obviously  a  very  inferior 
nwding. 

(2)  i\«rpie— Virgil  uses  the  expression  **  ver  purpureuntt'*  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  *'  bright  and  beautiful  spring/'  and  tl^s  is  probably  the  sense  in 
-which  the  word  **  purple  "  is  often  employed  by  poets  of  the  18th  century. 

^)  Atiie  warbler— ihe  nightingale.    We  find  in  Milton  ("  Paradise  Begalned,* 

iv.246):— 

"The  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  sunmier  long.'' 

it  is  called  the  **  Attic  bird"  because  Philomela,  who  was  changed,  as  the  fables 
sajt  into  a  nightingale,  was  an  Athenian  maiden. 

(4)  Harmony^  melody — ^The  difference  between  these  words  is  that  the  latter 
denotes  a  succession,  the  former  a  combination,  of  musical  notes. 

(6)  Ardour  of  the  crowd — equivalent  to  the  **  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife" 
See  the  *<  Elegy,"  note  4,  p.  63. 

(6)  How  lowt  ^, — ^These  lines  appeared  thus  in  the  first  edition  ^— 

**  How  low,  how  indigent  the  proud. 
How  little  are  the  great! " 

loot  were  subsequently  altered  "  to  avoid  the  sort  ci  pun  upon  *  little  *  and  *  great.'  '> 

(7)  Indigent— becaxae  they  lack  the  pure  pleasures  of  nature. 

(8)  Panting— It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  epithet,  and  to  parts  of  the  laat 
stsDsa,  **  at  ease  reoliued,"  &c.,  that  they  are  more  suitable  to  summer  than  to 
fpfing. 
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Tet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  !i 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  win^. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honeyed^  springs 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gaUy.gilded  trim. 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's^  sober  eye. 

Such  is  tne  race  of  man ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  tlurough  life's  little  day. 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest ; 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance^ 
Or  chilled  oy  a^,  their  airy  dance 

lliey  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low. 

The  sportive  kind*  reply ; — 
"Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thouP 

A  solitary  fly ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female^  meets. 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweet^ 

No  painted®  plumagfe  to  display ; 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown ; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring^  is  gone — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May."  Gray. 

(1)  GUnD9—ti  daring,  not  to  say  audacious,  word ;— a  murmur  glows  I 

(2)  Honeyed— J)r*  Johnson  has  censured  the  use  of  adjectives  of  this  class,  whkdi 
look  like  participles,  but  are  really  derived  from  nouns.  Such  forms  are,  however, 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  language;  thus  we  find  ** slippered  pantaloon,*' 
*»  tapestried  haU,**  *•  spiced  cup,"  "  daisied  bank,"  &c. 

(3)  To  Omtemplabion's^  8(c. — '*  This  stanza  furnishes  the  most  curious  spedmeo 
of  a  continued  metaphor — ^the  happiest  intermixture  of  the  simile  and  the  subject 
— ^thatthe  whole  compass  of  poetry,  ancient  and  modem,  can  produce.'^^Gs^r^ 
Wakefield. 

(4)  Sportwe  kind~-4,.  e.  the  sportive  insects ;  an  awkward  expression. 

(5)  Glittering  female — In  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  glow-worm,  the  female  of 
which  is  a  wingless  insect,  and  emits  its  light,  it  is  thought,  to  attract  the  winged 
male. 

(6)  Paiated—VhxdomB  has  "pirfapfttTntf"— painted  feathers. 

(7)  Thy  iun  is  set,  thy  spring^  S^c. — It  is  a  very  conmion  metaphor  to  represent 
life  as  a  day  or  a  year.    Thus  we  speak  of  the  dawn,  morning,  nq<ni,  sunset 
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TO  THE  BUTTERFLY.i 

Guild  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
Mingh'ug  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light, 
And  where  the  flowers  of  Paradise  unfold, 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold : 
There  shall  thy  win^s,  rich  as  an  evening  sky,s 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy : 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm — a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
And  such  is  man — soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  bla^e  of  day. 


THE  CRUSADE.* 

BouuD  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brushed  the  level  brine. 
All  in  azure  steel  arrayed ; 
O'er  the  waves*  our  banners  played, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied^  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swun'g 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung. 


(88  liere),  evening,  and  night  of  life ;  88  well  as  of  its  spring  (as  here),  smmner, 
autunm,  and  winter.  This  ode  must,  notwithstanding  its  many  beauties,  be 
T^;arded  as  unfinished,  inasmuch  as  it  omits  all  consideration  of  those  '*  glorious 
hopes  **  which  raise  man  beyond  the  reach  of  any  comparison  with  the  brutes 
that  perish.    How  different  the  close  of  the  next  piece ! 

(1)  The  thought  and  diction  kA  these  lines  are  equally  rich  and  beaatif  uL  They 
are  alive  with  a  li^^t  that  warms  while  it  illumines. 

(2)  Bich  at  an  evening  sky— Happily  descriptive— an  expression  far  transcending 
the  **  painted  plumage  "  of  G-ray.    See  preceding  page. 

(3)  **The  'Crusade,'"  says  Campbell,  *'has  a  genuine  air  of  xoartial  and 
minstrel  enthusiasm.' 

(4)  WaveStbiUows—A  wave  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wagj  which  is  connected, 
perhaps,  with  lo^-on,  to  weigh  or  balance),  "  may  be  defined,"  says  Taylor,  **  a 
ridge  of  water  in  a  state  of  oscillation."  A  billow  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wig, 
a  bulge  or  belly)  is  a  wave  that  swells  or  bulges  out  more  than  others. 

(5)  TropAiecf— Adorned  with  trophies  or  memorials  of  victory. 
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•*  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Eichard  ploughs  the  deep  I 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy. 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eje^ . 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance ; 
From  Zion's  turrets,  as  afar 
Ye  keni  the  march  of  Europe's  war  !S 
Saladin,  thou  paynim^  li^g* 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring : 
On  Acco's*  spiry  citadel. 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell. 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon,* 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon 
In  vain  to  break  our  firm  array. 
Thy  brazen  drums®  hoarse  discord  bray; 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fan ; 
English  Bichard  in  the  van. 
On  to  victory  we  go, 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe.'* 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band, 
And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 
Cyprus,  from  her  rocky  mound. 
Aid  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crowned. 
Far  along  the  smiling?  main 
Echoed  tne  prophetic  strain. 

(1)  Ken^—irom  the  'Anglo-Saxon  eenn-an^  to  know  by  the  senses,  especiaUy 
■eight,  to  descry;  to  know  generally.  Tbe  word  also  means,  to  be  able;  thus 
implying  the  affirmation  that  "  knowledge  is  power." 

(2)  For— put  here  for  "  forces,"  as  in  Milton's  '*  Paradise  Lost,*  zii.  218  ^» 

*'  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  overwhelm  their  tear," 

(8)  Paynim— from,  the  Latin  paganus^  through  the  French  payen.  The  word 
originally  meant  merely  a  countryman,  then  one  who,  as  living  remote  from 
the  civilising  influence  of  towns,  clung  to  old  superstitions  and  errors,  hence  an 
unbeliever.  It  was  also  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  by  the  Omsadeni  to  the 
Blahometans. 

(4)  Acco — ^the  ancient  Ptolemais  and  the  modem  Acre. 

(5)  Si/ver  moon— The  Turkish  crescent 

(6)  Brazen  drums— To  increase  the  din,  Saladin  had  brass  kettle-dmms  beaten 
during  one  of  tbe  battles. 

(7)  Smiling— i,  e,  sparkling  in  the  sun.  iEschylus,  in  the  **Ftom0t2iew 
Yinctus,"  beautifully  refers  to  *'  the  ocean-waves'  unnumbered  smiles.* 
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Soon  we  kissed  the  sacred  earth 
That  gaye  the  suffering  Saviour  birth: 
Then  with  ardour  fresh  endued 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renewed  :— 

"Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past. 
Heaven's  favoured  hills  appear  at  last  1 
Object  of  our  holyi  vow. 
We  tread  the  Syrian  valleys  now. 
From  CarmePs  almond-sluelded  steep 
We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep : 
O'er  Engaddi*s2  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date-empurpled^  palnu 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umorage*  spread ! 

"  Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountains  hoar. 

Where  sin's  dread  load  the  Saviour  bore! 

Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn. 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 

Your  ravished  honours  to  restore. 

Fearless  we  climb  the  hostile  shore. 

And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God  !* 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod. 

Bereft  of  every  awful  rite, 

And  quenched  thy  lamps  that  beamed  so  bright; 

For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 

Lo,  Eicbard  leads  his  faithful  host ! 

Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 

1)  Holy — a  very  much  abused  word  when  employed  with  reference  to  tbe 
sades  generally. 

Y)  EngadcU— an  ancient  city  which  stood  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
learn  form  Josephus  that  it  was  once  famous  for  palm-trees  and  balsams,  or 
Q-shrubs,  but  "  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Bobinson,  who  visited  the  epot  in  1838, 
>t  a  palm-tree  exists  there."  . 
()  Date-empurpled— a/^med  with  dates.    A  very  artificial  epithet.    (See  note 

.  71.) 

I)  Jmmortal  umbrage— ia  allusion  to  the  remarkable  longevity  of  the  cedars  of 

•anon.  The  natives,  and  some  travellers,  believe  the  most  ancient  of  these  trees 

>^  the  survivors  of  those  cut  down  by  Solomon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

))  JUduntain— It  is  difficult   to  understand  how  Calvary  got  the  name  of 

ountain.**    The  word  means  a  **  skuU,"  «uid  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a 

dl  hillock  of  that  shape.    Nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  mountain  can 

oond,  and  there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  the  term. 

()  Sepidchre  of  God— the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  originally  built  tigr 

istantine.    That  referred  to  in  the  text  was  built  by  the  first  Crusaders. 
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O'er  the  far-affrighted  fields, 

Resistless  Kalibum^  he  wields. 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore ! 

From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 

In  view  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 

Thy  battermg-engines,2  huge  and  high. 

In  vain  our  steel-clad  stee£  defy ; 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state. 

On  giant-wheels^  harsh  thunders  grate. 

"  Salem,*  in  ancient  majesty 

Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  skj ! 

Soon  on  thy  battlements  divme 

Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Gonstantine.^^ 

Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 

Oar  cross  with  crimson  wove  and  gold." 

T.  Warfoiu 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ON  TUBNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH.© 

Wee,7  modest,  crimson- tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
Eor  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure^ 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie®  gem. 

(1)  JEo/i&ttm— the  sword  of  King  Arthur,  which,  according  to  the  monkldt 
historians,  came  into  the  possession  of  Bichard.  See  an  account  of  the  wonderM 
performances  of  Kalibnm  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  *'  British  History,"  book  Iz. 

(2)  Battering-engines — ^battering-rams. 

(3)  Giant-wheels— The  word  *'  giant "  is  used  in  some  componnds  in  the  sense  of 
**  very  large."  (See  "giant-bound,"  p.  22.)  "  Horse  "  seems  to  bear  the  same  in- 
terpretation, in  horse-chestnut,  horse-leech,  horse-laugh,  &c. 

(4)  Salem — ^the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.    It  signifies  <'  peace.*? 

(5)  Badge  of  Constantine — This  refers  to  the  "  labaruniy"  as  the  magnificent 
banner  was  called,  which  Constantino,  after  his  conversion,  adopted  as  the  im- 
perial  standard.  It  bore  a  cross  woven  in  gold  upon  purple  clotli ;  not  crimson,  at 
implied  in  the  text. 

(6)  **  The  verses  to  the  *  Mouse '  and  *  Mountain  Daisy '  were  composed,"  saye 
the  poet's  brother,  "  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  and  while  the  author  was  hoIdin|( 
the  plough." 

(7)  TTee— little.  (8)  Stoure—duat,  (9)  Bonnie-be&xitUviL 
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Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebori  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,^  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet,* 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward  springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
let  cheerfully  thou  glinted^  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  garden  yields 
High  sheltermg  woods  and  wa's^  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield^ 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns?  the  histie  stibble-field,^ 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  Dosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise : 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
W^ho  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink ! 

(1)  A'eetor— neighbour. 

(2)  Loetk — **  I  have  seldom,"  says  Mackenzie,  **met  with  an  image  mote  truly 
custoral,  than  that  of  the  lark  in  the  second  stanza,** 

(3)  IF*^— rain,  wetness.  (4)  Gitntet^— peeped. 

(5)  TTa^j— walls.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  lowland  Scotch  to  elide  the  /  in 
aany  words,  thus,  vxif  for  wall,  a*  for  all,  &c. 

(6)  JUtndom  bield—casaal  shelter. 

(7)  T^ou  adorns— In  the  northern  dialect  of  the  English  language,  to  which  the 
3wland  Scotch  is  akin,  all  the  persons,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  the  present 
ense,  are  alike,  and  all  end  in  s ;  thus  I  adorns,  thou  adorns,  he  adorns,  wa 
doms,  &c.    So  in  the  second  line,  "  thou's  met,**  for,  thou  hast  met 

(8)  Bistie  ttibble-Jieid^dxy  BtuhUe-Ael^ 
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Efen  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ellin's  ploughshare^  drives  ekte^ 

Eoll  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 

Bunu, 


TO  A  MOUSE, 

OK  TUBNINO  HEK  UP  IK  HEK  KEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH.S 

Web,  sleekit,*  cowerin',  timorous  beastie,^ 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  needna  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  "brattle  I* 
I  wad  be  laith?  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle  !* 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  maks  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion, 

kv^  fellow  mortal! 

I  doubt  na  whyles,^  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  P  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen-icker^^  in  a  thrave^i 

'S  a  sma*  request : 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lavc,!^ 

And  never  miss't ! 

(1)  Buin*s  ploughshare — a  bold  figure  and  strikingly  in  keeping  with  the  sab- 
ject.    It  is  borrowed  from  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  "  (see  p.  408). 

(2)  jEZate— triumphantly, 

(8)  "The  chann,''  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  <*of  these  fine  lines  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  delineation  ;^  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  hearty  human  sympathies  which  are  interwoven  with  it.  The  words  '*  fellow 
mortal,"  touch  this  chord  with  powerful  effect. 

(4)  keekit—Bleek^  sly. 

(5)  Beastie— lii&e  beast.    The  termination  ie  marks  the  diminutive. 

(6)  Bickering  brattle— haaty  run.  (7)  Laith—lotii ;  as  baith,  boih, 
(8)  Pattle— A  small  spade  to  clean  the  plough.         (9)  Whyles—aometiok^, 

(10)  Daimen-icker—aji  ear  of  com  met  with  occasionally. 

(11)  Throve— «hook  of  com.  (12)  Xare— leaving,  the  rest 
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Thy  wee  bit  housie,i  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's^  are  strewin' ! 
An'  naetliing  now,  to  big^  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage*  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  wind  ensuing 

Baith  snell^  an'  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out-thro'  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  turned  out  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But*  house  or  nald,7 
To  thole^  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

And  cranreuch^  cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,^^ 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a.gley,ii 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

J'or  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  touches  thee : 
But,  och  1  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear.  Bums. 


(1)  TFMK^A<n»te-^ttlebitofahoiue. 

(2)  TFth*<— grinds.    The  final  consonant  is  often  omitted,  as  am?  fat  and,  d*  for 
of,  &c 

(3)  Big—hmld.  (4)  Foggage— long  grass. 
(5)  Snell—bittQT,                                  (6)  Pu^-without. 

(7)  HaId—€i\A6hig  place,  home.  (8)  T^oZe— endure. 

(9)  CV-onreucA— hoar-frost  (10)  No  thy  Zone— not  alone. 

(11)  Gton^  a/*  o-^fey— often  go  wrong. 
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A  COMPARISON.! 


The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream : 

The  silent  pace  with  wmch  they  steal  away. 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay : 

Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past. 

And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 

Though  each  resembles  each  in  every  part, 

A  di&rence  strikes,  at  length,  the  musing  heart : 

Streams  never  flow  in  vain ;  where  streams  abound, 

How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowned  I 

But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind,^ 

Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind.  Cowper, 


THE  MESSIAH.* 

A    8ACEED    ECLOOTJE. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !^  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer^  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus,^  and  the  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more — 0  Thou7  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire ! 

(1)  A  dmilar  thought  \b  found  in  the  piece  entitled  ** Thames"  (see  p.9)( 
bnt  there  it  is  merely  suggested,  here  it  is  amply  developed. 

(2)  Nobler  mtm^-the  soil  of  the  mind,  which  is  far  nobler  and  more  impoitant 
than  that  of  the  land. 

(3)  **The  idea  of  uniting  the  sacred  prophecies  and  grand  imagery  of  Isaiah 
with  the  mysterious  visions  and  pomp  of  numbers  in  the  PoUio  of  YiigUf  thereby 
combining  both  sacred  truth  and  heathen  mythology  in  predicting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  is  one  of  the  happiest  subjects  for  producing  emotions  of  sublimity 
that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poef— £o«coe. 

(4)  jSo^ymo— same  as  Salem,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem. 

(5)  SubUnuT—i,  e.  than  those  required  by  common  subjects.  A  comparative 
sometimes,  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin,  has  the  force  of  an  emphatic  positive* 
<(  snblimer"  therefore  means,  truly  sublime. 

(6)  Mount  Pindus,  in  Thessaly,  and  Aonia,  a  district  of  Boeotia,  are  celelvated 
as  "haunts  of  the  muses.*^  This  fanciful  designation  thus  arises :— the  lovely 
scenery  of  many  parts  of  Greece  suggested  beautiful  conceptions  to  the  minds  <^ 
the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  personified  the  influences  which  thus  affected  them- 
selves, and  gave  them  the  name  of  muses.  Hence,  the  muses  are  said  to  inspire 
the  poet— that  is,  to  sing  his  song  to  him^while  he  merely  wrote  it  down. 

(7)  O  7%oUf  Sfc—i,  e.  the  classic  muses  of  Greece  are  unequal  to  such  a  subject, 
and,  therefore,  do  Thou,  &c. 
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Eapt  into  future  times,  the  bard^  begun : — 
A  Yirnn  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  son! 
Prom  Jesse's^  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies ; 
The  etherial  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens  \^  from  high  the  cfewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid,4 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Eetuming  Justice^  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
ISwift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
Oh,  spnng  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  noading  forests  on  the  mountains  dance : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmers  flowery  topO  perfume  the  skies ! 

Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
"  Prepare  the  way  !7  a  God,  a  God  appears ! 
^'A  Grod,  a  God!"  the  vocsJ  hills  reply. 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains !  and  ye  valleys,  rise ! 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  nomage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  roretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold !8 

(1)  TXe  bard-'*,  e.  Isaiah,  or  the  poet  supposed  to  be  endowed  from  above  with 
Ihe  same  inspiratioii. 
(S)  Isaiah  zL  1.  (8)  Isaiah  xlv.  8.  (4)  Isaiah  zzr.  4. 

(5)  Betuming  Asfice— Astrea,  the  goddess  of  justice,  according  to  the  fable,  left 
the  earth  in  the  iron  age,  being  unable  to  endure  the  sinfulness  of  mankind ;  in 
this  new  golden  age  she  will  return.    See  also  Isaiah  iz.  7. 

(6)  OxrnuPi  flowery  top---^'T!)it  good  qualities  of  the  soil  of  Carmel,"  says  a 
modem  traveller,  **are  apparent  from  the  fact  that  many  odoriferous  plants 
and  flowers,  as  hyacinths,  jonquils,  tazettos,  anemones,  &o.,  grow  wild  upon  the 
•mountain.*  (7)  Isaiah  xL  3,  4. 

(8)  Hear  Mm,  ^e^-€0  striking  an  expression  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
next  four  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  only  tamely  repeat  the  same  idea. 
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He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  raj. 
And  on  the  sightless  eyehall  pour  the  day : 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb^  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe : 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear. 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear : 
In  adamantine^  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  i 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father^  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation^  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes : 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion^  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise :  the  joyful  son* 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  tlieir  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  amid  the  thirsty  winds  to  hear 
New  fails  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 


(1)  laaiah  xxxv.  5,  6. 

(2)  Adamantine— from  the  Greek  aSoiua?  (in  old  Greek,  «fee/)>  which  is  from 
a,  not,  and  SofuiM,  to  tame  or  subdue— that,  which  cannot  be  overpowered  or 
broken,  indissolubly  strong. 

(8)  Isaiah  ix.  6.  (4)  Isaiah  ii.  4. 

(5)  Falchionr-fTom  the  lAtia  falx^  a  reaping-hook  or  sickle— a  hooked  or  arched 
sword. 

(6)  Isaiah  Ixv.  21.  22. 
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On  rifted  rooks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles,^  and  the  bulrush'  nods. 

Waste  sandy  yalleys,^  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  stately  box  adorn ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  mead. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead> 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet.* 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shaU  take 

The  crested  basilisk^  and  speckled  snake ; 

Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  their  scales  survey. 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light.  Imperial  Salem,  rise  !7 

Exalt  thy  teweryS  he^,  and  lift  thy  eves ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ;* 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend,io 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  tliy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabsanii  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 


Isaiah  xxxv.  1,  7. 

Bulrushr-''rhe  prefix  bulf  for  built  is  augmentative— a  bulroah  ia  a  large 

**  Horse  "is  used  in  the  same  manner,  see  note  S.  p.  76.    It  may  be 

trked   that   the   Greeks  employed   the   corresponding   worda,   ^ovc   and 

It,  in  a  ahnilar  way :  thns  the  epithet  /Sowing,  ex-eyed,  applied  by  Homer 

no  and  others,  means,  having  large  and  beaatifal  eyes 

Isaiah  zli.  19;  Iv.  13.  (4)  Isaiah  xL  6,  7,  8.  (5)  laaiah  Ixv.  35. 

Bariliikn-bom  the  Greek  fiaorikUrKos,   a  little  king— a  serpent  with  a 

which  was  fancifully  thought  like  a  crown.  Some  think  the  qwctaole- 
e  of  India  is  the  species  intended.  A  glance  from  the  basilisk^  eyee  was 
irly  aaid  to  be  fatal.  (7)  Isaiah  be  L 

Totoery—jn&y  either  mean  literally  fortified  with  towers,  or  flgnratively, 
J  like  a  tower ;  lofty. 

Isaiah  Ix.  4. 
f)  Isaiah  Ix.  8. 

.)  SabaanrS9Am&  was  a  district  of  Arabia  Felix,  noted  for  Its  frankincenae, 
h,  balsam,  &c.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sheba  of  Scripture. 

,    G  2 
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See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  eveninjg^  Gjntnia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

Bat  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays» 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze. 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  Himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  GUxl's  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fixed  his  word,  liis  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  reaJm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  !^ 


SONNET. 

OK  FIEST  LOOKIKG  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER.' 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  man^  western  islands  have  I  been. 

Which  bards  m  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  have  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesnes 
Yet  never  did  I  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 

Then  felt  il  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or,  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — ^and  all  his  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise- 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.  KeaU* 


(1)  iMiahlLO;  Uv.  10. 

(2)  The  pleased  surprise  of  one,  who,  after  exploring  many  flelds  of  litenton^ 
4liscovered  Homer,  is  here  described  with  much  felicity  both  of  (Mmoeption  and 
phraseology ;  but  Chapman,  after  all,  is  only  a  dim  reflection  of  the  noble  feataiM 
•of  the  originaL 
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THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  BRAVE.^ 

How  sleep^  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod' 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fedry  hands^  their  knell  is  rung ; 

By  forms  unseen^  their  dirge  is  sung : 

There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grev,* 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  then:  day ; 

And  Freedom®  shall  awhile  repair, 

And  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.  Collins, 


H0HENLINDEN.7 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  wmter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,8  rolling  rapidly. 

.)  Montgomery  has  said,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  pardonable  exag- 

ktion,  that  these  stanzas  **  are  ahnost  mirivalled  in  the  association  of  poetry 

i  pictore,  pathos  with  fancy,  grandeur  with  simplicity,  and  romance  with 

ity.»    See  **  Lectures  on  Poetry  »  p.  200. 

')  How  sleep,  SfCi—^*  Not,"  says  Montgomery,  "  how  sweetly,  soundly,  happily, 

ill  these  are  included  in  the  simple  apostrophe,  *  How  sleep  the  brave !'" 

)  Sweeter  «xi— Why  sweeter  P   Because  of  the  moral  interest  associated  with 

s  the  grave  of  those  who  died  for  their  country. 

)  Fairy  handSyforrnaunseen—l!b»&B  expressions,  as  well  as  the  personifications 

ionour  and  freedom,  refer  to  the  influence  which  the  memory  of  brave 

iota  diffuses  over  both  the  present  and  the  future.    The  **  fairy  hands  **  and 

rms  unseen,"  are  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  pity,  which  affect 

heart  as  mournful  music  does  the  ear. 

)  A  pilgrim  grey — ^A.  *'  pilgrim,"  because  Honour  comes  &om  far— from  other 

itries — to  visit  the  shrine;  **grey,"  because  in  distant  years  to  come  their 

QOiy  shall  still  survive. 

)  Freedom,  ^''^.'-Freedom  repairs  thither— to  weep  alone  ("a  weeping  hermit''*) 

luse  they  are  his  children ;  "  awhile  *'  only,  because  he  has  other  children  stiU. 

B,  and  because  time  heals  sorrow. 

)  Hohenlinden—A,  village  of  Germany,  about  twenty  miles  firom  Munich, 

re  Qeneral  Morean  completely  defeated  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and 

arians,  on  the  Srd  of  December,  1800. 

I>  iser,  or  /sor— a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
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But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
Wlien  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd. 
To  join  the  dreadful  reveky. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rush'd  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun,l 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  1 

Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.  Campbell, 


IE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND ;« 

A  NAVAL  ODE. 

Ye  mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 
Whose  £ig  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

fX)  J9ta»— the  Austrian  foroe. 

(3)  This  spirited  lyric  well  deserves  to  take  rank  with  **Biile  Brftannla"  (i 
p.  190).    The  main  blemish  in  both  is  the  want  of  a  specific  reoognitioift  of 
Almighty  power  as  the  cmly  source  of  our  own. 
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Your  glorions  standard  latincli  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  tne  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  wmds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  temfic  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  tlie  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  lias  ceased  to  blow. 

CamjpbelL 
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THE  MOTHER'S  SACRIFICE. 

*'  What  shall  I  render  Thee,  Father  Supreme^ 
For  thy  rich  gifts,  and  this  the  best  of  ail  P** 
Said  a  yoang  motlier,  as  she  fondly  watched 
Her  sleeping  babe.    There  was  an  answering  yoioe 
That  night  in  dreams : — 

"  Thou  hast  a  little  bud 
Wrapt  in  thy  breast,  and  fed  with  dews  of  love : 
Give  me  that  bud.    'Twill  be  a  flower  in  heaven/*^ 
But  there  was  silence.    Yea,  a  hush  so  deep. 
Breathless,  and  terror-stricken,  that  the  lip 
Blanched  in  its  trance. 

"  Thou  hast  a  little  harp — 
How  sweetly  would  it  swell  the  angel's  nymn : 
Give  me  that  harp."    There  burst  a  shuddering  sob^ 
As  if  the  bosom  by  some  hidden  sword 
Were  cleft  in  twain. 

Mom  came.    A  blight  had  struck 
The  crimson  velvet  of  the  unfolding  Dud ; 
The  harp-strings  rang  a  thrilling  strain  and  broke — 
And  that  young  mother  lay  upon  the  earth. 
In  childless  agony. 

Again  the  voice 
That  stirred  her  vision : — "  He  who  asked  of  thee 
Loveth  a  cheerful  giver."    So  she  raised 
Her  gushing  eyes,  and,  ere  the  tear-drop  dried 
Upon  its  frmges,  smiled — and  that  meek  smile. 
Like  Abraham's  faith,  was  counted  righteousness. 

Mrs,  Si^oumej^ 


(1)  This  beautiful  metaphor   ia  also  found   in  Coleridge^  '*Epiti^  on 
Infant :  »— 

«•  Ere  sin  could  blight  and  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  friendly  care, 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there." 
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SONG  FOR  THE  WANDERING  JEW.i 

Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  craggy  steep. 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Resting-places  cahn  and  deep. 

Clouds  that  love  through  air  to  hasten 
Ere  the  storm  its  fury  stills. 
Helmet-like  themselves  will  fasten 
On  the  heads  of  towering  hills. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen  centre 
Of  the  Alps  the  chamois  bound. 
Yet  he  has  a  home  to  enter 
In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground. 

And  the  sea-horse,  though  the  ocean 
Yield  him  no  domestic  cave. 
Slumbers,  without  sense  of  motion. 
Couched  upon  the  rocking  wave. 

If  on  windy  days  the  raven 
Grimbol  like  a  dancing  skifp. 
Not  the  less  she  loves  her  haven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  clifP. 

The  fleet  ostrich  till  day  close 
Vagrant  over  desert  sands. 
Brooding  on  her  eggs  reposes 

When  chill  night  that  care  demands. 

• 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble, 

Never  nearer  to  the  goal ; 

Night  and  day  I  feel  the  trouble 

Of  the  Wanderer  in  my  soul.  Wordsworth, 


1)  The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  ia  of  great,  bat  unknown,  antiquity.    He- 
I,  the  fable  informs  us,  Pilate's  porter,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  dragging 

Saviour  out  of  the  judgment-hall,  struck  him  on  the  back,  saying,  **  Go  faster, 
lus,  go  faster;  why  dost  thou  linger f"  upon  which  Christ  said  to  him,  **I 
eed  am  going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come.*'    He  was  soon  after  converted, 

the  doom  rested  upon  him,  and  even  so  lately  as  1228,  an  Armenian  bishop- 
[ting  England,  professed  with  all  sincerity  to  have  dined  recently  with  the  voasu 
I  Percy's  **Belianes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 
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OLD  AGE. 

The  seas  are  quiet^  when  the  winds  give  o'er ; 
So  calm^  are  we  wlien  passions  are  no  more. 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things  so  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clonds  of  affection^  from  onr  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,^  battered  and  decayed,    ' 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  nas  made. 

Stronger  by  weakness,^  wiser,  men  become, 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home : 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

WaUer. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORB.« 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

(1)  Qfdett  ca/m— That  is  quiet  which  is  made  so  by  circnmstancet,  ud  \% 
therefore,  superficially  at  rest;  that  is  ccUm  which  is  quiet  by  constitntioii— or 
^hich  is  altogether  at  rest  An  angiy  man  may  be  quiet  externally,  bat  certainly 
notoalm. 

(2)  AffecHm—x.  e.  love  for  the  **  fleeting  things  ^  of  the  world. 

(8)  SouPi  dark  cottage— i,  e.  the  body,  called  in  Job  iv.  19,  *'  a  hocne  of  day,* 
«nd  in  2  Oor.  v.  1,  **  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabemable ;"  or,  more  oorreoQy) 
(( this  earthly  hoose,  this  tabernacle." 

(4)  Stronger  by  loeoAnesx— because  the  soul's  strength  increases  as  the  bo<l^ 
decays.  Milton,  in  his  **  Prose  Works,**  employs  a  very  fine  expressixm,  some- 
thing like  this  of  Waller's,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  martyrs,  with  the  WMnowtaftlf 
might  of  voeaknesst  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness.* 

(5)  Thia  poem  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  its  kind  ever  wittfcen. 
The  conceptions,  the  language,  the  rhythm,  all  unite  in  forcibly  impreaaing  tiie 
reader  with  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and  making  him  not  a  speetator  merely,  bat 
■«  sharer  in  the  moumfal  ceremony.  Sir  John  Moore  died  Janoaiy  leth,  1808^ 
at  Oorunna.  of  a  wound  whidi  he  received  in  the  battle  which  took  place  there 
between  the  English  under  his  conmiand,  and  the  French  headed  \f  yK»rAa^ 
«oalt. 
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We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 
But  he  laid  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.^ 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead,' 

And  we  bitterly  thoiight  of  the  morrow.^ 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed,* 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  strang^er  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashea  upbraid  hmi ; — 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done^ 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Of  the  enemy  sullenly  firing.^ 

(1)  Lord  Byron,  who  considered  this  poem  one  of  the  finest  in  oar  language, 
pronoonoed  this  stanza  perfect,  particularly  the  last  two  lines.  The  art  with 
wliich  the  writer,  under  the  semblance  of  a  figure,  displays  the  actual  circum- 
stances, Ib  very  striking.  It  reminds  one  of  the  G-recian  artist's  piotore  of  a 
curtain,  which  was  taken  for  the  curtain  itself. 

(3)  face  of  the  dead— Bome  copies  read  **  face  that  was  dead,"  which  is  discarded 
from  the  text,  first,  because  we  can  scarcely  with  propriety  speak  of  **a  dead 
Cmm,"  and  secondly,  if  we  could|  the  meaning  is  unnecessarily  restricted  by  oon- 
llniiig  the  triumph  of  death  to  a  part  only  of  the  once  active  frame. 

(8)  Tftemorroto— because  the  British  troops  were  co  embark  the  next  morning. 

(4)  Narrow  bed—4he  conception  of  the  bed  and  pillow  gracefully  harmonizes 
with  that  of  the  warrior  **  taking  his  rest." 

(5)  Sullenly  firinff^Aa  if  in  spite,  because  they  had  been  defeated.  One  of  the 
teatObiga  of  theae  two  lines  is  :— 

<*  And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  were  suddenly  firing." 

TbaA  ia,  we  heard  by  the  ilring  that  the  enemy  was  tuddenfyjiring,  which  is  eillier 
a  redundaat  expression,  or  else  implies  that  the  report  of  the  guns  notified  a 
•udden,  that  is,  a  new  attack,  which,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  faotfc 
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Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  caryed  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone- 
Bat  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE.i 

A  BOHANCE. 

Some  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  else  but  dreams. 
Unnatural,  and  full  of  contradictions ; 
Yet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  more  than  fictions. 

It  might  be  only  on  enchanted  ground ; 
It  mi^ht  be  merely  by  a  thought's  expansion  ; 
But,  m  the  spirit  or  the  fiesh,  I  found 
Au  old  deserted  mansion; 

A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 
A  dwelling-place — and  yet  no  habitation ; 
A  house — ^but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication. 

Unhinsed,  the  iron  gates  half  open  hung, 
Jarred  oy  the  gusty  gales  of  many  winters. 
That  from  its  crumbled  pedestals  had  flung 
One  marble  globe  in  splinters. 

No  dog  was  at  the  threshold,  great  or  small ; 
No  pigeon  on  the  roof — ^no  household  creature — 
No  cat  demurely  doziug  on  the  wall — 
Not  one  domestic  feature. 

No  human  figure  stirr'd,  to  go  or  come. 
No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  casement ; 
No  chimney  smoked — there  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

(1)  The  extract  here  given  is  a  portion  only  of  a  poem  of  Hood's  with  the  above 
title,  but  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  author's  skill  in  the  choice  of  details,  ^diich^ 
by  accomtilation,  make  up  a  striking  picture.  The  aptness,  too,  of  the  epitfaets, 
which  give  tone  and  colour  to  the  picture,  and  the  musical  flow  oi  the  verse,  evixioe- 
a  high  degree  of  artistical  ingenuity. 
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With  shattered  panes  the  grassy  court  was  starr'd ; 
The  time-worn  coping  stone  had  tumbled  after ; 
And  through  the  ragged  roof  the  sky  shone,  barr'd 
With  naked  beam  and  rafter. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted  I 

The  flower  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  weed, 
Roses  with  thistles  struggled  for  espial,^ 
And  yagrant  plants  of  a  parasitic  breed 
Had  overgrown  the  dial. 

But  gay  or  gloomy,  steadfast  or  infirm. 
No  hesurt  was  there  to  heed  the  hour's  duration; 
All  times  and  tides  were  lost  in  one  long  term 
Of  stagnant  desolation. 

The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch — she  found 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough ; 
And  on  the  lawn,  within  its  turfy  mound. 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow : 

The  rabbit  wild  and  grey,  that  flitted  through 
The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisked,  and  sat,  and  yanished : 
But  leisurely  and  oold,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banished. 

The  weary  crow,  the  pheasant  from  the  woods, 
Lulled  by  the  still  and  everlasting  sameness, 
Close  to  the  mansion,  like  domestic  broods, 
Fed  with  a  "  shocking  tameness." 

The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond. 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted ; 

The  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stifi^ 
That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly. 
Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily. 

(1)  I.  <•  to  try  which  could  look  over  the  othec 
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No  sound  was  heard,  except,  from  hr  away. 
The  ringing  of  the  whitwall's  shrilly  kughto*. 
Or  now  and  then  the  chatter  of  the  jay, 
That  echo  murmur'd  after. 

But  echo  never  niock'd  the  human  tongue ; 
Some  mighty  crime,  that  heaven  could  not  pardon, 
A  secret  curse  on  that  old  building  hung. 
And  its  deserted  garden. 

The  beds  were  all  untouched  by  hand  or  tool ; 
No  footstep  marked  the  damp  and  mossy  graTel; 
Each  walk  was  green  as  is  the  mantled  pool, 
For  want  of  human  travel. 

The  vine  unpruned,  and  the  neglected  peach, 
Droop'd  &om  the  wall  with  which  they  used  to  grapple ; 
And  on  the  canker'd  tree,  in  easy  reach. 
Rotted  the  golden  apple. 

But  awfully  the  truant  shunn'd  the  ground. 
The  vagrant  kept  aloof,  and  daring  poacher ; 
In  spite  of  gaps,,  that  through  the  fences  round 
Invited  the  encroacher. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted ! 

The  pear  and  quince  lay  sc[uandered  on  the  grass ; 
The  mound  was  purpled  with  unheeded  showers 
Of  bloomy  plums — a  wilderness  it  was 
Of  fruits,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 

The  marigold  amidst  the  nettles  blew. 
The  gourd  embraced  the  rose-bush  in  its  ramble, 
The  thistle  and  the  stock  together  grew. 
The  hollyhock  and  bramble. 

The  bear-bine  with  the  lilac  interlaced. 
The  sturdy  bur-dock  choked  its  slender  neighbour, 
The  spicy  pink.    All  tokens  were  effaced 
Of  human  care  and  labour. 
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The  very  yew  formality  had  train'd 
To  sacli  a  rigid  pyramidal  stature, 
Eor  want  of  trimming  had  almost  regained 
The  raggedness  of  nature. 

The  fountain  was  a-dry — neglect  and  time 
Had  marr'd  the  work  of  artizan  and  mason. 
And  efts  and  croaking  frogs,  begot  of  slime, 
SprawPd  in  the  rum'd  bason. 

The  statue,  fallen  from  its  marble  base. 
Amidst  the  refuse  leaves,  and  herbage  rotten^ 
Lay  like  the  idol  of  some  bygone  race, 
its  name  and  rites  forgotten. 

On  every  side  the  aspect  was  the  same. 
All  ruin'd,  desolate,  forlorn,  and  savage ; 
No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 
To  rectify  or  ravage. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted ! 
♦  *  *  ♦  ♦  Hood. 


MAY  MORNING.i 


Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbin^r, 
Gomes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap2  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves^  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  olessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  Milton. 

\\)  Kot  the  least  charm  of  this  gracefol  salutation  to  May  morning  is  the 
jlden  change  of  the  metre  in  the  fifth  line,  which  seems  as  it  were,  to  introduce 
at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  fair  vision,  whose  approach  is  indicated  by  the 
rvions  passage. 

(2)  Green  /a;?— Spenser  describes  "  faire  MAy  **  as  **  throwing  flowers  out  of  her 
>  around." 

[3)  Wocds  and  groves^  ^c.—t.  e,  thou  deckest  them  with  verdure. 
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LAYINIA. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth : 
Eor,  in  her  helpless  jears  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  Heaveii| 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woodj  vale ; 
By  soEtude  and  deep  surroundmg  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  thev  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
Erom  giddy  passion,  and  low-minded  pride ; 
Almost  on  mture's  bounty  fed. 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose^ 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,^  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers ; 
Or  when  the  moumfol  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once. 
Thrilled  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 
Sat  fair-proportioned  on  her  polished^  Embs, 
Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 
Thoughtless  of  beautv,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Kecluse  amidst  the  close-embowering  woods : 


(1)  Defeeted-^cast  down,  referring  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  feeIingB--«Tei7  peculiar 
application  of  the  term* 

(2)  Poliihed—'DT,  Johnson  has  proposed  a  critical  canon,  which  though  not 
universally  true,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  applicable  here:  it  is, that** an 
epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  &om  nature  ennobles  art;  an  epithet  or  meta|lur 
drawn  firom  art  degrades  nature." 
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As  ini  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encireung  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wild ; 

So  flourished,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 

The  sweet  Lavinia. 

Thomson, 


ST0NEHENGE.2 


Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle ! 

Whether  by  Merlin'sS  aid  from  Scythia's  shore. 

To  Amber's  fatal  plain*  Pendra^on^  bore. 
Huge  frame  of  giant-hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
To  entomb  his  firitons  slain  by  Hengist's  guile ; 

Or  Bruid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore, 

Taught  mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore ; 
Or  Danish  chiefs,  enriched  with  savage  spoil. 

To  victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine. 
Beared  the  rude  heap ;  or,  in  thy  hallowed  round, 

Kepose  the  kings  of  Brutus'^  genuine  line ; 
Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crowned : 

Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin, 
We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  reuowned.7 

Thomas  Warton. 

;l)  A»  m,  ^c— CSompare  this  beautiful  passage  with  Gray's  lines,  beginning 
Mi  many  a  gem,**  p.  62. 

(2)  This  word,  though  the  name  of  an  ancient  British  memorial,  seems  to  be 
iglo-Sazon,  and  signifies  hanging  or  hung  up  stones  See  Philological  Society's 
amal.  No.  130. 

(3)  Merlin — a  renowned  enchanter,  as  he  was  called,  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
ng  Arthur,  and  who  is  fabulously  said  to  have  transported  these  stones  from 
rica,  first  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Salisbury  Rain. 

(4)  AmheT's  fcctai  plain — so  called  from  Ambrose,  the  uncle  of  King  Arthur ; 
rled  ** fatal"  from  the  massacre  of  the  Britons,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
tee  here. 

(5)  Pnulra^on— Dragon^s  head— a  name  of  office;  here  probably  meant  for 
her  Pendragon,  the  father  of  Arthur. 

(6)  ^rufuf— The  great-grandson  of  ^neas,  who  is  fabulously  said  to  have 
ided  at  Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  and  made  himself  king  of  the  island,  giving  it 
B  name  of  Britain  from  his  own.    See  Milton'ii  "  History  of  Britain.** 

(7)  **  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  learning  here  displayed,  or  the 
ference  from  it,  that  it  is  of  no  use  but  as  it  leads  to  interesting  thought  and 
Bectioo."— iJoxtttt. 
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THE  FIHMAMENT.i 

When  I  survey  the  bright 

Celestial  sphere, 
So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  briae  appear. 

My  soul  her  wings  doth  spread. 

And  heavenward  flies. 
The  Almighty's  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  volumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 
Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  spea]dng  the  Creator's  name. 

No  unregarded  star 

Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character. 
Removed  far  &om  our  human  sights 

But  if  we  steadfast  look, 

We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book. 
How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 

Mabingiom. 


BEES.» 

Ye  musical  hounds  of  the  fairy  king. 

Who  hunt  for  the  golden  dew. 
Who  track  for  your  game  the  green  coverts  of  spring, 
Till  the  echoes,  that  lurk  in  the  flower-bells,  ring 

With  the  peal  of  your  elfin^  crew ! 

(1)  Theie  fine  lineft— «nd  the  fiist  four  especially  deserve  the  epiti^h— wece- 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 

(2)  This  little  poem  presents  a  new  and  graceM  handling  cit  a  trite  sobject. 
The  first  and  last  stanzas  are  original  and  striking. 

(3)  E^n— from  the   An^o-Sa3con  <elf,  an  elf,  fairy.    The  Anglo-Saxons  had 
their  don,  or  mountain  elves,  wood  elves,  water  elves,  &c. 
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How  joyous  your  life,  if  its  pleasures  ye  knew. 

Singing  eyer  from  bloom  to  bloom ! 
Ye  wander  the  summer  year's  paradise  through. 
The  souls  of  the  flowers  are  the  yiands  for  you. 

And  the  air  that  you  breathe,  perfume. 

But  unenyied  your  joys,  while  the  richest  you  miss, 

And  before  you  no  brighter  life  lies : 
Who  would  part  with  his  cares  for  enjoyment  like  this. 
When  the  tears^  that  embitter  the  pure  spirit's  bUss 

May  be  pearls  in  the  crown  of  the  skies ! 


MUSIC  ON  THE  WATERS.^ 

The  foot  of  music  is  on  the  waters. 
Hark !  how  fairily,  sweetly  it  treads. 
As  in  the  dance  of  Orestes'  daughters,^ 
Now  it  adyances  and  now  recedes ; 

Now  it  lingers  among  the  billows, 
Where  some  one  fonder  than  the  rest. 
Clasps  the  royer  in  nassmg,  and  pillows 
Her  softly  upon  its  lieaying  breast. 

Oft  she  flies,  and  her  steps,  though  light, 
"hhke  the  green  wayes  all  tremble  beneath  her; 
Now  the  quick  ear  cannot  follow  her  flight. 
And  the  flood  is  unstirred  as  the  calm  blue  ether. 

(I)  7%e  tearSf  ^6.—^. «.  the  Borrows  of  earth  may  be  qnpo^ted  by  Ood  as  the 
very  meana  of  Ifadng  the  affections  on  heaven. 

(3)  The  xneasore  of  these  lines  very  aptly  illastrates  their  subject;  tills  is 
dleeted  by  an  artful  and  ingenious  intermingling  of  Tarious  metrical  feet.  The 
foltowing  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  will  exemplify  the  remark.  The  —  points 
ofot  the  accented  syllables. 


The  adyancing  and  receding  in  the  last  line  are  most  sidlfolly  represented. 
(8)  Oreste^  daughters— It  is  difficult  to  say  who  Orestes'  daughters  were; 
probably  the  Oreades  or  mountain  nymphs  are  meant. 

H   2 
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GREECE.i 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers ; 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek ; 

And  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not — wins  not — weeps  not — mm; 

And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's^  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; — 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power : 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 

The  first — last  look — by  death  revealed ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore — 

'Tis  Greece — ^but  hving  Greece  no  more !» 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start— for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath. 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb — 


(1)  There  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in  our  poetical  literature  in  which  a  contimied 
simile  is  so  beautifully  sustained,  as  that  which  runs  through  these  lines.  The 
affecting  picture  of  the  lovely  form,  no  longer  animated  by  the  living  spirit,  deej^ 
touching  in  itself,  derives  a  new  interest  from  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  tide 
subject  which  suggested  it.  The  music  of  the  rhythm  too— «o  soft,  so  deUcatdy 
modulated— floats  like  a  requiem  over  the  ^hole,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  dedred 
in  consummating  the  effect. 

(2)  Cold  obstruction— Tim  expression  is  taken  from  Shakspere,  who  speaks  of 
the  dead  as  **  lying  in  cold  obstruction,'*  in  allusion  to  the  iU^ppage  of  the  animal 
functions. 

(8)  The  following  passage,  firom  Gillies'  *' History  of  Greece,**  is  thought  to 
h^ve  suggested  the  above  comparison :— **  The  present  state  of  Greece,  compared 
to  the  ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with  the  vivid  Instxe 
of  active  life." 
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Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hoverinff  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Teelin^  past  away ! 

Spark  of  that  flame — that  flame  of  heavenly  birth — 

Which  gleams — but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I^ 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  croucbing  slave. 

Say,  is  not  this  ThermopyI»  ?^ 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh,  servile  offspring  of  the  free, 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  tliis  P 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  \^ 
These  scenes,  their  stoiy  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  flres ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  liis  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  Uving  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  m  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 


(I)  The  transition  here  to  another  variation  of  the  same  theme,  by  a  change  of 
key,  as  it  were,  is  very  striking.  The  energy  of  these  lines  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
pathos  of  the  preceding. 

S)  Thermopylae  Salamis^^An  instance  of  the  suggestive  power  of  a  name.  2fo 
description  is  given  of  the  deeds  for  which  these  places  were  remarkable — the 
simple  mention  of  them  is  enotigh. 
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There  points  tliy  Muse  to  stranger's  ey^ 
The  graves  of  tJiose  that  cannot  die  !— 
Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

Byron, 

THERMOPYL^. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 
The  very  gale  their  name  seemed  sighing; 
The  waters  murmured  of  their  name. 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 
Claimed  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 
Their  spirits  wrapped  the  dusky  mountain. 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Kolls  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Byron* 

TO  A  SKYLARK.1 

Ethebeal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth,  where  cares  abound  P 
Or,  while  tbe  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  P 
The  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  coniposed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 

Mount,  daring  warbler ! — that  love-prompted  strain 

('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain: 

Yet  might'st  thou  seem,^  proud  privilege !  to  sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  sprmg. 

(1)  It  is  difficnlt  to  conceive  anything  more  exquisitely  graceful  than  these 
tines ;  the  last  two  especially,  and  that  beginning,  **  A.  privacy  of,**  Sec,  may  be 
characterised  as  perfect 

(2)  Yet  mighffst  thou  seenh  ^c—i.  e,  yet  yon  mount  so  high,  that  you  might  seem 
to  have  lost  all  connection  with  earth,  and  not  to  be  inspired  by  the  genial  in* 
fluenoes  of  spring,  which  prompt  the  songs  of  other  birds. 
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Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 
Aprivacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine ; 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 
Tirue  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home ! 

Wordsworth, 


THE  CATARACT  AND  THE  STREAMLET,^ 

OB  POWEB  AND   GENTLENESS. 

Noble  the  mountain  stream, 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  'vantage  ground  ;3 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound : 


Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray, 
in^d  by  the  sunbeams  with 
Mimics  the  bow  of  day. 


Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes. 


Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer  shower, 
Steeping  the  rocks  around ; — Oh !  tell  me  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be.clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair  ? 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view. 
The  Streamlet,  flowmg  silently  serene ; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth^  it  gives ;  itself  unseen  1 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse ; 

Its  Quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o  ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

1)  The  excelleDt  moral  of  this  piece  Is  recommended  by  its  tasteful  style  and 
sification.    The  closing  stanza  is  finely  expressed; 

2)  '  Vantage  ^oum^— Vantage  is  a  contraction  of  advantoffe,  and  the  expression 
tqnivalent  to,  position  of  advantage,  t.e.  an  elevated  and  commanding  position. 
S)  Livelier  growth^Cowper  speaks  of  the  lills  that — 

**  Lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course." 
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Gently  it  munnurs,  by 
The  village  churcbyard,  in  low  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house,  in  the  sunshine  bright  p 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read. 

The  charms  of  gentleness, 
Were  but  its  still  small  voice  allowed  to  plead  P 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  nieek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities^  that  gladden  life  ? 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

But  Egypt  would  turn  pale. 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed  1 

Bernard  Bartoiu 
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The  insect,  that  with  puny  wing 
Just  shoots  along  one  summer  ray, 

The  floweret  which  the  breath  of  spring 
Wakes  into  life  for  half  a  day, 

The  smallest  mote,  the  tenderest  hair. 

All  feel  a  heavenly  Father's  care. 

E'en  from  the  glories  of  his  throne 
He  bends  to  view  this  earthly  ball ; 

Sees  all  as  if  that  all  were  one. 
Loves  one  as  if  that  one  were  all ; 

Bolls  the  swift  planets  in  their  spheres. 

And  counts  the  sinner's  lonely  tears. 

Cunningham. 

(I)  Charities— tTiOD.  the  Greek  xapi9i  favour,  love— the  domefitic  affections. 
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THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES  i 

ABBISGED. 

Let  observation,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ;3 
Eemark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wavering  man,  betrayed  by  venturous  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  midst  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice ! 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  opprest. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  tne  fooPs  request ! 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  the  afiiictive  dart. 
Each  sift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment^  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  awa^. 
Does  envy  seize  thee?  crush  the  upbraiding  joy — 
Increase  nis  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy : 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  (juivering  shade. 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  plunder  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 

(1)  **  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is  an  imitation— not  a  translation— of  the 
lOth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  notwithstanding  occasional  tautology  and  needless 
X>mpo6ity  of  style,  is  a  nervous  and  energetic  poem.  Sir  Walter  Scott  praises  its 
'deep  and  pathetic  morality ;"  and  Lord  Byron  calls  it  ** a  grand  poem,"  though 
le  does  not  **  much  admire  the  opening." 

(2)  On  this  couplet  Ck}leridge  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  **  let 
>bB€Tvation  with  extensive  observation  observe  mankind.'* 

(3)  Impeachment — from  the  French  empicher^  to  hinder,  arrest — a  charge  of 
prave  importance  brought  against  a  public  character. 
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To  him  the  church,  the  reahn,  their  powers  consign. 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Tumea  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows. 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize : 
At  length  his  Sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  tne  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate : 
Where'er  he  turns  lie  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  foUowers  fly; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state — 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord.^ 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprest. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stings. 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak,  thou  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine. 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth  with  Wolsey's  end  oe  thine  P 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  F 
For  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weaL  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight  P 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,^  and  one  resign ; 


(1)  Mental  Zorcf— the  lord  of  the  menials,  the  steward  of  the  household. 

(2)  And  one  capitulate,  ^c— Charles  XII.  compelled  the  King  of  Denmaik  to 
«ae  for  peace,  and  the  King  of  Poland  to  resign  his  crown. 
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Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ;     . 

"  Think  nothing  gained/*  he  cries,  "  till  nought  remain : 

On  Moscow's  waus  till  Gk)thic  standards  fly. 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state. 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 

He  comes — ^nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay ; 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa'si  day: 

The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  -^ 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  lerror  mend  P 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  P 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  P 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,^  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  came  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions^  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind ; 
New  powers  are  claimed,  new  powers  are  still  bestowed. 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 

(1)  PUttotoa^Ai  the  battle  of  Fiiltowa,  a  town  in  Rossia,  Charles  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  his  rival,  Peter  the  Great. 

(2)  Distant  lands— ^q  retired  into  the  Turkish  territory,  to  Bender,  on  the 
>niester,  where  he  was  liberally  entertained,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of 
is  behaviour  there.    See  Voltaire's  <*  Histoire  de  Charles  Xn." 

(3)  Pitty  fortress— Ch.9x\&&  was  stmck  dead  by  a  shot  from  an  miknown  hand, 
rhile  besieging  Friedrichshall,  in  Norway. 

(4)  Starves  exhausted  regions— TtuA  is  a  Latinism,  like  <*  captmn  interfedt,"  he 
Dok  and  killed  him ;  so  here,  he  exhausts  and  starves  the  regions. 
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The  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
The  encumbered  oar^  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

But  ^rant,3  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  a^e  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay. 
And  glides  with  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  sliall  wish  its  end  P 

Yet  even  on  tliis  her  load  misfortune  flingb, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes*  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns ; 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away  j 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage. 
Superfluous^  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  oids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch^  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough' s6  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift®  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

(1)  I%e  encumbared  oar^  S^c. — Though  extravagant,  the  language  of  this  caajjil^ 
presents  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  scene. 

(2)  But  grant — t*.  e.  but  suppose  that,  &c. 

(3)  Superfluous^  8fc.—A.  stiiking  metaphor,  ingenious,  clear,  and  admiraUy 
expressed. 

(4)  Lydic^a  wionarcA— Croesus. 

(5)  Marlborough^  i^c— Ho  was  afflicted  with  paralysis ;  "  but,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  *  Fenny  Cyclopsedia,'  "  without  at  all  seriously  impairing  his  faculties  ;**  fl<^ 
that  the  above  line  is,  at  least,  a  poetical  exaggeration. 

(6)  Sufift—VoT  some  time  before  his  death  Swift's  mind  gave  way,  and  he  at 
length  died  in  a  state  of  quiet  idiotcy. 
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Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find  P 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  P 
Must  helpless  man  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  P 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  nor  wishes  rise, 
'No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  P 
Inquirer,  cease !  petitions  yet  remain, 
"Which  heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  reli^on  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  His  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious^  prayer. 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man2  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill  ;* 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.  Johnson, 


LUCY.* 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 

(1)  Secret  ambush,  Ac.—i.  e.  the  lurking  danger  connected  with  the  attainment 
of  what  may  seem  to  you  very  desirable.    See  note  4,  p.  1. 

(^  Collective  man — the  whole  human  race. 

(^  Transmvted  iUr-i,  e.  evil  changed  by  the  power  of  patience  into  good. 

(4)  These  lines  describe,  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  the  supposed  operation  of 
natural  influences  in  developing  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body.  The  con- 
ception ia,  of  course,  intended  to  be  fanciful,  but  it  embodies,  nevertheless,  much 
truth,  for  there  is  an  influence  in  natural  scenery  which  insensibly  both  <<  kindles 
and  restrains  "  the  taste  and  the  alTeotions, 
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"  Myself  win  to  m  j  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  ;^  and  with  me' 

The  cirl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"  She  shall  be  sportive^  as  the  fawn. 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  np  the  mountain  spring ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathmg  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence^  and  the  calmi 

Of  mate  insensate  things. 

''The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  indllow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shiul  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets^  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty,  bom  of  murmuring  sound« 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height,<^ 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give. 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

(1)  Jjxw  and  imptdse—Thwe  words  and  the  synonymoiia  i^iraae,  a  « power  to 
kindle  or  restrain,"  are  admirably  choeen  to  denote  the  apparenUy  opposite,  jet 
really  harmonions  results  produced  in  the  mind  by  external  nature. 

(2)  WUh  me,  ^v^— «.  e.  while  she  is  in  company  with  me  among  the  <*  rocks,"  ftc^ 
■he  shall  be  oonscious  of  my  superintending  power  to  animate  and  tranqvillke  the 
mind. 

(8)  She  Shan  be  sportive,  ^.— This  stanza  beautifully  exemplifles  the  last 

(4)  Siience,  eo/iM— See  note  1,  p.  90. 

(5)  Where  rhmletsy  S^—A  very  picturesque  line,  and  most  delicately  vonifled. 
Try  the  e^ct  of  substituting  some  word  of  two  syllables  for  **  riTulets." 

(6)  Statefy  height,  ^c— Joy,  it  is  well  known,  expands  and  elcTates  the  form, 
while  sorrow  depresses  it. 
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Thus  Nature  spake.    The  work  was  done — 
How  soon  my  liucy's  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 

And  never  more  will  be. 

Wordsworth, 


PBIDE  AND  HUMILITY.i 

The  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  Pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold: 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near. 
His  measured  step  were  geyemed  by  his  ear ; 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace ! 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Thoi^h  he  too  has  a  glory  in  his  plumes. 
He,  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  close  copse,  or  far-sequestered  green. 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 

Cot/oper^ 


THE  COTTAGER 


Yon  cottager,  who  weaves*  at  her  own  door — 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store — 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay,' 
Shuffling  her  mreads  about  the  live-long  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  Ught : 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understandmg,  and  no  wit ; 

)  **  Hie  comparison  of  the  proud  and  humble  beUever  to  the  peacock  and  the- 

isant,  and  the  parallel  between  Voltaire  and  the  poor  cottager,  are  exquisite 

ea  of  eloquence  and  poetry."— J7az/tM. 

)  WeoBoe^—i*  e.  weaves  lace  with  bobbins  upon  a  pillow. 

)  Cheerful,  gay—lB.6  is  cheerful  who  is  habitually  lively ;  gay,  who  is  occa- 

ally  or  accidentally  so.    Cheerfulness  is  an  evergreen;    gaiety  a  passings 

er,  more  brilliant  for  a  time,  but  not  permanent. 
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Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  snoh, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent,)  she  renders  much  ;^ 
•lust  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman^  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
O  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard ! 
His  tne  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He,  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She,  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He,  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 


Cowftr. 


THE  HERMIT. 


A.T  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove ; 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  neard  on  the  hill. 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove ; 
*Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

While  his  harp  rang  symphonious,^  a  hermit  began; 
No  more  with  hmiself  or  with  nature  at  war. 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man : — 

*'  Ah !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe ; 

Why,  lone  Philomela/  that  languishing  fall  P 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  enthral. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  com  plainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 
Oh  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures,  like  thine,  pass  away : 

Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

"  Now,  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon,  half-extinguished,  her  crescent  cQsplays ; 

But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

(1)  J/ticA— much  praise  to  God. 

(2)  /VencAmon— Voltaire,  wh3  was  a  scoffer  at  religion. 

;n)  S^mpAoniouff— from  the  Greek  oi/i',  together,  and  ^r^t  a  sound— making 
one  sound,  accordant ;  the  haip  sounded  at  the  same  time  with  the  voice. 
(4)  PhilaiMkb-^^  note  8»  p.  71* 
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Eoll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  tliee  to  splendour  again ; 

But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  P 
Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

'"  Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 

I  mourn ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  b  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew ; 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  shall  save : 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  umP 

Oh  when  shall  it  (uiwn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ? — 

**  'Twas  thus,  by  the  light  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind. 
My  thoughts  wonti  to  roam  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind ; 
Oh  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried. 

Thy  creature,  that  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee  ; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  1  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free* 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  1  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn ; 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending. 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

Beattie. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB'S  ARM  I. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts^  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 


(1)  Wont—^.  e,  were  once  wont. 

(2)  Cohorts— A.  cohort  is  strictly  a  troop  of  Roman  soldiers  only;  it  is  here 
employed  in  a  general  sense,  like  the  Greek  word  phalanx. 

T 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green,^ 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown» 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  Uast^ 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  past ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved — and  for  ever  grew  stilL 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride. 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  tur^ 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  siurf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  bis  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  teuts  were  all  silent — the  banners  alone — 
The  lances  unlifted-^the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asshur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  mif  ht  of  the  Gentile,^  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord! 

Byron. 


THE  POET'S  PLEA, 

WHEN  LONDON  WAS  THREATENED  WITH  ASSATTLT.' 

Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors^  may  seize. 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms^ 

(1)  The  oomparison  of  the  living  and  dead  hoet  reapectivdy  to  the  spciiig  vA 
autumn  leaves  is  very  apt  and  impressive. 

(2)  And  the  mighty  ^.— This  couplet  forms  a  splendid  dose  to  the  poem. 

(3)  This  exquisite  sonnet  was  written  in  1642,  when  the  King's  anny,  \(j  Iti 
near  approach,  alarmed  the  citizens  of  London. 

(4)  Blilton  was  then  living  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

(5)  Charmt  that  caU^  ^-c— The  poet^  power  is  like  that  attributed  to  the  chtim» 
and  spells  of  the  magician- he  can  make  thee  famous— spread  thy  name,  && 
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That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  thes^ 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  ana  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower : 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror^  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,^  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated^  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls^  from  ruin  bare. 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  ROSE.s 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time,  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  iorth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 


I  Emathian  eon^iMror— Alexander  the  Great,  so  called  from  Emathia,  the 

iud  name  of  ICacedonia. 

)  Pindartu— When  Alexander  took  Thebea— Pindar's  native  city— he  ordered 

joefs  family  to  be  respectedf  and  his  house  to  be  left  untouched. 

)  Hepeatai— recited,    Plutarch  relates  that  when  Lysander  had  taken  Athens, 

was  meditating  its  total  destruction,  the  recitation,  at  a  banquet,  of  some  fine 

9B  from  the  **£lectra''  of  Euripides,  induced  him  and  his  officers  to  forego 

'  resolution. 

)  WalU^i.  e.  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the  city ;  for  the  external  walls  and 

Qoations  were  destroyed  by  Lysander's  order. 

I  These  lines  furnish  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  flattering  sentimental 

rj  of  Waller,  in  much  of  which  the  result  gained  is  singularly  dispropor« 

tte  to  the  pains  taken. 

I  2 
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Then  die!  that  alie 
The  common  hte  of  til  things  rare 

Maj  read  in  thee : 
How  sm&Il  a  part  of  time  thej  ahare. 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  £ur ! 

[Tet  thoughi  thou  fiule. 
From  thj  dead  leaves  let  fragnnoe  rise ; 

And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  time's  rude  hand  defies. 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.] 

Wailer. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  IVRY « 

• 

Now  dory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  nory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  danoe, 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pl^uiant  land 

of  France ! 
And  thou,  Kochelle !  our  own  Rochelle !  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters ; 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still,  are  they,  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy.' 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  tlie  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  Iviy,  and  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens  and  all  its  rebelpeers. 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears ! 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ; 
And  dark  Mavenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand : 
And  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Goligni's  hoarjr  hair,  idl  aabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  hving  Gbd,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  liis  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

(1)  This  last  stanza  was  added  by  Kirke  Wldte ,  in  a  copy  of  Wallet^  poenu. 

(2)  Ivry—K  town  of  Konnandy,  near  which  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Huguenot  anny,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  League  or  Catholio  party.  Houy  wis 
"  Henry  of  Kavarre  "  by  virtue  of  his  mother's  right. 

(3)  ^nnoy— In  allusion  to  the  severe  siege  sustained  by  the  Huguenots  in  that 
city,  in, which,  after  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  the  lor- 
vivors  had  taken  refuge. 
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The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest, 

AndhefijEis  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high. 

Sight  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Alfdown  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,"  God  save  our  lord,  the  Kkg  !** 

"And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 

for  never  saw  1  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 

And  be  your  oriflamme^  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving.    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  the  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin.^ 

The  fiery  duke  is  prickiog  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hirehii^  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne.^ 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies — ^upon  them  with  the  lance ! 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  aeep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein ; 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  Quarter ;  the  flemish  count  is  slain ; 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  uke  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail; 
And  then  we  tuought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van, 
''Remember  Saint  Bartholomew  ! "  was  passed  from  man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe ; 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war. 
As  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  ? 

Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna ;  ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 
Ho !  Fhih'p,  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's 
souls. 

(1)  Orifiamme—fN/cxi  the  Latin  aureaflammay  golden  flame  ;  the  name  given  to 
the  great  standard  of  France,  reputed  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  an 
angel,  and  given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Denis.  It  \va8  a  blazing  flag  of  blue  cloth, 
besprinkled  over  vrith  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  and  quartered  with  a  cross  of  scarlet 
cloth. 

^)  Cidverinr-ftoxa  the  Latin  coluber ^  a  serpent,  through  the  French  coulevrinet — 
a  piece  of  ordnance  long  and  thin,  like  the  body  of  a  serpent. 

(3)  ^moyne-T-Allemagne,  Germany ;  Austria  is  particularly  indicated. 
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Ho !  pliant  nobles  of  the  Lea^e,  look  that  year  arms  be  bright ; 
Ho !  Duighers  of  Saint  Grenevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night : 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the 

slave, 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

MdcatUajf, 

THE  DAFFODILS.i 

I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  ^Iden  daffodils ; 
Beside  a  l^e,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky-way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Alon^  the  margin  of  a  bay ; 
Ten  toousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company. 

Igazed,  and  gazed,  but  httle  thought 

miat  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 

Which  is2  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.  JTordsworik. 

(1)  The  leading  idea  suggested  by  tliese  simple,  yet  philosopliical  line*,  is  alao 
conveyed  in  the  **  lines  on  revisiting  the  Wye,"  by  the  same  author,  in  which  tba 
following  passage  occurs : 

"  Here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thouj^ts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years." 

(2)  Whu^  itf  4rc>— which  makes  or  furnishes,  &c 
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JL  CALM  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh. 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear. 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude^ 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon  vault. 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls. 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  hills, 

Kobed  in  a  garment  oiuntrodden  snow — 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  gUttering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam — ^yon  castled  steep, 

Whose  banner^  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace, — ^all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone. 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL 

Shelley, 


MARCH. 

Like  as  that  lion  through  the  green  woods  came. 
With  roar  which  startled  the  hushed  solitude. 
Yet  soon  as  he  saw  Una,^  that  fair  dame 
To  virtue  wedded,  quieted  his  rude 
And  savage  heart,  and  at  her  feet  sank  tame 
As  a  pet  kmb — so  March,  though  his  first  mood 
Was  boisterous  and  wild,  feeling  that  shame 
Would  follow  his  fell  steps,  if  Spring's  young  brood 

(1)  speaking  quietude— TbiM  metaphor  is  by  no  means  new,  bat  its  fitness  to 
Dlnstrate  the  subject  renders  it  particularly  strUcing  here. 

(2)  Whose  banner,  ^c,—An  exquisite  fancy.  The  poet^  touch  converts  the 
emblem  of  war  into  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  tihus  blends  it  into  harmony  with  the 
other  features  of  this  cahn,  still,  beautiful  scene. 

(8)  Una — See  the  extracts  from  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene,''  in  the  second  part 
of  this  work. 
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Of  buds  and  blossoms  withered  where  he  trod^ 
Calmed  his  fierce  ire.    And  now  blue  yiolets 
Wake  to  new  life ;  the  jeUow  primrose  sits 
Smiling  demurely  from  the  wayside  dod; 
And  early  bees  are  all  day  on  the  wing, 
And  work  like  labour,  yet  like  pleasure  sing. 

Corneiimt  WMe^ 


"ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE."* 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  past 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last.* 
Those  lips  are  thine — thine  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !  ** 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes — 
Blessed  be  the  ajrt  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it^^ — here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief. 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 


(1)  The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  these  lines  have  never  been  smpaased.  Tlift 
*'  chaim,"  which  the  poet's  fancy  **  weaves  for  his  relief,"  cannot  but  entan^^ 
and  hold  every  reader  of  refined  feeling  and  taste. 

The  picture  was  sent  him  by  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham.  In  his  letter  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  it  he  says : — ^  The  world  could  not  have  fiimished  yoa 
with  a  present  so  acceptable  as  the  picture  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  met 

I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see  at  ni^^  and, 

of  course,  the  first  on  which  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning." 

(2)  Heard  thee  last— These  lines  were  written  by  Cowper  more  than  fifty  yesis- 
after  his  mother's  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  about  six  years  old. 

(3)  It—i,  e.  the  meek  intelligence,  &o. 
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My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  consciousi  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  tnen,  life's  journey  just  begun  P 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile!  it  answers — ^Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thv  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away ; 
And  tummg  from  my  nursery  window.  dfeV 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone. 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 
Thy  LudeHs,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardentfy  I  wished,  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappomted  still,  was  stul  deceived : 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child  ! 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplore  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt,  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener,  Bobin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  scliool  alone  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  housed  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  eflPaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 


(1)  Conteunu—fram  the  Latin  eon,  together,  and  «ao,  I  know— knowing  within 
oneself.  The  word  is  incorrectly  used  in  this  passage.  We  may  be  aware  of  the 
thonghts  and  actions  of  others,  bnt  we  can  be  conscious  only  of  our  own. 

(2)  FOttoral  house— The  parsonage  house  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertford- 
shire, of  which  place  Cowperls  father  was  rector,  and  where  he  himself  was  bom 
in  the  year  1781. 
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Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  wannly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  oounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 

The  buisciiit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cneeks  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed^— > 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  loye,  that  knew  no  fiall. 

Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ;— 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  Iionours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here 

Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  houn^ 
Whexi,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers^ 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Gould  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — ^the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no — ^what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  req^uite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  mto  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  aU  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; — 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar,*'i 


(1)  Where  tempests,  ^-c— This  line  is  taken  (Ctowper  himself  tells  ns  In  •  noli) 
from  a  poem  by  Dr.  Garth. 
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And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distrest — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tost. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  ana  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Eut  oh !  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive^  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  tliat  I  deduce  my  birth 
Prom  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  past  into  the  skies ! 
And  now,  farewell ! — time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  1  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  nelp,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  nave  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating. thine ; 
And  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  the  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft-— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

Cowper. 


ODE 

ON  A  DISTANT  FEOSPECT    OF  ETON   COLLEGE. 

Ye^  distant  spires !  ye  antiaue  towers ! 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Wliere  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade; 
Andye*  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

(1)  Arrvoe-fi  Gallicism,  firom  the  French  atriver,  to  happen. 

(2)  Fe,  4'c.— The  first  fourteen  lines  form  a  sort  of  complicated  vocative  case, 
be  grammatical  constraction  remaining  incomplete  ontil  we  reach  the  line,  "  I 
eel  the  gales,"  &c. 

(3)  Henry's  holy  shade— "Bemy  VI.  founded  Eton  CJollege,  in  1441.  **  Boly  shade,** 
n  account  of  the  saintliness  of  character  attributed  to  him. 

(4)  re— t.  e.  ye  towers  of  Windsor  Castle. 
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Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  surrey. 
Whose  tiirf,!  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoarj  Thames  along 

His  silver-windmg^  way  ;— 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  !8 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  nrom  you  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent*  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  sprmg. 

Say,  father  Thames  !^  for  thou  hast  seen 

'Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

Ijie  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  P 

The  captive  linnet®  which  enthral  P 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 


(1)  WhosB  tuff^  ^c— These  nouns  pair  with  those  in  the  previous  Une,  thus  '•■^ 
the  turf  of  whose  lawn,  the  shade  of  whose  grove,  the  flowers  of  whose  mead.  Id 
a  similar  style  Shakspere  vmtes : — 

MThe  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholarls  eye,  tongue,  sword." 

(2)  i8t2rer-i&m£?t7i^— literally,  winding  like  silver,  which  would  be  absurd.  The 
word  means  shining  like  silver  as  it  winds  along. 

(8)  In  vcan — to  no  purpose,  since  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them 

(4)  Redolent^-ttom.  the  Latin  redolenSf  emitting  a  smell — smelliog  sweetly. 
The  word  is  here  used  metaphorically,  and  means,  in  connection  witii  ^  of  joy  aod 
youth,**  frau£^t  with  the  influences  of,  &c.    A  beautiful  expression. 

(5)  Father  Thames— Dr.  Johnson  pettishly  says  that  "this  supplication  is  useless 
and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.'* 
The  great  critic,  however,  in  his  own  <'  Basselas,"  makes  one  of  the  characters 
thus  address  the  Kile : — *'  Great  father  of  waters !  tell  me,"  &o. 

(6)  The  captive^  Ac. — Some  think  this  expression  tautologous,  but  It  may  periu^s 
be  ^us  explained  :^Who  imprison  the  captive  (or  captured)  linnet  P  t.  e.  who 
catch  and  cage  the  linnet  f  A  somewhat  similar  idiom  is  pointed  out  in  note  4^ 
p.  107. 
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While  some,  on  earnest  business  bent, 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply, 
'Gamst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty. 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.^ 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunsmne  of  the  breast ; 
Theirs  buxom^  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigour  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  uls  to  come. 

No  care  beyond  to-day ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers^  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band ! 

Ah !  tell  them^  they  are  men. 


(1).  Snatch  a  fearful  joy^A.  happy  combination  of  words.    A  fearful  joy ! 

(2)  Stixcm—in  Old  English,  boughsome;  u  e.  easily  bent  or  bowed  to  one^s  will: 
lence,  obedient,  pliant,  easily  moved,  elastic,  merry. 

(3)  Minister— from  the  Latin  minister,  an  attendant— an  official  servant  **  The 
ninisters  of  human  fate"  are  the  dangers  of  human  life,  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
?ower,  who  is  here,  somewhat  heathenishly,  called  fate. 

(4)  jihl  tell  thenit  Sfc— The  conception  of  the  grim  ministers  of  fate— the 
norderous  band — awaiting  in  ambush  the  approach  of  then:  heedless  victim, 
s  very  striking,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  view  of  life  which  it 
iilggesta. 
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These!  shall  the  fdry  passions^  tear. 

The  vultures  of  tne  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind : 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth ; 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged,  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart.^ 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wreten  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice 

And  grinning  Infamy : 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness,^  laughing  wild. 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grislv  troop  are  seen, — 
The  painful  family  of  Death,^ 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  'fi 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

(1)  ITiese—aome  of  these— in  contrast  with  *^thi8"  and  "thoae"  in  tbe  next 
9tansa. 

(3)  Fury  passions— This  stanza  presents,  in  a  short  compass,  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  passions — those  *'  vultures  of  the  mind."  They  are  mostly  characterised 
by  their  effects,  as  "  pallid  Fear,"  t.  e.  fear  that  makes  pale ;  "  faded  Care,"  i.  e. 
care  that  makes  the  cheek  fade,  &c. 

(8)  Sorrou^s  piercing  dart — An  instance  of  anti-climax,  or  bathos.  A  climax  to 
an  ascending  series  of  thoughts  or  iUnstrations,  rising  in  interest  firom  one  step  ta 
another.  An  anti-dimaz,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  descending  series.  In  the  present 
case,  *' sorrow"  is  tame  after  the  bold  personification  of 

*<  Grim-visaged,  comfortless  Despair.** 

(4)  Moody  Madness^  8[e. — In  contrast  with  the  close  of  the  last  stansa,  this  maj 
be  characterized  as  a  very  striking  climax. 

(6)  FomtZy  q^  jDeotA— diseases. 

(0)  Qu60n— There  is  a  fault  here  in  makiDfr  Death  feminine ;  and  it  is  believe 
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Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  hb  sufferings :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan. 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  snould  they  know  their  fete. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  P 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise : 
No  more: — where  ignorance  is  bliss 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Qray, 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

L  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  WOOD.l 

Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery :  and  hast  known 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares. 
To  tire  thee  of  it— enter  this  wild  wood. 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  cakn,  and  the  sweet  breeze. 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart.    Thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men, 

fhat  no  other  Bnch  instance  occmv  in  onr  literature.    One  cannot  Imt  be  reminded 
of  Milton^s  grand  concepti(m  of  Death  in  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  bookii.  :— 

<*  The  other  shape, 
H  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
DistingaiBhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seem'd  either :  black  it  stood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head. 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

(1)  An  inscription  should  be  simple,  short,  and  eminently  suggestive.  That 
giren  above  is  simple  and  suggestive,  but  its  length  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  iTnaginiuy  purpose  for  which  such  a  composition  is  written,  and  yet  we  could 
hardly  wish  to  lose  any  part  of  what  is  so  graceful  and  beautiful. 
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* 

And  made  thee  loathe  their  life.    The  primal  curse 

Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth. 

But  not  in  vengeance.    God  hath  yoked  to  guUt^ 

Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.    Hence,*  these  shades 

Are  still  the  abodes  of  gladness ;  the  thick  nx^ 

Of  creen  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 

And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport 

In  wantonness  of  spirit;  while  bdow, 

The  squirrel^  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect. 

Chirps  merrily.    Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade' 

Try  their  thin  win^s,  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 

Tbiat  waked  them  mto  Ufe.    Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contentment;  as  thev  oend 

To  the  soft  winos,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in,  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  cleft-bom*  wild- flower  seems  to  enjoy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 

That  sucks  its  sweets.    The  massy  rocks  themselves. 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees. 

That  lead  from  knoll^  to  knoll  a  causey®  rude. 

Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  aind  their  dark  roots 

With  aS,  their  earth  upon  them  twisting  high. 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.    The  rivulet 

Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o'er  its  bed 

Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks. 

Seems,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 

In  its  own  being.    Softly  tread  the  marge. 

Lest  from  her  midway  perch  thou  scare  the  wren. 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.    The  cool  wind. 

That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee, 

Like  one  that  loves  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace. 

BryoMi. 

(1)  To  guilt— i.  e.  to  guilt  only.  The  inseparable  connection  between  guilt  and 
misery  is  vividly  denoted  by  the  imagery  of  the  text 

(2)  Henu-^.  e.  because  guilt  haunts  not  these  shades,  they  are  still,  &c. 

(3)  Shade— i.  e,  not  among  the  branches,  but  below ;  a  somewhat  unfortniUite 
word,  since,  if  taken  strictly,  it  contradicts  the  next  line. 

(4)  C?^^-5om— springing  from  a  cleft,  or  fissure  in  the  rock. 

(5)  Ano//— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cnoUf  a  head  or  top— a  little  round  hill. 

(6)  Causey  or  causeway— fvom.  the  French  cAat»«^>  which  is  either  from  tbo 
Latin  calcata,  trodden  down,  or  calceata,  shod  or  protected  by  a  hard  covering  ^ 
wood  or  stone.    See  Philological  Society's  Journal,  voL  v.  p.  S8. 
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n.  POR  A  COLUMN  AT  TRUXILLO.^ 

PiZABBO  here  was  bom :  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  glory  boasts  not.    Toil  and  pain. 

Famine  and  hostile  elements,  and  hosts 

Embattled,  failed  to  check  him  in  his  course ; — 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred, 

Not  to  be  overcome.    A  mighty  realm    , 

He  overran,  and  with  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons, 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world  beyond  the  grave. 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

O  reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earned 

By  daily  labour — ^yea,  however  low. 

However  wretched  be  thy  lot  assigned, 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 

Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he. 

Soufkey. 


in.  FOB  A  COLUMN  AT  RUNNIMEDE.^ 

Thou  who  the  verdant  plain  dost  traverse  here, 
While  Thames  among  his  willows  from  thy  view 
Betires,  0  stranger,  stay  thou,  and  the  scene 
Around  contemplate  well.    This  is  the  place 
Where  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms, 
And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king — 
Then  rendered  tame — did  challenge  and  secure 
The  charter  of  thy  freedom.    Pass  not  on 
Till  thou  hast  blest  their  memory,  and  paid 
Those  thanks  which  Gk)d  appointed  the  reward 
Of  public  virtue.    And  if  'chance  thy  home 
Salute  thee  with  a  father's  honoured  name. 
Go  call  thy  sons,  instruct  them  what  a  debt 
They  owe  their  ancestors,  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were  bom. 

(1)  A  town  ol  Estramadma,  in  Spain. 

(2)  The  pure,  classical,  and  severely  simple  tone  of  these  lines  is  admirable. 
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IV.  POR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH.* 

This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees — 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved ! — oh  long  onhanned 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  this  spring. 

Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 

Ton  tiny  cone  of  sand^  its  soundless  dance. 

Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page — 

As  merry  and  no  taller — dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount* 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness  ;  here  is  moss, 

A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade ; 

Thou  may'st  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  pilgrim,  here  ;  here  rest ;  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 

Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees.       Coleridge. 

V.   POR  A  STATUE  OP   CHAUCER  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

Such  was  old  Chaucer,  such  the  placid  mien 

Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed^ 

The  language  of  our  fathers.    Here  he  dwelt 

For  many  a  cheerful  day.    These  ancient  walls 

Have  often  heard  him  while  his  legends  blithe 

He  sang  of  love  and  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 

Of  homely  life,  through  each  estate  and  age. 

The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 

With  cunning  hand  portraying.    Though,  perchance, 

From  Blenhemi's  towers,  O  stranger !  thou  art  comey 

Glowing  with  Churchill's*  trophies ;  yet  in  vaui 

Dost  thou  applaud  them,  if  thy  breast  be  cold 

To  him  this  other  hero,  who,  in  times 

Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verse 

To  tame  the  rudeness  of  his  native  land.  Akenside, 

^L)  This  inscription,  compared  with  the  last,  is  afl  a  painting  to  a  statae — ^it  has 
colour  as  well  as  form ;  but  both  are  very  beautiful. 

(2)  The  reference  to  this  minute  and  characteristic  circumstance  shows  that  the 
picture  was  drawn  from  close  observation  of  nature. 

(3)  Informed— ftaoi.  the  Latin  infarmare^  to  give  form  to  any  thing— to  mould, 
shape,  animate ;  it  is  much  used  in  this  sense  by  our  older  writers. 

(4)  CAttrcA»/2— the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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▼I.  FOB  A  NATUEAL  OEOTTO  NEAE  A  DEEP  STEEAM. 

Health,  rose-Imped  cherab,  haunts  this  spot  :— 
She  slumbers  oft  in  yonder  nook ; 
If  in  the  shade  you  trace  her  not. 
Plunge — ^and  you'll  find  her  in  the  brook ! 

Anonymous. 

VII.   POE  A  NATTJEAL  SPEING. 

Heee  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 

An  emblem  of  true  charity ; 
Who,  while  my  bounty  I  bestow, 

Ajn  neither  heard  nor  seen  to  flow. 

T.  Warton. 


LORD  BACON.i 


Philosophy,  the  great  and  only  heir 
Of  all  that  human  knowledge  which  has  been 
Unforfeited  by  man's  rebemous  sin, 

Though  full  of  years  he  do  appear. 

Has  still  been  kept  in  nonage  till  of  late. 
Nor  managed  or  enjoyed  his  vast  estate : 

Instead  of  carrying  him  to  see 

The  riches  which  do  hoarded  for  him  lie 

In  Nature's  endless  treasury, 
Thev  chose  his  eye  to  entertain 
Witn  painted  scenes^  and  pageants  of  the  brain.^ 

Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man !  arose. 

Whom  a  wise  KingS  and  Nature  chose 

Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  laws. 

And  boldly  undertook  the  injured  pupil's^  cause. 

(1)  Lord  Bacon  floorished  just  before  Cowley's  time.  These  lines  are  extracted 
from  s  poem  of  Cowley's,  addressed  **  To  the  Boyal  Society.'* 

(2)  One  of  the  main  principles  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy  was,  that  science 
ought  to  be  based  on  the  firm  ground  of  experiment,  and  not,  as  had  been  too 
mnch  the  ca^  previously,  on  fanciful  surmises  and  conjectures. 

(3)  Woe  Kinff— James  I. 

(4)  Injured  pupUj8fC,—i  e.  Philosophy,  who  was  before  spoken  of  as  wrongfully 
kept  in  nonage.  A  pupil — from  the  Latin  pupidus,  a  diild — is  one  under 
flroardlanship.  a  ward. 

x2 
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Authority,  which  did  a  body  boast, 

Though  twas  but  air  condensed,  and  stalked  about 

Like  some  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghost. 

To  terrify  the  learned  rout,i 

With  the  plain  magic  of  true  Reason's  light,' 

He  chased  out  of  our  sight. 

Nor  suffered  men  to  be  misled 

By  the  vain  shadows  of  the  dead  ;- 
To  graves,  from  whence  it  rose,  the  conquered  phantom  fled. 
From  words,  which  are  but  pictures  of  the  thought— 
Though  we  our  thoughts  from  them  perversely  drew — 
To  thmgs,  the  mind's  right  object,  he  it  brought ; 
Like  foolish  birds  to  painted  grapes  we  flew — 
He  sought  and  gathered  for  our  use  the  true. 

From  these,  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way 
Li  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went. 

And,  like  the  old  Heorews,  many  years  did  stray 
Li  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last; 

The  barren  wilderness  he  passed. 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land. 

And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  wit. 

Saw  it  himself,  and  showed  us  it. 

THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE.^ 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,* 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

(1)  Bout— firom  the  Ladn  rotay  wheel  or  circle— a  circle  or  body  of  men ;  used 
here,  and  in  the  early  writers,  in  a  grave  sense. 

{^  Beason^a  lightt  8fc. — t.  e.  the  simple  magic  of  trae  Beason's  light  diasipated 
the  misty  phantom  of  Authority; — the  thought  is  here  very  boldly  and  vividly 
developed. 

(8)  The  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  is  here  referred  to,  not  that  of  Watedoo,  whidi 
to6k  place  two  aays  after. 

(4)  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  a  ball  was  glyen  at  Bmssels,  l^  the 
Ihichess  of  Bichmond.  Most  of  the  English  officers  were  present,  but  retired— 
pursuant  to  directions  previously  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington— at  ten 
o'clock,  to  take  the  posts  assigned  them. 
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Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
Bat  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Bid  ye  not  hear  it  ? — ^No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flving  feet. 
But  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  oefore ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — ^it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  Ids  father  on  a  bloody  bier,i 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblmgs  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  a!U  pale,  which  but  an  nour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts ;  and  choking  sighs, 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afeur ; 
And,  near,  tne  beat  of  toe  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 

(1)  Hie  Duke  of  Bronswiok^s  father  received  his  death-wound  at  the  battle  of 
^ena. 
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WbOe  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering  with  white  Hps — "  The  foe !  They  come !  they  come  1" 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Camerons'  gathering  "  rose , 
The  war-note  of  Xochiel,  which  Albyn's^  hills 
Have  heard — and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch^  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !     But,  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years ; 
And  Evan's,  Donald's^  Dame,  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

And  Ardennes*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  augiit  inanimate  e*er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass. 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
Tn  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  stem  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  lier  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Eider,  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent.^ 

Bj^ron. 

(1)  AUn/n — an  ancient  name  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

(2)  J¥6rocA— the  bagpipe — sometimes  the  music  played  npon  it. 

(3)  Sir  Evan  Cameron  and  his  descendant  Donald,  who  were  eonspicuoiis  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  year  1746, 

(4)  Ardennes— "giA.  here  for  the  wood  of  Soignies,  which  was  thought  to  have 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  Sylva  Ardnenna,  afterwards  called  the  Forest  <A 
Ardennes. 

(5)  *'  Childe  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  gives 
us  here  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  evening  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm  which  called  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion 
which  preceded  their  march.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  verses  in  our  language  but* 
pass,  in  vigour  and  in  feeling,  this  most  beautiful  description."— iKr  Walter  Scott* 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Heap  on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 

But  let  it  wliistle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 

Tlie  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer ; 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  loU  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beacli  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shielcLs  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer. 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone; 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  Scalds^  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fiy, 

And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's^  haU. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  bUthe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas-eve  the  mass  was  sung : 


(1)  loh  or  Jnl— hence  our  YuUf  the  old  word  for  ChristmaB.  It  is  a  Scandi- 
navian word,  and  means  time  qf/ettiviiyt  and  specially  of  the  festivities  in  honour 
of  the  god  Frey,  or  the  sun. 

(2)  ScakU—bax^,  poets. 

(8)  Ocft9»— the  Jupiter  of  the  North,  called  Woden  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
have  traces  of  the  name  in  Wednesday,  Wednesbury,  Wanborough,  &c.  See  Dr. 
Le<^  treatise  **  On  Anglo-Saxon  Names,"  p.  4. 
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That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donued  her  kirtle  sheen  ;1 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go. 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  open  wide  the  Baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,^  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes,' 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 

The  lora,  nnderogating,^  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair."* 

All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight. 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face — 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace — 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  servii^  man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 


<1)  DcnMed  her  kirtle  ^Aeen—put  on  her  gay  hdiday  gown.  Kirtle,  fiom  tlie 
Ai^G^Saxon  <yrtel,  is  connected  with  girdf  and  denotes  a  flowing  gannent  for 
man  or  woman,  requiring  to  be  restrained  by  a  belt  or  girdle. 

(^  Vaesal— tenant— eerf— A  vassal  is  a  dependent  upon  a  superior  lord,  and 
owes  service ;  a  tenant  holds  land  or  houses  of  another,  and  owes  rent ;  a  teifiB  a 
slave,  and  owes  himself  and  all  he  has. 

(8)  Boset  in  his  shoes— The  roses  were  decorations  made  of  ribbon,  like  vrihataie 
now  called  rosettes. 

(4)  UnderogaUng— without  derogating  firom,  or  lessening,  his  dignity 

(6)  Post  and  pair— &  game  at  cards,  common  in  early  times. 
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The  wassail^  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls '? 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie : 
Nor  fiailed  old  Scothmd  to  produce. 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming^  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ;* 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors^  made ; 
But  oh !  what  masquers,  richly  dight,^ 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  mau  s  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Walter  Scott 


THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OP  GOD. 

Thott  art,  0  God !  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee : 
Where'er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  oright  are  tliine. 

(1)  TfoMoif— flocording  to  Webster,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tows  holy  health- 
liquor— «  beverage  formerly  much  used  at  feasts. 
(3)  TrowU—ot  troUs — moves  about,  goes  roond. 
(^  Mummuuf—tTom.  the  G-erman  mttmme^  a  mask— masking,  or  performing  in 


(4)  Andeitt  mygtery—A  mystery  was  a  sort  of  dramatio  performance,  on  soma 
nU^ns  eabject,  common  in  the  middle  ages. 

(6)  Fifor— 4rom  the  Latin  visus^  through  the  French  vin^rv— a  mask  to  protect 
the  face,  forming  part  of  the  helmet :  also  the  upper  part  of  the  same,  which  was 
porforated  to  see  through — Whence  the  name. 

(9)  Dightr-4tom.  the  Anglo-Saxon  gediht,  set  in  order— dressed,  decked. 
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When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  openid^  shades  of  even. 

And  we  can  almost  tldnk  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas^  into  heaven ; 

Those  hues,  tbat  mark  the  sun's  decline. 

So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord !  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom. 
Overshadows  all  the  earth  and  ones, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes ; 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 

So  grand,  so  countless.  Lord  !  are  thine. 

When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes. 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes. 
Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye  : 

Where'er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  oright  are  thine. 


Moots* 


GRONGAR  HILL.2 

Silent  Nymph  !^  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie* 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 
Pamting  fair  the  form  of  things. 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 

(I),  Fiff a— from  the  Italian  vistd^  a  sight— a  view  or  prospect  seen  through  an 
opening. 

(2)  Grongar  Hill  claims  a  high  place  among  descriptive  poems.  It  is  vivid, 
clear,  and  picturesque:  which  qualities  may  in  part  be  dae  to  the  writer^ 
profession,  which  was,  in  early  youth,  that  of  a  painter.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this 
popular  poem : — **  The  scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images  whidi 
they  raise  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  consonant 
to  the  general  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will 
be  read  again." 

(3)  Si/CTit  nym^jA/— The  poet  here  calls  in  painting  to  aid  poetry— her  *<  sister 
muse  " — in  depicting  the  landscape.  It  may  be,  however,  remarked  that  thece  is 
no  classical  muse  of  Painting. 

(4)  The  grammar  halts  here;  it  should  be^liest"  to  be  consistent  with  the 
phrase  **  thy  various  hues  '*  which  follows. 
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Gome,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  muse ; 

Now,  while  PhoelJus,  riding  high. 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky ! 

Grongar  HilU  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 

Grongar !  in  whose  mossy  cells. 

Sweetly  musing.  Quiet  dwells ; 

Grongar !  in  whose  silent  shade, 

Eor  the  modest  muses  made, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still. 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head. 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 

Till  Contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind. 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 
And  groves  and  grottoes,  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day. 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on^  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round — unhappy  fate. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height — 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  others^  rise. 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newly  risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow ; 
What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene ; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow ; 


(1)  Grongar  Hill— a,n  eminence  in  Caennarthenshire,  near  the  banks  of  the 

Towy« 

(2)  Wide  and  urideTf  Sfc — t.  e,  aa  the  traveller  mounts  the  hill  the  limits  of  his 
prospect  extend  as  circles,  &c. 

(8)  The  othera—ihe  otherb  which  lie  beyond,  and  which  comA  Into  view  as  yon 
ascend  the  hiU. 
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And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ; 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fir^ ; 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads. 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  elitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew : 
The  slender  fir  tliat  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs  } 
And,  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  openmg  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  hi^ 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye. 
Deep  are  his  feeti  in  Towy's  flood ; 
His  sides  are  clothed  in  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  orow. 
That  cast  an  awfiil  look  below ! 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  hei  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
In  mutual  dependence  find. 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode, 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heapsS  of  hoary,  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 

(1)  Deep  are  his  feetr— Thoxigh.  this  is  a  common-plaoe  metapbor  in  itself  yet 
its  use  here  in  pointing  out  the  precise  situation  of  the  hill  is  very  eBMiTe, 

(2)  There  fcUlt  huge  heaps— Tbia  is  a  very  anomalous,  but  periu^  not  an  eaibtij 
nngrammatical,  form;  at  least,  Shakspere  writes,  ** there  is  team  for  taia  loM^* 
which  has  met  with  defenders. 
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Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  : 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  ! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  tne  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun ! 
Sometmies  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  hfe,  to  endless  sleep  \ 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  F 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low. 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Boughly  rushmg  on  the  sky ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm. 
Each  gives  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls^  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evemng  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  I 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face,^ 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glass ; 

(1)  Am  pearls,  4^.— One  of  the  happiest  similes  to  be  met  with  in  poetry— tene^ 
Mef,  and  particolariy  ingenious. 

(S)  Jt  has  been  both  asserted  and  denied  that  this  passage  suggested  the  well* 
known  lines  near  the  beginning  of  Campbell'^  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope  :*— 

(*  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hae  " 
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As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair, 
Olad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  neary 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way ; 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

Oh  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see ! 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid: 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep ; 
While  the  shepherd  charms^  his  sheep ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky ; 
Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts  !  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 
In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there : 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  Care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side ; 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  HiU. 

Dyer, 

(1)  ChaanM—%\!BLigi  to.    The  word  charm^  &om  the  Latin  carmen^  a  song, . 

once  used  speciflcally  for  a  song  or  singing ;— thus  Milton  writes,  **  with  chcarm  of 
earliest  birds." 
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THE  CLOUD.i 

I  BEING  fresb  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  winss  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's^  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then,  again,  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

i  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  ^eat  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night,  tis  my  pillow  white 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my.  skyey  bowers 

Lightning,  my  pilot,3  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  flts  ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  spirit  he  loves,  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

(1)  The  fanciful  conceptions  of  which  this  poemcmiBiBts  are  embodied  in  rlchly 
cioloured  and  most  musical  language.  The  obscurity,  however,  of  some  passages 
is  a  material  drawback  on  the  reader's  pleasure. 

(2)  Their  mother,  Ac—i,  e.  the  earth's  breast,  as  she  rapidly  revolves— **  dances  " 
— around  the  sun. 

(8)  Lightning,  my  pilot,  ^.— There  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion,  which  ia 
carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  stanza,  to  the  formation  of  clouds  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  the  influence  of  electricity  in 
occasioning  the  movement  of  the  clcuda  and  producing  rain. 
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Tbe^  saneaines  sunrise,  with  bis  meteor  ejH^ 

And  hu  boming  plumes  outspread, 
Lnps  <»i  die  back  of  mj  sailing  nek* 

\Vhen  the  morning  star  shin»  dead  ;4 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  cme  momoit  niav  sit 

In  fhe  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  maj  breathe,  &om  the  lit  sea  ^ffimtt. 

Its  ardours^  of  rest  and  lore. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  ere  may  fidl 

From  the  depth  of  heaTen  aboTC, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest^ 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dore. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  oJl  the  moon. 
Glides  glinmiering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Wldch  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  haTe  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roo^ 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer : 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  riyer,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind^  the  sun*s  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 
And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl : 


(1)  The,  4-e.— The  first  ei^t  lines  of  the  stanza  represent  the  dood  in  motion  in 
the  nuHning;  the  last  six  represent  it  when  motionless  in  the  evening. 

(2)  Sanguine— from  the  Latin  tangwa,  blood— of  a  Mood-red  cokniEi 

(3)  Baek—ticm  the  Ang^o-Saxon,  rec-an,  to  smoke,  to  cast  forth  npoan- 
a  vapoor,  mist,  exhalation;  sometimes,  as  here,  a  body  of  Tapooti  fbodng  ft 
iarge  doud.  Shakspere^  expression,  ^  Leave  not  a  rack  behind, "  is  well  known. 
(See  p.  284.) 

(4)  Shines  dead—u  e.  waxes  dim  or  faint ;  a  singular  expresaicn. 
(6)  JU  ardaurt  of^  ^c, — its  warm  sympathies  with,  &c. 

(6)  J  bind,  ^c.—Th^  whirlwinds  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  clouds— the  dooda 
forming  a  bridge  from  mountain  to  mountain— the  triumphal  proceB8i<m  beneatii 
the  rainbow's  arch— are  all  conceptions  of  remarkable  beauty. 
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The  Toleanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
"Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
"The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire^  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  mobt  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
Tor  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain. 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air — 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph,^ 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Shellet^, 


THE  MITHERLESS  BAIRN.» 

When  a'  ither  bairnies^  are  hushed  to  their  hame 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky*  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  an'  lanely,  an*  sairly  forfaim  P<* 
*Tis  the  puir  dowie^  laddie — the  mitherless  bairn ! 

(1)  Spherc'fire—u  e,  a  light  from  the  spheres,  not  earthly  light 

(2)  Cenotaphr— from  the  Greek  Kcy6«,  empty,  t(£^,  tomb — a  tomb  erected 
n  honour  of  some  one  buried  elsewhere.  In  this  passage  the  sky— the  proper 
egion  of  the  clonda— ^eing,  after  the  rain,  empty  of  them,  seems  to  be  called  on 
his  aooonnt  their  cenotaph. 

(5)  lliis  pathetic  ballad  was  written  by  a  poor  weaver  named  Thom,  atiU  living 
it  Inverary,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  words  not  explained  here  will  be  found  m 
^  76—79.  (4)  £atmt0— diminutiye  of  6atm,  a  child. 

(6)  Frecky — eager,  ready.       (6)  Sairly  forfaim— wxely  distressed,  destitute. 

(7)  Dowie — ^wom  out  with  grief. 

L 
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The  mitherless  baimie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps^  his  bare  head ;. 
His  wee  hackit  heelies^  are  hard  as  the  aim,^ 
An'  litheless^  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow,  siccan^  dreams  hoyer  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hair ! 
But  morning  brin^  clutcnesO  a'  reckless  an'  stem, 
That  lo'e?  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn! 

The  sister  wha  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rocked  bed, 
Now  rests  in  the  mools^  where  their  mammie  is  laid  ; 
While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock^  to  earn. 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn ! 

Her  spirit  that  passed  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth 
Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wanderings  on  earth, 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessing  tnej  earn, 
Wha  couthilie^^  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

Oh !  speak  him  na  harshly — ^he  trembles  the  while. 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile : 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish  the  heartless  shall  learn. 
That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

Thorn, 


ENGLISH  IlIVERS.li 

RiVEES,  arise  !  whether  thou  be  the  son 

Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Ouse,  or  gulfy  Dun, 

Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  earth- bom  giant,  spreads 

His  thirty  arms^^  along  the  indented  meads  ; 


(I)  £?ap«— wraps,  covers  up.      (3)  HacJdt  heeliei—hee^  chapped  with  the  cold* 
(3)  ^tm— iron  (I)  LUheless—comiortleaB.         (5)  Sicean—eodu 
(6)  Qutches—ue,  pulls  at  his  hair.  (7)  Xo'e— love.       (8)  MooU—^iult. 
(9)  Bannoc/c— barley-cake.  (10)  CbutAiZie— kindly. 

(II)  On  comparing  Milton's  lines  with  Pope's,  which  follow,  it  will  be  obserred 
that  aJl  the  epithets  employed  by  the  formeT  individualise  the  rivers,  while  FopeS 
where  they  are  his  own,  are  frequently  vague  and  general. 

(12)  ITUrty  arms— The  word  Trent  is  here,  according  to  an  old  traditioii,  ofxt- 
iiidered  as  derived  from  the  Latin  trigintaf  thirty,  and  on  this  fieuicy  several  ooop 
celts  respet^ting  it  were  based. 
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Or  sullen  Mole^  tbat  runneth  nndemeath ; 

Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death  ;2 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lea^ 

Or  coaly  Tyne,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee  ;3 

Or  Humber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name  ;^ 

Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal-towered  Thame.*^ 


THE  THAMES  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

Ebom  his  oozy  bed. 
Old  Father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head : 
Aronnd  his  throne  the  sea-borne  brothers  stood. 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood. 
First  the  famed  authors  of  his  ancient  name. 
The  winding  Isis  and  the  fruitful  Thame ; 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crowned; 
Colne,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  lave  ^ 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave : 
The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis®  appears ; 
The  gulfy  Lea  ms  sedgy  tresses  rears ; 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  nides  his  diving  flood ; 
And  silent  Darent,  stained  with  Danish  blood. 

Pcpe. 


HOME. 

These  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  bnghter  suns  disperse  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 

(1)  Jfo2^— Thifl  river  sinks  in  the  summer  time  into  a  "  subterraneous  and  in* 
risible  channel,'*  between  Dorking  and  Letherhead,  in  Surrey.  For  a  discussion 
)f  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  see  Brayley's  **  History  of  Surrey,**  vol.  L  pp. 
J5— 185. 

(2)  Mcddeii^g  death— In  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Sabrina,  referred  to  in 
( Comns,**  and  detailed  in  Milton's  ^  History  of  Britain,**  book  1. 

(3)  HaUowed  Dee — so  called  from  its  being  fabulously  considered  the  haunt  of 
nagidans,  &c.    (See  extract  from  Milton's  **  Lycidas,**  p.  299.) 

(4)  Seyihian's  nam«^Humber  is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Scythian  Idng, 
vho  was  browned  in  the  river. 

(5)  Boyal'towered  Thame— in  allusion  to  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor. 

(6)  Fomia^tff— the  Wandle,  a  river  in  Surrey. 

L  8 
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A  land  ot  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  troth, 

Time-tatored  age,  and  love-exalted  youtli. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores^ 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair» 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace. 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest — 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benisnly  blend 

The  sire,!  the  son,  the  husband,  orother,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 

Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ! 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 

An  angel-guard^  of  loves  and  graces  he ; 

Arouna  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  P 

Art  thou  a  man  P — a  patriot  P — ^look  around ! 

Oh  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

That  land  thy  countet,  and  tliat  spot  thy  home  ! 

O'er  China's  garden- fields  and  peopled  floods ; 
In  California's  pathless  world  of  woods ; 
Round  Andes'  Iieights,  where  Winter,  from  his  throne. 
Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  summer  zone ; 
By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles, 
Where  Spring,  with  everlasting  verdure,  smiles; 
On  pure  Madeira's  vine-robed  hills  of  health ; 
In  Java's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackals  drink. 
Midst  weeping  willows  on  Euphrates'  brink ; 

(1)  Sire,  husband^The  sire— from  the  Latin  senior,  elder,  through  the  French 
sieur—ia  the  head  of  the  family,  the  master  of  the  honse ;  Ata&ofu^— from  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  huSy  honse,  and  bcmd,  bond — ^though  its  meaning  is  now  restricted, 
had  originally  the  same  signification,  the  bond  or  support  of  the  house.  A  man, 
therefore,  as  in  the  above  line,  may  be  called  a  sire  in  relation  to  his  house  and 
family,  and  a  husband  in  relation  to  his  wife. 

(2)  An  angeUgtiard,  Sfc. — ^The  reference  here  to  wonoan  in  her  domestic  ciide 
is  particularly  elegant. 
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On  Garmel's  crest ;  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream. 

Where  Canaan's  glories  vanished  like  a  dream ; 

Where  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves. 

And  Rome's  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves ; 

Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  bewails 

Her  subject  mountains  and  dishonoured  vales ; 

Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea. 

Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  Liberty ; — 

Man,  tibrough  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 

Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 

Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  tue  world  beside ; 

TfiH  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest.         Montgomery, 


PROVIDENCE.  1 

FBOM  THE  ITALIAN  Of  TILICAJA. 

Even  as  a  mother  o'er  her  children  bending 

Yearns  with  maternal  love — her  fond  embraces. 

And  gentle  kiss  to  each  in  turn  extending. 

One  at  her  feet,  one  on  her  knees  she  places, 

And  from  their  eyes,  and  voice,  and  speaking  faces. 

Their  varying  wants  and  wishes  comprehendmg. 

To  one  a  look,  to  one  a  word  addresses. 

Even  with  her  frowns  a  mother's  fondness  blending ; 

So  o'er  us  watches  Providence  on  high, 

And  hope  to  some,  and  help  to  others  lends. 

And  yields  alike  to  all  an  open  ear, 

And  when  she  seems  her  favours  to  deny. 

She  for  our  prayers^  alone  the  boon  suspends. 

Or,  seeming  to  deny,  she  grants  the  prayer. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE  VALE  OF 

CHAM0UNI.8 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 

(1)  This  sonnet  is  extracted  from  the  <*Edlnbm%h  Beview,**  January,  1835. 

(2)  For  our  prayers — on  account  of  the  wrong  spirit  of  our  prayers. 

(3)  This  noble  composition,  which  is  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  tianslation 
from  the  German,  is  a  suitable  companion  for  Milton's  *'  Morning  Hymn  ^  0>ee 
p.  338)  and  Thomson's  **  Hymn  of  the  Seasons  '*  (see  p.  387). 
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On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blano ! 
The  Ary^  and  Aryeiron  at  thy  base 
Have  ceaselesslj  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
.  Bisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  aoove 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !  but  when  I  look  again. 
It  b  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  1 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prajer 

1  worshipped  the  invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  hsteni^g  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thoughts, 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,^  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  ihanks  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  vale ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink; 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,^  and  of  the  dawn 

(1)  The  dilating  scnU,  Ac.—i,  e,  the  boqI  expanding,  aa  it  were,  with  the  ooncep- 
tiona  snggeated  by  the  sublime  scene,  to  its  natural  dimensions,  swelled  even  ts 
heaven.  A  similar  tbonght  occurs  in  **  Chllde  Harold  "  (canto  iv.  155),  in  nht' 
enoe  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  view  of  St.  Petei^  at  Borne: 

"  Thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grovni  colossal.'* 

(3)  Tkyulf  earUCs  rosy  fftor— Mont  Blanc  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  itor,  because 
<tf  the  height  of  its  summit  above  the  vale— a  rogy  star  because  its  peak  is  flushed 
at  dawn  with  the  rosy  tints  reflected  from  the  clouds,  so  that  it  beconiea  in  tiiif 
way  co-herald  of  the  dawn,  with  the  moming«tar. 
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€o-herald  f  wake,  0  wake,  and  atter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  P 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  P 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,^  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life,^ 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  P 
And  who  commanded — and  the  silence  came — 
*'  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ?" 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  P     W  ho  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  P    Who,  with  living  flowers^ 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garments  at  your  feet  ? — 
<jod !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer ;  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
Ood  1  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  !* 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder — GrOD  1 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 

(1)  **  Besides  the  rivers  Arv£  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its  Bi6.ea.^— Coleridge. 

(2)  Jjwulnerable  life— The  conception  of  some  of  the  torrents  as  endued  with 
"invulnerable  life,"  and  exhibiting  all  the  attributes  of  human  power,  passion,  and 
joy,  is  finely  contrasted  with  that  below  of  others  "stopped  at  once,*'  and  con- 
verted into  u  Motionless  torrents  1  silent  cataracts  J » 

(3)  Living  fiovoerst  ^c— The  GenUana  majors  with  its  lovely  blue  corolla,  is  one 
of  the  flowers  found  in  countless  myriads  **  skirting  the  eternal  frost"  like  a 
garland. 

(4)  Soul-like  sounds— i.  e.  such  aerial  sounds  as  might  be  fancifully  attributed  to 
invisiUe  spirits. 
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Ye  sij^ns  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hiUs  with  praise ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaka^ 
Oft  from  whose  feet,  the  avalanche,  unheard,! 
Shoots  downward,  flittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow-travelling,  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnlv  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me — rise,  0  ever  rise, 
Eise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kinglv  spirit,  throned  among  the  hiUs, 
Thou  dreaa  ambassador  from  eartn  to  heaven. 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God ! 

Coierulge* 


ODE  TO  EVENING.^ 

Ip  aught  of  oaten  stop,'  or  pastoral  soi^. 
May  hope,  0  pensive  Eve,  to  soothe  thme  ear. 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales, 

O  nymph  reserved !  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede*  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed ; 

(1)  Unheard— from  its  great  height. 

(2)  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  says  of  this  ode :— **  Sach  a  scene  of  enchanting  repoie 
was  never  exhibited  by  Claude,  or  any  other  among  the  happiest  of  peinteik 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  chaim  of  this  ode ;  it  is  so  subtle,  that  it 
escapes  analysis.  Its  harmony  is  so  perfect,  that  it  requires  no  rhyme.  Tbn 
objects  are  so  happily  chosen,  and  the  simple  epithets  convey  ideas  and  feeUii0» 
so  congenial  to  each  other,  as  to  throw  the  reader  into  the  very  mood  over  whidk 
the  personified  being  so  beautifully  designed  presides.  Ko  other  poem  on  tli* 
same  subject  has  the  same  magic." 

(3)  Oaten  stop— The  ancient  shepherd's  pipe  was  sometimes  made  of  oat«trav. 

(4)  Brede  (or  braid)  ethereal  wove— The  clouds,  woven  into  a  sort  of  airy  fringe, 
hang  like  a  curtain  over  the  sea — the  sun's  "  wavy  bed ; "  an  exquisite  conoep* 
tion. 
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Now  air  is  hushed,^  save  wbere  tiie  weak-ejed  fatt. 
With  short  shriU  shriek,  flits  b j  on  leathern  wintg. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  bat  sullen  honi. 

As  oft  he  rises,  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hnim : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  stnun. 

Whose  nombers,  stealing  through  thj  darirnmig  vale. 
May  not  nnseendj  with  its  stilfaiess  Miit, 

As,  mosins  slow,  I  hail 

Thj  genia^  lored  letoni! 

Fot^  when  thy  f(ddin^-star  arising  shovs 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  ami  Elres 

Who  sl^t  in  buds  the  day. 

And  mukj  a  Nyn^h  who  wreathes  her  bnmi  witk  aelg>e; 
And  shecfs  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lorciier  stfll. 

The  pensire  Fleuores  sweci. 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  ear. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heah^  s 
Or  find  some  rain  'midst  its  dnarj  dtih. 

Whose  walls  more  awM  nod 

By  thy  religioiis  g^eaan. 

Or,  if  diill  Unsterii^  winds,  or  dihiam  nam, 
Pre?ent  my  wiDin^  feet,  be  auBe  the  nty 

Thi^  from?  the  Boairtain's  side, 

Yiews  wilds  and  swcffing  ioods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim^fiseovcied  spina; 
And  hears  their  sunj^  bdl,  and  amies  o'er  afl 

Thy  dewy  fillers  dnw 

The  gra<£ial  £isky  Tcfl. 


(1)  Nam  OBP,  4er-<.  c  aad  mv  bMi,  fte^  uaA  ae,  mM  <wn<t<»  $^, 

ir^ariiig  to  greet  thee  taou 

(S)  Tkatt  fnm,  Ae^-^lM  whet  Aart  and  rt  BBf  i  Vca*  4»w  fc»  '^>Mim,  *f^m  o 
ride  «nd  mijwtif  laadMpeto  the  ■■■<,  tfc  teiP»  «b|>e  tu»y  f#>MWi  few4>v»»v>t4 
r  SDOwdoD,  when  he  fpeala  of  'the  hat  thee,  fmm;  Utt^^^Jum^Ml, 
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While  Spring  shall  poor  his  show^n,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing^  tresses,  meekest  Ere ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves ; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shriSdng  train^ 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes ; 

So  loi^,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  iiifiuence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name.  ColUni* 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMSON.* 

While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood. 

Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 

Or  tunes  ^olian  strains^  between ; 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Ketreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade. 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade ; 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 

By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head. 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed ; 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
The  hills  whence  classic^  Yarrow  flows. 

Bousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows ; 

(1)  WhUeJ^mng,  4^c«— It  has  been  remarked  that  to  these  three  last  veites  Boma 
was  indebted  for  the  leading  idea  contained  in  the  next  poem.  He  had  been  read* 
ing  Collins  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 

(2)  Breathing^4,  e.  breathing  perfume ;  in  allusion  perhi^  to  the  fingnmoe  ex- 
haled in  the  eveniog  from  trees, shrubs,  andflowers  (the  '^tressek'^,  after ashower. 

(3)  These  lines  were  written  on  occasion  of  the  crowning  of  the  bust  of  Tbaoi' 
eon,  at  Ednam,  Boxburghshire,  the  {dace  of  his  birth.  The  liyers  named  in  tiu 
poem  are  in  the  same  district 

(4)  jEolian  strains— stxtJnB  like  those  of  the  .Sk)lian  harp.' 

(5)  C/a«nc— because  the  Yarrow  has  been  much  celebrated  in  poetry. 
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So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year, 

ShaU  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won : 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 

Sums, 


rSAAO  ASHFORD,  THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT.i 

To  pomp  and  pageantry  in  nought  aUied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Asford  £ed. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  tilings  mean ; 
His  truth  unquestioned,  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid. 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face : 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seemed^  and  gentleness  he  loved : 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 
And^  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest,  mind. 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance,  where  he  needed  none ; 
Grood  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh : 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distrest ; 
Yet  was  he  far  &om  stoic  pride  removed: 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
I  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried : 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek, 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tonj^e  can  speaL 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  mi^ht  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  he  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equsJs  few ; 

Ihe  power  of  Crabl)e*B  delineations  of  character  dependa  much  on  accumu- 
,  The  respective  traits  are  often  tame  and  uninteresting,  while  their 
ned  effect  is  bold  and  striking.    The  passage  here  given  will  illustrate  this 
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But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgraoe : 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there ; 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks,  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head: 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight. 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
TUl  "  Mister  Ashford  "  softened  to  a  sm&e ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith,  to  give  it  force,  are  there; 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise,  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 


Crabbt. 


THE  RIVAL  STATESMEN.i 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  fiower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Eox*s  shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallowed  tomb ! 
Eor  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed. 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd ! 

(1)  This  extiact  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the  fint  canto  of  *<MannioB.* 
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Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Now — ^taming  thought  to  human  pride ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side.^ 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier : 
O'er  Pitt's  the  momful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die : 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Tv  horn  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  l^e  again  P  " 

Walter  Scoii. 


CLOUDLAND ; 

OR,  PAKCT  IN  NUBIBUS. 

Oh  !  it  is  pleasant  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness,  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or,  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Gloudland,  gorgeous  land ! 

Or  Hstening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who,  on  the  Ghian  strand,^ 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light. 
Beheld^  the  Iliad  and  Odysse 

Else  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicefal  sea.  Coleridge, 

(1)  Side  by  side— in  Westminster  Abbey. 

(3)  Chian  strand— It  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  Homer  was  bom  at  Chios. 
(3)  JBeAeld—i.  e.  with  his  mental  eye  conceived  the  plan  of  the  famous  poems 
ibove  mentioned. 
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AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSIC.^ 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges'  of  lieaven's Jot, 

Sphere- Dorn  harmonioiis  sisters,  Voice  and  verse, 

Wed  your^  divine  sounds,  and  mixed  power^  employ; 

Dead  things  with  imbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce; 

And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy^  present 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent,^ 

Aye?  sung  before  the  sappidre-coloored  throne 

To  him  that  sits  thereon. 

With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee : 

Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row. 

Their  loud  uphfted  angel-trumpets  blow; 

And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires. 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  yictorioos  palms, 

Hymns  devout  ana  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly ; 

That  we  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice. 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ;8 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportioned^  sin 

Jarred  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayed 

In  perfect  diapason,!®  wliilst  they  stood 

In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 


(1)  At  a  solemn  muiic^-i.  e.  lines  written  at,  or  on,  a  sacred  oonoeit  or  oratorio^ 

(3)  Pledges— i.  e.  eamesits  or  foretastes  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

(8)  Wed  youTt  ^c— Milton  speaks  in  his  **  I/Allegro,**  of  ain  ^  manied  to  im- 
mortal verse.**    (See  p.  309.) 

(4)  Mixed  povoer^  Sfc. — i.  e.  employ  your  united  power,  which  is  able  to  penetrate 
Ood  breathe  life  even  into  dead  things,  and  to  our,  &o. 

(6)  Phantasy — ^the  old  spelling  for  fancy, 

(6)  Ckmcent—from.  tbe  Latin  couy  together,  and  centus  (for  eantm)^  eii|gin& 
harmony— in  allusion  to  Plato's  conceit  of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

(7)  -4ytf— always,  ever. 

(8)  JVbue— music.  So  the  word  used  to  be  sometimes  employed  in  proee.  See 
Psialm  xlvii.  5 :  *'  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise,  and  the  Lord  with  the  Booad 
of  the  trumpet.*' — Cranmer^s  version, 

(9)  Disproportioned—nusmatched,  disorderly. 

(10)  Dtopoion— from  the  Greek  6id,  through,  and  vaaStp,  of  all— *<  the  inteinl 
of  the  octave,  so  called  because  it  includes  all  admitted  musical  Bomids'^-4ere, 
metaphorically,  full  harmony. 
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Oh !  maj  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 

And  keep  in  tone  with  heaven,  till  Gk)d  ere  long 

To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite. 

To  livtt  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of  light ! 

Milton. 


ON  THE  LATE  MASSACEE  IN  PIEDMONT.^ 

Avenge,  0  Lord !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old,* 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Eorget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moansS 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
0*er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant  ;*  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.^ 


MiUon. 


TO  A  FBIEND. 


When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  love  was  nature,  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mbt,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 

(1)  Ibis  fablime  prayer,  as  it  may  tmly  be  called,  was  written  on  occasion  of 
the  tMibatoas  masBacre  in  1665,  inflioted  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  his  Protestant 
subjects,  the  Yaodois. 

(2)  So  jmre  of  old— The  Yaudois  appear  to  have  kept  themselves  separate  firam 
the  church  of  Bome  from  time  immemoriaL 

(3)  J^eir  fnoetnSf  ^c— The  simplicity  of  the  expression,  the  Mness  of  meaning, 
and  the  fine  movement  of  the  verse,  make  this  sentence  truly  sublime.* 

(4)  Ihe  triple  tyrant— the  Pope.  So  designated,  probably,  from  his  wearing  the 
triple  erown. 

(5)  BatyUmian  tcoe^the  woe  denounced  on  the  spiritual  Babylon,  which  is  by 
many  considered  to  be  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 


I 
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To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 
That,  wisely  doting,^  asked  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills.^ 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure, 
Of  that  fair  beauty,  which  no  eye  can  see, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  eye  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others'  pleasure. 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity  1 

Hartley  Coleridff9^ 


THE  DBATH-BED. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came,  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours.  „    j 

Hood, 

(1)  Wisely  doting— Ui  dote,  connected  with  the  Dutch  duUen^  and  the  Reneh 
doter^  radotett  probably  me'ant  originally  to  sleep,  or  dream,  then  to  rave,  to  talk 
or  act  foolishly:  hence  the  pointed  antithesis,  in  the  above  phrase. 

(2)  This  beautiful  line  reminds  us  of  Gray's  expression  (see  p^  127)— 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise ; " 

and  also  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  told  by  Apokias 
(book  iv.  28).  Psyche  was  perfectly  happy  in  the  love  of  Cupid,  or  ShM,  untfl 
her  curiosity  prompted  her  to  try  to  ascertain  who  he  was— and  then  he 
forever'  * 
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NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; — 

How  sweet !  when  labours  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose ; 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 

Upon  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  ;— 

The  gay  romance  of  life ; 

When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems^ 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 

Ah !  visions  less  beguiling  far 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  I 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ; — 
To  plough  the  classic  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 
Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; — 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 

Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 

Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth. 

But  perished  young,  like  things  of  earth. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; — 

Broodm^  on  hours  misspent. 

To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Gome  to  our  lonely  tent; 

Like  Brutus,^  'midst  his  slumbering  host, 

Startled  by  Caesar's  stalworth^  ghost. 


L)  JJht  frutu«— In  allusion  to  the  phantom  of  Caesar,  which  is  said  to  have 
eaied  to  Srutns  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

))  SiabDorth—iKiai  the  AngIo>Saxon  stal-iveorth,  worth  stealing  or  taking,  and 
refoie  (says  Bichardson),  by  inference — ^brave,  strong,  daring.  Jamieson 
iyes  its  equivalent  stalwart  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stalferhth^  steel  mind  or 
it — a  much  more  probable  derivation. 
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Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; — 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 

To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do ; 

Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 

And  hold  communion  there  with  Gbd. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death; — 

When  all  around  is  peace, 

Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease ; 

Think  of  heaven's  bliss  and  give  the  sign 

To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine ! 

Montgomery, 

DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT.i 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  infant  brow, 

And  dashed  it  out.    There  was  a  tint  of  rose 

On  cheek  and  lip.    He  touched  the  veins  with  ice, 

And  the  rose  faaed.    Forth  from  those  blue  eyes 

There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 

Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 

Alone  may  wear.    With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 

The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids   ' 

For  ever.    There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 

With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear. 

Charming  her  even  to  tears.    The  spoiler  set 

His  seal  of  silence.    But  there  beamed  a  smile 

So  fixed,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow. 

Death  gazed  and  left  it  there ; — he  dared  not  steal 

The  signet  ring  of  heaven.  jirt.  Sigounuy. 

EARLY  RISING  AND  PRAYER.^ 

When  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty ;  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God,  as  fiowers  do  to  the  sun ; 

(1)  This  BQttJect  has  not  often  beea  more  graoefnlly  and  tendeily  handled 
In  the  above  lines.  The  picture  here  presented  matches  with  that  by  the 
elegant  hand  in  p.  88. 

(2)  The  author  of  these  striking  lines  was  a  Welsh  private  gentleman  who  lifai 
in  the  17th  centniy.    It  is  rare  to  find  so  much  meaning  in  so  few  words. 
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Give  TTim  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;i  prayer  shoulc 
Dawn  with  the  day ;  there  are  set  awful  hours 

Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  fair  day  sulUes  flowers. 

Else  to  prevent^  the  sun :  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate^  opens  when  this  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures  :^  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  this  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  Ah.^    Canst  thou  not  sing  P 

Oh  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !  go  this  way,® 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  Gk)d  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevailed^  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven.^ 

Mormngs  are  mysteries  :  the  first  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in^  their  births ;  the  crown  of  Hfe,  light,  truth. 

Is  styled  their  star ;  the  store  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them  ;  one  of  which 

Should  move :  they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

(1)  The  tun  «j>— «*.  e.  when  the  sun  is  up. 

(2)  Preoent-^ftom.  the  Latin  j7r<e..  before,  and  venire^  to  oome  (nrgo — ^to  go  before. 
This  is  the  primitlYe  signiflcatinn  of  the  word,  and  was  common  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  earlier,  as  is  evident  from  the  Liturgy :— *'  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  by  thy 
eoDtinual  grace." 

(3)  Heaven**  gate^  4'^.— It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  beautifnl  mode  of 
■qggesting  the  charms  and  benefits  of  early  rising.  Many  a  long  poem  on  the 
Bobject  is  leas  eloquent  than  this  one  line. 

(4)  Fdlouxreaiure^—i.  e.  the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  ftc.,  created  by  the  same 
hand. 

(6)  lAm^See  Exodus  iii.  14. 

(6)  Go  tkie  waif—i. «  do  as  they  do— praise  God  early  in  the  morning. 

(7)  Who  prevailed^  ij^c— See  Gteneaia  700^26. 

(8)  Searen-rhymes  here,  by  a  most  extraordinary  licence,  with  sin, 

(9)  Shroud  m,  ^c.—Bie  wrapt  in,  or  symbolized  by;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
morning  of  the  world,  of  the  resurrection,  &c. 

M  2 
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When  the  world's  np,  and  every  swain  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities  ;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on  and  safely  may ; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Vamghan 

CHANGES.1 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  srow  again. 
The  naked  plants  renew  botn  leaf  and  flower ; 

The  sorriest  wi^ht  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  sod  suck  in  some  moistening  shower. 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  changes  come  by  course, 

from  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  always  spring. 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allar. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that^  by  mischance  was  lost. 
The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crest ; 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish  ! 

XJnmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befal : 

Who  least,  hath  some,  who  most,  hath  never  all 

SouthweU, 

THE   IDEA  OF  A  STATE. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  ALGOUS. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 
Thick  waU,  or  moated  gate ; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

(1)  The  pithinesB  of  these  lines  countenances  Pope's  assertion  that  poetij  li 
emphatically  the  language  of  brevity.    They  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  last 

(2)  7%af~that  which. 
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Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride ; 
No— men,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude : 
Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights  ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain. 
These  constitute  a  State ; 

And  sovereign  Law,i  that  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 
Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 

The  fiend  Dissension  like  a  vapour  sinks ; 
And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 

Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Sir  Wm,  Jones. 


THE  NEW  MOON.« 

When,  as  the  garish  day  is  done. 
Heaven  bums  with  the  descended  sun, 

'Tis  passing  sweet  to  mark 
Amid  that  fiush  of  crimson  light, 
The  new  moon's  modest  bow  grow  bright, 

As  earth  and  sky  grow  dark. 

Few  are  the  hearts  too  cold  to  feel 
A  thrill  of  gladness  o'er  them  steal, 

When  first  the  wandering  eye 
Sees  fedntly,  in  the  evening  blaze, 
That  glimmering  curve  of  tender  rays 

Just  planted  in  the  sky. 

(1)  R  nay  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  here  Hookei's  eulogy  on  Law  ("  Eccle- 
dasdcal  Polity,'*  book  i.) — *'  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in 
heaven  andeaith  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest 
as  not  exempted  from  her  power." 

(2)  The  quiet  beauty  of  these  lines  well  befits  their  subject,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  similar  tone  of  Campbell's  <*  Bainbow  "  (see  p.  7}»  and  Montgomery's  "  Daisy  " 
^see  "* Select  Poetry  for  Children,"  p.  220). 
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The  si^ht  of  that  young  crescent  brings 
Thoughts  of  all  fair  and  youthful  things — 

The  hopes  of  early  years ; 
And  childhood's  purity  and  grace. 
And  joys  that  like  a  rainbow  chase 

The  passing  shower  of  tears. 

The  captive  yields  him  to  the  dream 
Of  freedom,  when  that  virgin  beam 

Comes  out  upon  the  air ; 
And  painfully  tne  sick  man  tries 
To  fix  his  dim  and  burning  eyes 

On  the  soft  promise  there. 

And  there  do  thoughtful  men  behold 
A  typei  of  errors,  loved  of  old, 

!rorsaken  and  forgiven ; 
And  thoughts  and  wishes  not  of  earth. 
Just  opemng  in  their  early  birth. 

Like  that  new  light  in  heaven. 

BryatU. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.2 

Dear  Joseph,  five  and  twenty  years  ago — 
Alas,  how  time  escapes ! — 'tis  even  so— 
With  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet. 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tedious  hour — and  now  we  never  meet ! 
As  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says 

Slwas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days), 
ood  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings — 
Strange  fiuctuation  of  all  human  thin^ ! 
True.    Changes  will  befall,  and  friend  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart ; 
And,  were  I  called  to  prove  the  assertion  true, 
One  proof  should  serve — a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it  then,  that,  in  the  wane  of  Iife> 
Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife. 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won. 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  P 

(1)  A  type,  ifrc— The  new  moon  is  a  type  of  purification  and  reetoiatioiL 

(2)  "Theepistleto  Hill  is  quite  Horatian.*>—Quarter/j^i2^vt«to.  Horace epiatbi 
are  cbaracterized  by  freedom  and  ease  of  style,  liveliness  of  tone,  and  apt  ddioM* 
tion  of  character. 
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Can  gold  grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
No ;  gold  they  seemed,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  servant  once,  with  oow  and  cringe. 
Swinging  the  parlour-door  upon  its  hinge, 
Dreaaing  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Lest  he  should  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 
"  Go,  fellow ! — whitner  ?*' — ^turning  short  abo^t — 
"Nay — stay  at  home — you're  always  going  out." — 
"'Tis  but  a  step.  Sir,  just  at  the  street's  end." — 
"For  what  P"—"  An'ti  please  you.  Sir,  to  see  a  friend."— 
"A  friend!"  Horatio  cned,  and  seemed  to  start — 
"Yea,  marry^  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  fetch  my  cloak ;  for,  though  the  night  be  raw, 
I'll  see  him  too — ^the  first  I  ever  saw  I" 

I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild. 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child ; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  close. 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose. 
Perhaps  his  confidence  just  then  betrayed. 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  the  speech  he  made  *, 
Perhaps  'twas  mere  good  humour  gave  it  birth. 
The  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth : 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  m  my  mind. 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 

But  not  to  moralize  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil  of  which  all  complain, 
Q.  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun) ; 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  shoiild  ofiend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend. 
Convicted  once  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare ; 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt. 
That  all  was  naught  withm,  and  all  found  out. 

0  happy  Britam !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measures  here ; 
£lse  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state, 

(1)  AnH  fmanitj  which  is  an  otMolete  expression  for  ifit^ 

(2)  Marty— tk  comiption  of  the  word  Mary,  formerly  employed  as  a  Und**! 
oath.  **  By  liaxy."    It  is  used  above  in  the  sense  of  indeed^  to  be  sure* 
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Some  few  tliat  I  have  known  in  days  of  old 
Would  stand  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold ; 
While  you,  my  Mend,  whatever  wind  should  blow, 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro, 
An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broad-doth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  witiiin. 

Cowper, 

EPITAPHS. 

I.   ON   A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 

As  much  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which  wlien  alive  did  vigour  give 

To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 

Ben  JonsoM^ 

n.   ON  the   countess  of  PEMBROKE.^ 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; — 

Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee !         Ben  Jonson* 

ni.  intended  for  sir  isaac  newton. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  l^y  hid*  in  night : 

Crod  said,  "  Let  Newton  be  !'*  and  all  was  light,    p 

rV.   FOR  THE  tomb  OF  MR.   HAMILTON. 

Pause  here,  and  think :  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 
Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein; 
Seems  it  to  say — "Health  here  has  long  to  reign?** 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  P  an  eye 
That  beams  delight  P  a  heart  untaught  to  sigh  ? 
Yet  fear.     Youth,  ofttimes  healthful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees ; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  aloud 
Exclaims,  "Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud!**  ^ 

(1)  This  accomplished  lady  wa2i  the  eister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  has  bean 
Btyled  by  Coleridge  **  the  star  of  serenest  brilliancy  in  the  glorious  GonBtellatioa  of 
Elizabetii's  court'* 
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THE  EMIGEANTS. 

Wh£B£  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  tliat  rowed  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song  :•» 

"  What  should  we  do  but  smg  His  praise. 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze. 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ! 

"  Where  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  racks. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  &om  the  storm  and  premtes'^  rage. 

"  He  gives  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Whicli  here  enamels  everything ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us,  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 

"He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  briglit. 
Like  golden^  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  closed 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 

*'  He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
With  cedars  chosen  by  His  hand, 
From  Lebanon,  He  stores  the  land. 

**He  cast — of  which  we  rather  boast — 
The  Gospel's  pearl*  upon  our  coast. 
And,  in  these  rocks,  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  His  name. 

**  Oh !  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault. 
Which  thence  perhaps  resounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay." 

(1)  PrdaUfi  rage—Ste  note  4  below. 

(2)  Like  golden,  Sfc — ^No  one  can  have  seen  an  orangery,  even  in  our  (mn 
Goimtzy,  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  troth  and  beauty  of  this  line. 

(S)  €bM— eadoee. 

(4)  GotpePs  pearl,  <£rc.— The  emigrants  had  left  their  country  to  ayoid  perse- 
cation  for  their  religions  opinions ; — hence  their  thankfulness  that  here  they  would 
be  unmolested. 
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Thus  sang  tliey  in  the  Engh'sh  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerfdl  note, 
And  ail  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

Andrew  MarveU. 


LYRICS  FROM  THE  OLDER  WRITERS. 

I.    THE  SONGS  OF  BIRDS. 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  P 
Oh  'tis  the  ravished  nightingale ! 
**  Jug,  jug,  jug,  tereu !  *'  she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  prick  song  !i    Who  is't  now  we  hearP 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gates^  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  smgs. 
Hark !  hark !  with  what  a  pretty  throat 
Poor  robin-redbreast  tunes  ids  note ! 
Hark !  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing ! 
Cuckoo !  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 
Cuckoo  1  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

L^hf  (bom  1553). 

n.  THE  fairy's  song. 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier ; 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wan&r  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs^  upon  the  green; 

(1)  I^rick  song — elaborate  and  ornamented  music  pricked  oat  in  haimony— «■ 
distingoislied  from  plain  Bong,  wliicti  consisted  of  simple  melody. 

(2)  Heaxeiis  gates—See  the  "  B^veill^,**  p.  172,  where  we  find  Shakspeie  using 

the  same  expression— probably  borrowed  from  Lyly.    Milton  also  adopts  it  (see 

p.  340):— 

"Ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  asGend.** 

(8)  7b  dew  her  orbs,  SfC'-Th.e  orbs  are  the  fairy  ringsy  as  they  are  popnlai^ 
called,  and  the  fairy's  office  was  to  dew  or  water  them  after  they  had  been  won 
diy  by  the  merry  little  dancers. 
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The  cowslip  tall  her  pensioners^  be ; 
In  their  gold  coat  spots  you  see — 
These  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Shakspere  {bom  1564). 

in.    WINTEE. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul,^ 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whoo  I 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel^  the  pot. 

Wlien  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw,^ 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 
When  roasted  crabs^  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit !  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shaktpere, 
rv.  ingbatittjde. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

(1)  AiMioners— Body-guard.  *'They  were ''(says  Charles  Knight)  **Qaeen 
EUzabeth'B  favourite  attendants.  They  were  the  handsomest  men  of  the  fiiwt 
families— tall  as  the  cowslip  was  to  the  fairy,  and  shining  in  their  qratted  gold 
coats  like  that  flower  under  an  April  sun." 

(2)  Way$  befoul— ttke  roads  are  dirty. 

(3)  JSJed—Bikmif  aocording  to  some ;  others  say  it  means  to  cooL 

(4)  &no— from«ay,  a  saying.  Shakspere,  in  **The  Seven  Ages'*  (see  p.  388), 
speaks  of  **  wise  «aio«,  and  modem  instances." 

(5)  Crabi—i,e,  apples,  which  it  was  usual  to  put  into  the  wassail-bowL 
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Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 


Shakspen. 


Y.  THE  BEVEILLE. 

Haek  !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  PhcBbus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds^  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  f 
And  winking  marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin;* 
My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 
Arise,  arise ! 

Shaktpere, 
VI.  abiel's  song. 

Whebe  the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  coucn  when  owls  do  cry; 
On  the  bat's  wing  I  do  fly 
After  summer,  merrily; 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Shakspere. 

Vn.    AMIENS*  SONG. 

Undee  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Gome  hither,  come  hither,  come  luther ; 

Here  shall  we  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

(1)  Hi*  steeds,  ^— t.  e,  the  sun  begins  to  drink  up  the  dew  ficom  the  oiq^  of  tfaA 
flowers ;  a  more  exquisite  application  of  the  mythological  fable  can  scarooly  be 
conceived. 

(2)  That  liu-4.  e.  the  springs  that  lies.  See  a  remark  on  a  similar  expression 
in  note  2,  p.  140. 

(8\  Gt»— an  old  form  of  the  3rd  person,  for  which  we  now  have  is  and  are. 
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Who  doth  ambition  shun 

And  loves  to  live  in  the  snn, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Ck)me  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

There  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather.  Shahpere. 

Vin.  HIHN  TO  DIANA.1 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  car. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep ; 

Hesperus^  entreats  thy  hght, 

Gk)ddess  excellently  bright ! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close: 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  fiying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever ; 

Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 

Groddess  excellently  bnght ! 

Ben  Jonson  (bom  1574). 

EL    TO  PANCT,  AT  NIGHT. 

Beeak,  Fancy,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 

And  various  shapes  of  things ; 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream, 

It  must  have  blood^  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

(1)  Diana  is  here  addressed  as  the  moon,  though  reference  is  incidentally  made 
to  ber  fonctionB  as  goddess  of  hunting. 

(2)  Hetperus—GtoA  of  evening. 

(3)  A  must  have,  £c. — ^The  "stream"  or  procession  of  airy  forms  must  have 
wannth  and  animation,  and  not  consist  merely  of  cold  and  unimpressive  figures. 
See  note  on  Milton^  **  II  Penseroso,''  p.  315. 


BenJoHMom. 
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Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise^ 

To  all  the  senses  here, 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 

Or  music  on  their  ear. 

X.    TO   BLOSSOHS. 

Faie  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  P 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile^ 

To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  halTs  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good  ni^ht  P 
'Twas  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  :> 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Eerrick  {bom  1591). 

XL    TO  DAPFODILS. 

Eaie  dafiPodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon ; 
Stay,  stay 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even  song ; 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

(1)  JMce  an  odour^Sfc. — ^The  closing  lines  remind  us  of  the  rising  of  Pandemo- 
nium, *'  like  an  exhalation,"  in  Milton^s  magnificent  description.    (See  p.  S24.) 

(2)  Prove— in  the  old  sense— fine,  gay,  glorioos. 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 
We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 
As  you,  or  anything; 

We  die 
As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Herrick, 


THE  DYING  BOY. 


I  KNEW  a  boy,  whose  infant  feet  had  trod 

Upon  the  blossoms  of  some  seven  springs, 

And  when  the  eighth  came  round,  and  called  him  out 

To  gambol  in  the  sun,  he  turned  away, 

And  sought  his  chamber,  to  lie  down  and  die! 

*Twas  night — he  summoned  his  accustomed  friends, 

And,  on  this  wise,  bestowed  his  last  bequest — 

"  Mother !  I'm  djing  now — 
There  is  deep  suffocation  m  my  breast, 
As  if  some  heavy  hand  my  bosom  prest ; 

And  on  my  brow 

"  I  feel  the  cold  sweat  stand ; 
My  lips  grow  dry  and  tremulous,  and  my  breath 
Comes  feeblj  up.    Oh !  tell  me,  is  this  death  P 

Mother !  your  hand — 

"  Here — ^lay  it  on  my  wrist. 
And  place  the  other  thus,  beneath  my  head ; 
And  say,  sweet  mother — say,  when  I  am  d^. 

Shall  1  be  missed  P 

"  Never  beside  your  knee 
Shall  I  kneel  down  again  at  night  to  pray. 
Nor  with  the  morning  wake,  and  sing  the  lay 

You  taught  to  me! 
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**  Oh,  at  the  time  of  prayer, 
When  jou  look  round  ana  see  a  vacant  sea^ 
You  will  not  wait  then  for  my  coming  feet — 

You'll  miss  me  there ! " 

"  Father !  I*m  going  home ! 
To  the  ^ood  home  you  speak  of,  that  blest  land 
Where  it  is  one  bright  summer  always,  and 

Storms  do  not  come. 

"  I  must  be  happy  then, 
From  pain  and  deatn  you  say  I  shall  be  free— - 
That  sickness  never  enters  there,  and  we 

Shall  meet  again !  *' 

**  Brother ! — the  little  spot 
I  used  to  call  my  garden,  where  long  hours 
We've  stayed  to  watch  the  budding  things  and  flowers, 

Forget  it  not ! 

"  Plant  there  some  box  or  pine — 
Something  that  lives  in  winter,  and  will  be 
A  verdant  offering  to  my  memory, 

And  call  it  mine ! " 

"  Sister  I  my  young  rose-tree — 
That  all  the  spring  has  been  my  pleasant  care, 
Just  putting  forth  its  leaves  so  green  and  fair, 

I  give  to  thee. 

"  And  when  its  roses  bloom, 
I  shall  be  gone  away — ray  shori.  life  done ! 
But  will  you  not  bestow  a  single  one 

Upon  my  tomb  P  " 

"  Now,  mother !  sing  the  tune 
You  sang  last  night — I'm  weary  and  must  sleep! 
Who  was  it  called  my  name  P — Nay,  do  not  weep. 

You'll  all  come  soon ! " 

Morning  spread  over  earth  her  rosy  wings — 
And  that  meek  sufferer,  cold  and  ivory  pale. 
Lay  on  his  couch  asleep  I    The  gentle  air 
Came  through  the  open  window,  freighted  with 
The  savoury  odours  of  the  early  spring — 
He  breathed  it  not  1 — The  laugh  of  passers-by 
Jarred  like  a  discord  in  some  mournful  tune. 
But  marred  not  his  slumbers — he  was  dead ! 

Mr8,  Sigoumaf' 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain. 

The  glittering  host  bestud  the  ^y, 
One  star  alone  of  all  the  train 

Oan  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye : 
Hark !  hark !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 

From  every  host,  from  every  sem, 
Bnt  one  alone  the  Saviour  spesfs — 

It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem ! 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode ; 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark ; 
The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  blowed 

The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bark ; 
Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 
When  suddenly  a  star  arose — 

It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem ! 

It  was  my  guide,  my  liffht.  my  all. 

It  bade  my  da^k  foreboding  cease ; 
And,  through  the  storm  and  danger's  thrall. 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace : 
Now,  safely  moored,  my  perils  o'er, 

I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem. 
For  ever  and  for  evermore — 

The  star — the  star  of  Bethlehem ! 

Kirke  WhUe. 


METBICAL  FEET. 


Tbochee  trips  &6m  long  t6  short ; 

From  long  to  long,  in  solemn  sort. 

Slow  Spondee  stalks ;  str5ng  fo5t !  yet  ill  able 

EvSr  t8  come  lip  with  Dactj^l  trKsyU'blS. 

lambtcs  march  fr6m  short  t5  long; 

With  &  leap  &nd  &  bound  th^  swift  £n&p8Bsts  throng ; 

One  syllable  long,  with  one  short  at  each  side, 

Amphlbrachj^s  hastes  with  &  statelj^  stride ; 

First  &nd  last  being  long,  middle  short,  Amphimacer 

Stiikes  his  thundering  ho5fs  like  a  proud  high-bred  racer. 

Coleridge. 

N 
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THE  HOMERIC  HEXAMETER  DESCRIBED  AND 

EXEMPLIFIED.! 

PfiOH  THE  GEKICAN  OF  SCHILLEB. 

Stbonolt  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean. 

Coleridge, 

THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE  DESCRIBED  AND 

EXEMPLIErED.a 

FBOH  THE   OEHICAN  OF  SCHILLEB. 

In  the  Hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silyery  column ; 
In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  bade. 

Cokridge. 


ON  A  CATARACT.8 

FKOH  THE  GERMAN  OF  8T0LBEBG. 

Unperishing  Youth  !* 

Thou  leapest  from  forth 

The  cell  of  thy  hidden  nativity ; 

Never  mortal  saw 

The  cradle  of  the  strong  one ; 

(1)  Though  brief,  these  specimeiu  of  versification  are  of  rare  bean^,  and  flnftls 
exemplify  the  flexibility  of  our  native  tongue. 

The  scheme  is : — 

I I I 1 I 

The  original  German  is  subjoined : — 

**  Schwindelnd  tri[gt  er  dich  fort  auf  rasQos  stromenden  Wogen; 
Hinter  dir  siehst  du,  dn  sielist  vor  dir  nur  Himmel  und  Meer." 

(2)  The  scheme  hece  is : — 

The  German  is  :— 

*<  Im  Hexameter  steigt  des  SpringqneUs  flUssige  S&ule ; 
Im  Pentameter  drauf  fUlt  sie  melodisch  herab." 

(3)  These  lines— a  transfusion  rather  than  a  translation  of  Stolbeiy^conoeftiotf 
— as  a  specimen  of  pnre  rhythm  without  rhyme,  are  perhaps  unparalleled  in  t^ 
English  language.  They  are  musical,  vigorous,  and  in  every  sense  adi^ptad  to  Ae 
subject  (  even,  perhaps,  in  their  occasional  obscurity. 

(4)  Unperishiitg  yofuth — i,  e,  the  torrent  is  boldly  personified  as  a  wxi  of  in^ 
Hercules. 
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Never  mortal  lieard 

The  gathering  of  his  voices ; 

The  deep  murmured^  charm  of  the  son  of  the  rock. 

That  is  lisped  evermore  at  his  slumberless  fountain. 

There's  a  clond  at  the  portal,  a  spraj-woven  veil 

At  the  shrine  of  his  ceaseless  renewmg ; 

It  embosoms^  the  roses  of  dawn, 

It  entangles  the  shafts  of  the  noon. 

And  into  the  bed  of  its  stillness 

The  moonshine  sinks  down  as  in  slumber. 

That  the  son  of  the  rock,  that  the  nursling  of  heaven. 

May  be  bom  in  a  holy  twilight ! 

Coleridge, 


AGAINST  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life. 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  Est  of  friends 

?[)hough  graced  with  pohshed  manners  and  fine  sense, 
et  wanting  sensibility),  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  m  the  public  path ; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewameo, 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  spring  time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.    But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots. 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth. 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 
Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,^  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

(1)  Deep  murmured^  ^c— the  gargling  of  the  water  on  issuing  from  the  spring. 

(2)  Embosoms^  S[C» — u  e,  the  veil  of  mist  catches  the  rosy  tints  of  the  morning, 
SB  well  as  the  more  direct  beams  of  noon. 

(3)  **  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."    Matt.  v.  7. 

n  2 
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By  which  heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man; 
Aiid  he  that  sliows  none,  beine  ripe  in  ^ears. 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 
Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 


(Aiiwpef, 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DESERT.i 


Apab  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  bush-bov  alone  by  my  side : 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  by  the  bufBedo's  glen ; 

By  vallevs  remote,  where  the  oribi^  plays. 

Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze. 

And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'erhung  with  wild  vine ; 

Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood. 

And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood, 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  fen  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  filL 

There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed. 

And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 

With  the  death-fraught  firelock  m  my  hand — 

The  only  law  of  the  desert  land. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

0*er  the  brown  Karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 

Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively ; 

Where  toe  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane 

As  he  scours  with  his  troop  o'er  the  desolate  plain ; 

And  the  timorous  quagga's  shrill  whistling  neigh 

Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  twilight  grey ; 

And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 

Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste. 

Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest. 

Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest. 

Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view, 

In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  Karroo. 

(1)  The  desert  in  Sonth  Africa  referred  to  in  these  spirited  lines  is  the  gnat 
Karroo. 

(2)  Ori&t,  <ite.— The  animals  named  in  this  and  in  the  next  two  lines  are  aO 
•pedes  of  antelopes. 
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And  here  ivhile  the  ni^ht- winds  around  me  sigh, 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  desert  stone. 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone, 
**A  stiJl  small  voice"  comes  through  the  wild — 
liike  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child — 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath  and  fear. 
Saying — "man  is  distant,  but  god  is  nbab!" 

Pringle, 


A  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT. 

How  calmly  gUding  through  the  dark  blue  sky 

The  midnight  moon  ascends !  her  placid  beams 

Through  thinly  scattered  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque. 

Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope ; 

Here,  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foUage  grey 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread;  here,  shine 

Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chasms ;  and  tliere  the  glittering  argentry^ 

Eipples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 

A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Bests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh,  how  awfully 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene ! 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him ;  and  the  stars, 

Which,  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well-nigh  quenched, 

Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen, 

Draw  on  with  everlasting  influence 

Towards  eternity  the  attempered  mind.  Soutkey, 


SOLITUDE. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 

(1)  Argentrjf— from  the  Latin  argentunif  silTeF— the  BUvery  radiance. 
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To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; — 
This  is  not  soUtude — 'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,^ 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen,^ 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour,  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less. 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued ; — 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  soUtude !  Byrtm. 


THE  FLOWERS  0¥  THE  FIELD. 

Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies. 
Bathed  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew, 

Wliat  more  than  magic  in  you  Hes, 
To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view ! 

In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay. 

In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way. 

How  soothing !  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

ReUcs  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  £air, 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Fallen  all  beside — the  world  of  life 
How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife ! 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife. 

What  passions  rage  and  glare  I 

(1)  **  For,"  Bays  Lord  Bacon,  **  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faoes  are  Mt  • 
gallery  of  pictures : "  and  he  quotes  in  confirmation  the  Latin  adage,  **Migu 
civitas,  magna  solitndo.'*    See  **  Essay  on  Friendship.'* 

(2)  />eiiunni— supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  French  donaucn,  a  gift  « 
present — one  who  has  obtained  enfranchisement,  a  stranger  made  free.  H* 
"world's  denizen  "  is  one  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  woiid, bot 
still  feeling  that  he  is  an  alien,  and  not  a  native. 
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Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide— 

Nor  maj  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise. 
Your  sUent  lessons,  undescried 

By  all  but  lowly  eyes : 
For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze'^ 
Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys ; 
Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze, 

He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 
How  few  the  happy  secret  find 

Of  your  calm  loveliness ! 
"  Live  for  to-day ;  to-morrow's  light 
To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight ; 
Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night. 

And  heaven  thy  mom  will  bless."  Keble, 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA « 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise ; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice-famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
When  that  great  Fleet  Invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  isle,* 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile ; 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace, 
And  the  tall  Pinta,^  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chace. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall, 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-oark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast ; 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 

(1)  Admiring  gaze^  ^c— See  Matt  vi.  28—30. 

(2)  It  is  needless  to  point  ont  the  life  and  spirit  which  pervade  these  lines,  and 
soon  draw  the  reader  under  their  spell.  The  poet's  imagination — like  the  alarm- 
Ibe  he  deplct»— lights  np  tower  after  tower,  and  hill  after  hill,  until  night  becomes 
«*  as  iHTij^t  and  busy  as  the  day." 

^)  Aurigny's  ii/e— the  isle  of  Aldemey. 

(4)  i^tnto— a  Spanish  vessel  of  war  built  for  fast  sailing. 
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With  his  white  hair  unbonneted  the  stout  old  sheriff  oomes ; 
Beliind  him  march  the  halberdiers,^  before  him  sound  the  drams ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market-cross  make  clear  an  ample  space, 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Qrace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells. 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wmd  the  royal  blazon  sweUs. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treaas  the  gay  lilies  down ! 
So  st^ed  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picardfield,' 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Oscar's  eagle  shield; 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  tlie  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  knight :  ho !  scatter  flowers,  mr 

maids: 
Ho !  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute :  ho !  gallants,  draw  your  blades: 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 
Our  glorious  Semper  Eadem^ — the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold; 
Night  sunk  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea — 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  warning  radiance  spread ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves ; 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  cayes : 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald 

fiew: 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
Bight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol 

tovm, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 

(1)  Halberdier— one  who  carried  a  halberd,  which  in  early  times  waa  a  longpolcb 
tenninating  in  a  battle-axe.  This  word  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  oocnqpCioii  d 
helm-barte  or  helmraxe^  so  called  from  its  original  use. 

(2)  Picardfield—Gncy  is  in  the  province  of  Picardy. 

(8)  Semper  Eadem — **  Always  the  same  " — Queen  Elizabeth's  mottow 
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At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires ; 
At  once  the  wild  akrom  clashed  from  all  her  reeling^  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear, 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer ; 
And  from  the  farthest  wards^  was  heard  the  hush  of  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roaring 

street: 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fiist  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in ; 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand 

went. 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent. 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those  bright  couriers 

forth; 
HighonbleakHampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  stUi : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang — they  sprang  from  hill 

to  hill, 
TiU  the  proud  Peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales — 
TiD  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  tli6  stormy  hills  of  Wales — 
TOl  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height— 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light — 
TiU  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane, 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
TUl  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pUe,^ 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlkie. 
*****  Macaulay. 
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Tax  not  the  royal  saint*  with  vain  expense — 
With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 

(1)  Biu^xag—9t  twld  use  of  the  word,  to  denote  the  shaking  of  the  steeples  by  the 

tellB. 

(3)  TFards— districts  or  divisions  of  the  city. 
(8)  Gaiin^«  «m6att/ec{  pi2e— Lancaster  Castle. 

(4)  These  are  noble  lines  on  a  noble  subject,  and  may,  withont  much  question, 
be  admitted  amongst  those — 

**  Whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality.'' 

(6)  Bayal  «»n«— Henry  VL    (See  note  3,  p.  123.) 
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Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence ! 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  loftv  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 

Where  light  and  shaae  repose,  wliere  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build !    Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts  if  it  cross  the  threshold ;  where  the  wreath^ 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops : — or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,^  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  darine  art 
Lifinitv's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest. 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementoes,  satiate^  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  dead. 

WordtworiJL 


TO  SLEEP.4 

How  many  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep !    Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

(1)  Wliere  the  wreath^  8fc. — t.  e,  where  man's  boasted  wisdom  sinlu  into  ixaof^ 
nificanoe — a  very  impressive  metaphor. 

(2)  Younger  pile— St,  Vaai^B, 

(8)  Satiate,  S^cr-i.  e,  when  her  breast  shall  have  received  its  fall  shaie,  &c. 

(4)  These  lines  are  put  into  the  month  of  the  usurper,  Henry  IV.  Independ- 
ently of  the  striking  character  of  the  thoughts  themselves,  the  versificatioo  is 
deliciously  melodious.  The  cadence  of  the  line  beginning,  **  And  steep,"  fte.,  ta 
most  aptly  modulated ;  while  that  beginning,  "  And  lulled,"  ftc,  eoddbits  the 
most  harmonious  correspondence  between  sound  and  sense — ending  in  a  tieMitifiil 
•*  dying  faU." 
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Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfuhiess  P 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  j^aliets  stretching  thee. 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  rile, 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leayest^  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  P 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy*s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 

And  in  the  visitation^  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery^  clouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly,*  death  itself  awakes  P 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  nour  so  rude, 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest^  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  P    Then,  happy  low-lie- down  !^ 

Uneasy  lies  the  Head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shakspere. 

I  And  leaoegtf  ^.—TMb  difficult  passage  may  perhaps  be  thus  interpreted : — 
1,  O  sleep,  forsakest  the  kingly  couch — a  Inxurious  and  inviting  place  of 
(e— as  if  it  were  a  place  designed  for  wakefulness,  like  a  watch-case,  or 
ry-tx>x,  or  an  alarm-bell,  the  very  name  of  which  suggests  disturbance  and 
ietude* 

And  in  the  visitation^  Ac. — t.  e.  and  wilt  then  keep  his  eyes  sealed  up  at  a 
when  the  boisterous  winds  are  roaring  round  him  ("  ^  the  visitation''),  and 
ig  t*the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top  and  curling,**  &c. 

iS/t^0ry— because  the  clouds  do  not  hold  them,  but  let  them,  as  it  were, 
lown  again. 

Hwrhf—9k  word  of  uncertain  deriyation— disturbance,  confusion,  din. 

Most  «ttZ2efft— this  double  superlative  is  common  in  our  early  writers. 

Hojppy  lou>4ie-down—tlie  conunon  reading  is  **  happy  low,  lie  down,**  the 
dng  of  which  is  obscure.  Dr.  Warburton  altered  the  text  on  his  own 
nity,  to  **lu^py,  lowly  clown;**  that  given  above  is  from  Eni^fs  text, 
ras  suggested  by  Coleridge,  taking  ** low-lie-down**  as  a  8ort(tf  oompoond 
lotive.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  **  Then  happy  is  he  whose  head  lies 
Ac. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  XEKXES. 

I  SAW  bim  on  the  battle-eve, 

Wlieii,  like  a  king  he  bore  him — 
Proud  hosts  were  there  in  hebn  and  greave. 

And  prouder  chiefs  before  him : 
The  warrior,  and  the  warrior's  deeds — 
The  morrow,  and  the  morrow's  meeds — 

No  daunting  thought  came  o'er  him ; 
He  looked  around  him,  and  his  eye 
Defiance  flashed  to  earth  and  sky ! 

He  looked  on  ocean — ^its  broad  breast 

Was  covered  with  his  fleet: 
On  earth — and  saw  from  east  to  west. 

His  bannered  millions  meet ; 
While  rock,  and  glen,  and  cave,  and  coasts 
Shook  with  the  war-cry  of  that  host. 

The  thunder  of  their  feet ! 
He  heard  the  imperial  echoes  ring — 
He  heard — and  felt  himself  a  king ! 

I  saw  him  next  alone — nor  camp. 

Nor  chief  his  steps  attended ; 
Nor  banner  blazed,  nor  courser's  tramp 

With  war-cries  proudly  blended. 
He  stood  alone,  whom  fortune  high 
So  lately  seemed  to  deify ; 

He,  who  with  Heaven  contended, 
Eled,  like  a  fugitive  and  slave ! 
Behind — the  foe ;  before — the  wave ! 

He  stood — fleet,  army,  treasure  gone — 

Alone,  and  in  despair ! 
While  wave  and  wind  swept  ruthless  on, 

Eor  they  were  monarchs  there ; 
And  Xerxes  in  a  single  bark. 
Where  late  his  thousand  sliips  were  darkyi> 

Must  all  their  fury  dare; — 
What  a  revenge — a  trophy  this — 
For  thee,  immortal  Salamis  ! 

Mm  Jemhwrg, 

(1)   Fere  <;farA:— darkened  the  watem. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH.^ 

Leayes  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither2  at  the  north  wind's  breathy 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 

Daj  is  for  mortal  care ; 
Eve  K)r  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth; 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer — 
But  ail  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth ! 

The  banquet  has  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  griefs  overwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine ! 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay,2 

And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
Who  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea. 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  touch  the  golden  grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  P 

Is  it  when  springs  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  path  grow  pale  ? 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam ; 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home ;  . 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there ! 


(1)  The  measnre  in  which  these  fine  verses  are  written,  though  peculiar,  con- 
'ridenbly  enhances  the  effect  of  the  impressive  thoughts  they  embody. 

(3)  Wither,  decay ^  fade—Theae  words  may  perhaps  be  thus  distinguished : — 
a  plant  withers  when  it  loses  its  proper  form  and  shrivels  up ;  fades  when  it  loses 
its  pit^per  colour;  decays  when  it  loses  its  vital  strength.  We  may  say  correctly 
—the  leaf  withers,  the  flower  fiades,  and  the  entire  plant  decays. 
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Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ehn  to  rest— 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  'foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 

Mrs.  Hemam. 


EULE  BRITANNIA  ^ 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 
And  guardian  angels  sang  this  strain : 
"  ftule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !" 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turns  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  alL 

Still  more  majestic  sbalt  thou  rise. 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  tliy  generous  flame — 
But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine ; 
All  thme  shall  be  the  subject  main : 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

(1)  Allowing  for  some  exaggcration~and  what  British  heart  win  not  make 
the  allowance  P— this  truly  national  song  well  deserves  its  fame.  The  third  stun 
is  particularly  noble.  Its  greatest  fault  is  the  want  of  a  more  direct  and  ei^liot 
reference  to  God,  as  the  source  of  all  power  and  prosperity. 
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The  Muses  stilli  i^ith  freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 
Blest  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crowned, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair : 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  ride  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !"  Thomson, 


THE  PALACE  OF  ICE. 

No  forest  fell. 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  B/Uss,^ 
When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  auarry  sent  its  stores 
To  enrich  thy  walls ;  but  thou  oidst  hew  the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armoury  of  Winter ;  wnere  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons — arrowy  sleet. 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom-bruising  hau. 
And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  travellers  course^ 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 

Silently^  as  a  dream  tlie  fabric  rose ; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there ; 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well  adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoined,  no  other  cement  asked 

Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues. 

Illumined  every  side :  a  watery  light 

Gleamed  through  the  clear  transparency,  that  seemed 

Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 

Erom  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent^  flame  serene. 

So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 

And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound^ 

<1)  StiU—ever  (see  note  2,  p.  64). 

(2)  Imperial  mistress,  S^c^— The  celebrated  Oatherine,  Empress  of  Bussia. 

(3)  Silently,  Sfc. — ^ThiB  fine  line  remindB  ub  both  of  Milton's  Pandemonium 
rising  **  like  an  exhalation  ^  (see  p.  824),  and  of  the  beautifnl  passage  in  Heber's 
**  Palestine,"  referring  to  the  building  of  the  Temple : — 

**  No  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rang : 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprang ; — 
Majestic  silence." 

(4)  I/wibent—from.  the  Latin  lamhens^  licking ;  teaching  lightly,  as  if  with  the 
tongae. 

(6)  Yet  frost-bnund—i.  e.  yet  when  bound  together  by  the  frost. 
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firm  as  a  rock.    Nor  wanted  auglit  witliio. 

That  royal  residence  might  well  oefit. 

For  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 

Blushed  on  the  panels.    Mirror  needed  none 

Where  all  was  yitreoos ;  bat  in  order  due 

ConTivial  table  and  commodious  seat 

(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat)  were  there ; 

boh,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. 

The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 

And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch :  a  scene 

Of  evanescent  ^loiy,  once  a  stream. 

And  soon  to  shde  into  a  stream  again. 

Alas  ji  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 

Of  undesigned  severity,  that  glanced 

Qiade  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate. 

On  human  grandeur,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 

Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 

Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seemed 

Intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  foot 

Treacherous  and  Mse ;  it  smiled,  and  it  was  cold. 

Cotpper, 


THE  BELLS.a 


I. 

Heab  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight ; 

(1)  AlaSf  8fe, — ^This  abrupt  and  striking  transitioii  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the 
Mibject  is  in  Cowper's  most  characteristic  manner. 

(2)  This  remarkable  oamposition  is  presented  sus  a  rare  specimen  of  the  music 
of  poetry— «  sort  of  literary  cariosity;  marked,  it  is  trae,  by  many  defects  sod 
imperfections,  but  abomiding,  neverUieless,  in  very  choice  beauties  and  graoes. 
Let  it  be  read  aloud,  carefully  and  sforitedly,  and  it  will  plead  its  own  cause.  It 
was  written  by  a  young  American  of  highly  promising  talents,  whose  wretdied 
career  of  dissipation  wa«  closed  by  an  early  death,  in  the  year  1849. 
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Keeping  time,  time^  time, 
In  a-  sort  of  Runic  rhyme,i 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

n. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells, 
Grolden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  I 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  ni^ht 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten  golden  note. 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells — 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  befls,  bells,  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

in. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells  !3 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speaS 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 

Hunic  rhyme— The  Kimes  were  the  most  ancient  Scandinavian  alphabetical 
icters,  and  so  much  admired  in  an  age  of  ignorance  that  even  magical  quali- 
gvere  attributed  to  them— hence  Runic  often  means  magical  or  mysterious. 

Notice  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie  poem,  the  use  made  by  the  writer  of 

alliteration's  artful  aid." 
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In  a  damoroos  appealing  to  the  mercy  6f  the  fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  file — 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Witn  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  resolute  endeavoar 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
Bj  the  side  of  the  pale-feu^  moon. 

Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tefls 

Of  Despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar. 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  snows. 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  dan^r  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells. 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells. 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamour  and  the  clangour  of  the  bells ! 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  befis! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels  t 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
Erom  the  rust  within  their  throat 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone, 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
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They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 
They  are  Ghouls ; 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

Rolls 
A  psean  from  the  bells ! 
And  ms  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  psean  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ! 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  psBan  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  oells. 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  beUs,  bells. 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  beus,  bells,  bells — 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  Poe, 

TO  THE  PAST.i 

Thou  unrelenting  Fast ! 
Strone  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain. 

Ana  fetters  sure  and  fast. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Par  in  thy  realm  withdrawn. 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom. 

And  glorious  ages  sone. 
Lie  deep  within  the  snadow  of  thy  womb. 

I  The  striking  conception  embodied  in  this  poem  is  sustained  with  great  force 
beauty— if  it  may  not  sometimes  be  called  sublimity— throughout.  The 
OS,  too,  in  parts  is  most  touching. 

0  % 
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Childhood  with  all  its  mirth. 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  that  draws  us  to  the  gromidy 

And  last,  man's  Efe  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  domains,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  early  friends — ^the  good — the  kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  t«ars — 
The  venerable  form — ^the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — rearns  with  desire  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain' — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  givest  them  back — nor  to  the  broken  heart 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown — to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea ; 

Labours  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublished  cuarity — unbroken  fButh— 

Love,  that  'midst  grief  began, 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they — 
Yet  sbalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures^  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall^  inexorable  Fast ! 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time, 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

(1)  In  vain,  %c.—^i!ta&  verse  in  particular  exemplifies  the  remarks  just  made. 

(2)  Vet  shalty  8[c. — ^The  anticipations  of  the  sea's  *♦  giving  up  her  dead,"  sdann 
as  it  is,  seems  faint  and  limited  when  compared  with  the  image,  here  broii{^ 
before  us — the  awful  portals  of  the  shadow^'  Past  opening  and  revealing  aQ  it* 
dread  seci'ets. 
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They  have  not  perished — No ! 
Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet. 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago, 
And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent^  seat ; 

All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again; 

Alone  shdl  evil  die. 
And  sorrow  dwell^  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign.         Bryant. 


W0MAN.8 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  thm^  else  about  her  drawn 
Ihrom  May-tmie  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty : 

A  countenance^  m  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ! 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

I)  Apparent— ^er^  is  much  significance  in  this  word; — the  features  of  the 

ntenance  are  the  seat  or  spot  in  which  the  soul  reveals  or  displays  itself. 

))  Sorrow  dtoell,  Sfc—A.  fine  personification  of  sorrow  left  behhid  as  the  only 

oner  in  the  silent  dnngeon  of  the  past. 

))  Barely,  If  ever,  has  a  more  lovely  picture  been  drawn  of  woman  in  her  three- 

l  relation  to  the  beautiful,  the  social,  and  the  spiritual. 

I)  A  countenancef  ^c— The  countenance,  as  distinguished  from  the /ace,  is  the 

inl*§  apparent  seaf  (see  note  1,  above),  and  belongs  only  to  intellectual  man ; 

<  brute  may  have  a  face,  but  not  a  countenance.    **  Record"  too  is  a  very  ex- 

Bsiye  word  here.     It  is  from  the  Latin,  re,  again,  and  ayrj  the  heart— 

lething  that  the  heart  or  mind  dwells  upon ;  an  authentic  memorial  of  the 

t. 


For  trmsieiil  sonovs^  simple  wDes^ 
Fnise,  blaune,  kire,  kisses,  teirs^  and  smfles. 

And  BOW  I  see  with  cje  seroie 

Tlie  Terr  {rake  of  the  marhhift ; 

A  being  vnthing  thoughtful  bfealh, 

A  trsTcUer  betwuLt  life  and  death ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endoranee,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill— 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  jet  a  spirit  stiD,  and  bri^t. 

With  something  of  an  angel-light.  WbrdiwortJL 


YICTORIA'S  TEARS.1 

"O  KAIDE3? !  heir  of  kings ! 

A  king  has  left  his  place ! 
The  majesty  of  Death  has  swept 

All  other  from  his  face ! 
And  thou  upon  thy  mother's  breast 

No  longer  lean  adown. 
But  take  the  glory  for  the  rest,9 
And  rule  the  land  that  loves  thee  best  I" 
She  heard  and  wept — 

She  wept  to  wear  a  crown ! 

They  decked  her  courtly  halls ; 

They  reined  her  hundred  steeds ; 
They  shouted  at  her  palace  gate, 

"  A  noble  Queen  succeeds !" 
Her  name  has  stirred  the  mountain's  sleep. 

Her  praise  has  filled  the  town, 
And  mourners  God  had  stricken  deep. 
Looked  hearkening  up,  and  did  not  weep. 
Alone  she  wept. 

Who  wept  to  wear  a  crown ! 

(1)  When  her  present  Majesty  was  first  informed  of  her  tuixeaAon  to  the  thnney 
she  was  bo  affected  with  the  consciousness  of  the  responsibilitieB  which  had  in  a 
moment  fallen  npon  her  that  she  wept ;— it  is  to  this  circmnstance  that  the  above 
fimple  and  beautiful  stanzas  owe  their  origin. 

(2)  For  the  rett—i.  e.  in  the  place  of  the  rest  and  retirement  hitherto  enjoytA* 
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She  saw  no  purples  shine, 

Tor  tears  had  dimmed  her  eyes ; 
She  only  knew  her  childhood's  flowers 

Were  happier  pageantries ! 
And  while  her  heralds  played  their  part 

Those  million  shouts  to  drown — 
'"  Grod  save  the  Queen ! "  from  hill  to  mart — 
She  heard  through  all  her  beating  heart, 
And  turned  and  wept, — 

She  wept  to  wear  a  crown ! 

Grod  save  thee,  weeping  Queen ! 

Thou  shalt  be  well  beloved ! 
The  tyrant's  sceptre  cannot  move, 

As  those  pure  tears  have  moved ! 
The  nature  m  thine  eyes  we  see 

That  tyrants  cannot  own— 
The  love  that  guardeth  liberties ! 
Stranee  blessing  on  the  nation  lies 
Whose  sovereign  wept — 

Yea !  wept  to  wear  its  crown ! 

Grod  bless  thee,  weeping  Queen, 

With  blessing  more  divme ! 
And  fill  with  happier  love  than  earth's 

That  tender  heart  of  thine ! 
That  when  the  thrones  of  earth  shall  be 

As  low  as  graves  brought  down, 
A  pierced  hand  may  give  to  thee 
The  crown  which  angels  shout  to  see  i 
Thon  wilt  not  toeep 

To  wear  that  heavemy  crown ! 

Elizabeth  Browning. 


WAR. 

'TwAS  Man  liimself 
Brought  Death  into  the  world ;  and  Man  himselt 
<Tave  Keenness  to  his  darts,  quickened  his  pace, 
'  And  multiplied  destruction  on  mankind. 

First  Envy,i  eldest  bom  of  hell,  imbrued 
Qer  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 

(1)  Firtt  Envy,  ^— In  allusion  to  the  murder  of  AbeL 
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To  make  a  death  which  Nature  never  made. 

And  God  abhorred :  with  violence  rude  to  break  ^ 

The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run. 

And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. 

With  joy  Ambition  saw,  and  soon  improved 

The  execrable  deed.    'Twas  not  enough 

By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life : 

Puny  impietv !  whole  kingdoms  fell 

To  sate  the  lust  of  power ;  more  horrid  still. 

The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 

Became  its  boast.    One  murder^  made  a  villain, 

Millions  a  hero.    Princes  were  privileged 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 

Ah !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  P 

And  men,  that  they  are  brethren  F    Why  deligUt 

In  human  sacrifice  ?    Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  P 

Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 

Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave. 

Artificers  of  Death !     Still  monarchs  dream 

Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.    Blast  the  design, 

Great  God  of  Hosts,  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 

XJnpitied  victims  at  Ambition's  shrine ! 

let  say,  should  tyrants  learn  at  last  to  feel. 
And  the  loud  din  of  battle  cease  to  bray; 
Should  dove-eyed  Peace  o'er  all  the  earth  extend 
Her  olive  branch,  and  give  the  world  repose, 
Would  Death  be  foiled  ?  Would  health,  and  strength,  and  youth» 
Defy  his  power  P    Has  he  no  arts  in  store, 
No  other  shafts,  save  those  of  War?    Alas ! 
Even  in  the  smUe  of  Peace — that  smile  which  sheds 
A  heavenly  sunshine  o'er  the  soul — there  basks 
The  serpent  Luxury.    War  its  thousands  slays ; 
Peace  its  ten  thousands.    In  the  embattled  plain 
Though  Death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings. 
Yet  reigns  he  not  ev'n  there  so  absolute, 

(1)  One  murtUr^  ^.— This  line  and  the  two  following  are  remarkable  for  com- 
pactness and  force  of  expression.     The  antithesis  between  **one  murder"  and 
•*  millions,"  "  villain  "  and  "  hero,**  is  very  striking.    The  words  "  privileged  »*  and 
'  **  sanctified  "  are  happily  sarcastic,  and  remind  as  of  Cowper. 
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So  mercfless,  as  in  yon  frantic  scenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth. 
Where,  in  the  intoxicating  draught  concealed, 
He  snares  the  simple  youth,  who  nought  suspecting, 
Means  to  be  blest — but  finds  himself  undone ! 

Forieus. 

GINEVB.A.1 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  to  Modena 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reg^o-^te, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsmi.^ 
It-s  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  numerous  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  thee;  but  before  thou  go. 
Enter  the  house — prythee,  forget  it  not — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

*Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth; — 
She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said,  "Beware !  '* — ^her  vest  of  g^ld 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot— 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  tnan  alabaster, 
X  coronet  of  pearls.    But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody ! — Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heirloora,^  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  h^-eaten  by  the  worm. 

She  was  an  only  child ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride,  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
Her  mother  dyinp  of  the  gift  sne  gave. 
That  precious  gi^,  what  else  remained  to  him  P 
The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life. 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight. 

(1)  The  affecting  incident  nairated  in  these  lines  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
ial  occurrence. 

(2)  Or^tni— A  noble  Italian  family. 

(3)  £leirloom—ek  loom  or  piece  of  furniture  (still  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
heshire)  for  the  heir— any  movable  article  that  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
ong  with  the  freehold. 
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She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety, 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  toiigae. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
And  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there— 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !     Her  father  cned, 
"  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love ! " 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  ^uest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  mstant  she  had  lefb  Francesco^ 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  nnger. 
But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anythinj^  be  guessed, 
But  that  she  was  not !    Weary  ofhis  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived ;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  And — ^he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgot, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  galleiy. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said, 
Byone  as  young,  as  thoughtless,  as  Ginevra, 
**  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  P  " 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst — it  fell;  and  lo !  a  skeleton; 
And  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perishea — save  a  nuptial  ring. 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both— ' 
"  GiNEVKA." — ^There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  1 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever ! 

Bageru 
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THE  MARTYRS. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 

Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 

Receive  proud  recompence.    We  give  in  charge 

Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  muse, 

Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 

To  latest  times ;  and  sculpture,  in  her  torn. 

Gives  bond  in  stone,  and  ever-durin^  brass 

To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust : 

But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 

To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  {iedlen  in  ner  defence.    A  patriot's  blood, 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 

And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate^  the  sides. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  lived  unknown 

Till  persecution  dragged^  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  ashes  flew-^ 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,'  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. 

Cowper, 


Antieipatet  hope,  expect— We  anticipate  (or  receiye  beforehand)  either  evil 
x>d ;  we  hope  only  for  good ;  we  expect  (or  look  ont  for)  the  coming  event, 
ever  may  be  its  complexion.  To  **  anticipate  the  skies,"  therefore,  is  to  enjoy 
lappinees  of  heaven  while  upon  earth. 

I  Dragged"*  well  chosen  word.    They  were  undesirons  of  public  notice,  but 
tcution  dragged  them  into  fame. 

History,  ^c — In  allusion  to  the  cool  tone  in  which  Hume  in  his  Figtoty  of 
and  speaks  of  the  noble  men  whose  fate  was  sealed  with  their  blood. 
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THE  POET  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS.^ 

When  I  consider^  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  retummg,  chide ; — 
"Doth  Grod  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?" 
I  fondly^  ask  :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies: — "  Gtod  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kindly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

mUim. 


THE  PLEASURE  AUISING  FROM  VICISSITUDE.* 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew -bespangled  wing ; 

With  vermeil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft. 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring ; 

Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  liis  freshest,  tenderest  green.5 

(1)  Some  consider  this  the  finest  of  Milton^  sonnets.  Its  merits  aiecrfa 
very  refined  order,  and  appear  more  striking  on  every  re-pemsaL  The  teach- 
ing subject,  the  manly  and  noble  tone  in  which  it  is  treated,  and  the  selectneoi 
of  the  diction,  form  altogether  a  rare  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual 
beauty. 

(2)  When  I  consider^  %c. — i.  e.  when  I  consider  myself  as  a  labourer  in  GoA 
field  having  a  given  task  to  perform,  and  yet  deprived  oS.  the  lig^t  necessary  for  its 
performance,  I  repiningly  ask, "  Doth  God,"  &c. 

(3)  Fomi/y— foolishly  or  repiningly.    (See  note  2,  p.  31). 

(4)  These  elegant  lines  were  left  unfinished  by  their  author,  and  pedu^  oo 
that  account  have  obtained  less  notice  than  they  deserve.  The  stanca,  howevo; 
beginning,  **See  the  wretch,"  &c.,  is  very  often  quoted,  and  always  with  admira- 
tion. 

(5)  Tenderett  green—See  note  1,  p.  31. 
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New-bom  flocks,  in  rustic  danoe^ 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief,  the  skylark  warbles  high 
His  trembling,  thrilling,  ecstasy ; 
And,  lessening  &om  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  ycar^ 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by : 
Their  raptures  now  &at  wildly  flow. 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know ; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on^  past  misfortune's  brow 
Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace ; 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 
Or  deepest  shades,^  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still  where*  rosy  pleasure  leads, 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads, 
Approaching  comfort  view ; 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow. 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 


I  The  tuUen  year—i,  e,  the  sullen  season — the  gloomy  weather. 

I  Smiies  on^  Sfc. — This  stanza  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  last.    Beflection 

lies  man  to  *•  descry  "  with  ** reverted,"  and  hope  with  "  forward"  eyes. 

)  Deepett  shades — governed,  in  construction,  by  "  gilds." 

)  Still  where,  ^c— This  stanza,  in  which  the  general  principle  is  laid  down, 

our  joys  are  enhanced  by  contrast  with  our  sorrows,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the 

-known  lines,  forming  the  illustration,  which  follow. 
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See  the  wretch  that  lon^  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 
And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  yale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  son,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise. 

Humble  Quiet  builds  her  cell 

Near  the  source  whence  pleasure  flows ; 

She  eyes  the  clear  crystafiine  well. 

And  tastes  it  as  it  goes. 

While  far  below  the  madding  crowd 

Rush  headlong  to  the  dangerous  flood. 

Where  broad  and  turbulent  it  sweeps. 

And  perish  in  the  boundless  deeps.i>  ^nqr» 


THE  DYING  GLADIATOR.^ 

I  SEE  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  a^ony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay — 

(1)  The  last  four  Ihies  were  added  by  Mason,  Gray's  most  intimate  friend. 

(2)  Thefe  beaatifal  lines  have  often  been  quoted  as  an  instance  €i  the  sq^erior 
range  of  poetry  as  compared  with  sculpture.  The  sculptw  or  the  paintw  wiffid 
embody  all  that  is  suggested  by  the  first  stanza,  but  here,  as  Mr.  MdolgDiiitty 
remarks,  **  They  have  reached  their  climax ;''  but  **  poetry  goes  further  tliaa  bodi,' 
and  **  reveals  that  secret  of  the  sufferer's  breaking  heart,  ^diich  neither  of  Hiem 
could  intimate  by  any  visible  sign.*'  "  The  poet  has  turned  the  marble  intomaiv 
and  endowed  it  with  human  affections.*" 
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*«  were  liis  yonn^  barbarians  all  at  play, 

V  was  their  Dacian^  mother — he,  their  sire, 

chered  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday ! — 

this  rushed  with  his  blood.  Byron, 


TIME'S  SONG. 


level  plain,  where  mountains  greet  me  as  I  go ; 
desert  waste,  where  fountains  at  my  bidding  flow ; 
onncUess  beam  by  day,  and  on  the  cloud  by  night, 
hing  hence  away ; — who  will  chain  my  flight  P 

weary  watch  was  keeping ; — ^I  have  crushed  his  spear : 
hin  her  bower  was  weepmg ; — I  haye  dried  her  tear, 
caught  a  minute's  hold ; — then  I  hurried  by, 
all  her  banquet  cold,  and  her  goblet  dry. 

id  won  a  throne  of  glory ; — ^where  is  now  her  fame  P 
sdd — "I  liye  in  story ;" — who  hath  heard  his  name  P 
leath  a  myrtle  bough  whispered — **  Why  so  fast  P" 
roses  on  his  brow  withered  as  I  past. 

sard'  the  heifer  lowing  o'er  the  wild  wayes'  bed, 
ten  the  billow  flowing  where  the  cattle  fed ; — 
Bgan  my  wanderings  P — ^Memory  will  not  say ! 
tS  rest  my  weary  wings  P — Science  turns  away ! 

Anonymom, 

THE  POWER  OF  STEAM.3 

.  giant-power,  from  earth's  remotest  cayes, 
s  with  strong  arm  her  dark  reluctant  wayes ; 
1  cavemed  rock,  and  hidden  den  explores, 
^  her  dark  coals,  and  digs  her  shimng  ores, 
t,  in  close  cells  of  ribbed  oak  confined, 
;  after  gale,  he  crowds  the  struggling  wind ; 
imprisoned  storms^  through  brazen  nostrils  roar, 
the  white  flame,  and  fuse  the  sparkling  ore. 

m— The  ancient  Dacia  included  the  modem  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 

and  part  of  Hnngary. 

i«  heardt  4^.— Li  allnaion  to  the  geological  changes  in  the  earth's  sor- 

e  lines  very  ingeniously  master  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  scientific 

oetic  numbers. 

«9— a  strong  hyperbole  for  the  blasts  of  the  forge-bellows. 
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Here  high  in  air  the  rising  stream  he  pours 
To  clay-Duilt  cisterns,  or  to  lead-lined  towers ; 
Fresh  through  a  thoasand  pipes  the  waye  distils, 
And  thirsty  cities  drink  the  exuberant  liUs. 
There  the  vast  mill-stone,  with  inebriate  whirl. 
On  trembling  floors  his  forceful  fingers  twirl. 
Whose  flinty  teeth  the  golden  harvests  grind. 
Feast  without  blood,  and  nourish  human  kind. 

Now  his  hard  hands  on  Mona's^  rifted  ciest. 
Bosomed  in  rock,  her  azure  ores^  arrest ; 
With  iron  lips  his  rapid  rollers  seize 
The  lengthening  bars,  in  thin  expansion  squeeze ; 
Descending  screws,  with  ponderous  fly-wheds  wonnd 
The  tawny  plates,  the  new  medallions  round ; 
Bird  dies  of  sted  the  cupreous  circles  cramp. 
And  with  auick  fall  his  massy  hammers  stamp. 
The  Harp,^  the  Lily,  and  the  Idon  join. 
And  George  and  Britain  guard  the  sterling  coin. 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,^  unconquered  Steam !  a&r 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  Dear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 


ANCIENT  BRITAIN. 

Now  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  sublime^ 
Review  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
This  island,  spot  of  imreclaimed  rude  earth. 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth. 
Was  rocked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast. 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  passed ; 
For  thou  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms. 
And  sucked  a  breast  that  panted  with  almns. 

(1)  Afona— the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  It  ifi  noted  for  its  mineral  richeSi  both  in 
copper  and  lead. 

(2)  Azure  ores — the  ores  of  copper  are  of  a  bluish  tint. 

(3)  The  harp,  ^c— The  characteristio  emblems  of  Ireland,  France,  andEngtand. 
Th»fieur-de-li8  was  erased  from  the  standard  of  England  in  1802. 

(4)  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  ^c, — These  lines  are  curions  and  interesting,  viewed  •§ 
a  kind  of  prophecy,  for  they  were  written  several  years  before  steam-boats  tad 
■team-carriages  had  come  into  use. 
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While  yet  thoa  wast  a  grovelling  puling  chit, 

Thy  bones  not  fashioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit, 

The  Eoman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow. 

Though  twice  a  Csesar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 

His  victory  was  that  of  orient  light. 

When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night. 

Thy  language  at  this  distant  moment  shows 

How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 

Expressive,  energetic,  and  refined. 

It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind : 

He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came. 

He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame ; 

Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked^  and  painted  liide> 

And  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride ; 

He  sowed  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went. 

Improved  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent ; 

And,  while  he  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  alone. 

Made  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  own. 

Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired. 

Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 

But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 

Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  uie  sight ; 

Thj  Druids  struck  the  well-hung  harps  they  bore 

With  fingers  deeply  dyed  in  human  gore ; 

And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death. 

Upon  the  roUing  chords  rang  out  his  dying  breath. 

Cowper. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  RIVERS.a 

And  afterwards  the  famous  rivers  came. 

Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify : 

The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new^  doth  frame ; 

Long  Rhodanus,^  whose  source  springs  from  the  sky ; 

Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high; 

Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 

Cl)  JVnAcetf— pierced  with  amall  holes— punctured ;  in  allusion  to  the  ouatom  of 

tooing,  practised  by  our  British  ancestors.  See  **  Pictorial  History  of  England,'^ 

L  L  p.  129. 

^  An  extract  from  "  The  Faerie  Queene,*'  book  iv.  canto  xi. 

^3)  Creatures  new,  ^c— The  mud  of  the  Nile  used  to  have  a  fabulous  repu- 

ion  for  producing,  in  consequence  of  its  singular  richness,  new  and  monstrous 

imals. 

[4)  BhodanM-AhQ  Bhone. 

P 
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Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,^  gUstrin^  with  his  golden  flood; 
And  Tigris  fierce^  whose  streams  of  none  may  be  withstood  ^ 

Great  (janges,  and  immortal  Euphrates ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Mssander  intricate ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides '? 
Swift  Bhine,  and  Alpheus,  still  immaculate !' 
Araxes,  fear6d  for  great  Cyrus'  fate ; 
Tibns,  renowned  for  the  Komans'  fame ; 
Bich  Orinoko,  though  but  knowen  late ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons  which  do  possess  the  same. 

The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  noble  train ; 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  rightly  Isis  name ; 
The  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams^ 
Both  thirty^  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  streams ; 
The  chalky  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis<^  grey ; 
The  moorish  Golne,  and  the  soft-sliding  Ibreane  -^ 
The  wanton  Lea,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way ; 
And  the  still  Parent,  in  whose  waters  clean 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 
The  Comisli  ana  the  Devonish  confines. 
Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides. 
And  meeting  Plym,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines ; 
And  Dart,  nigh  choked  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 
But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 
Proud  of  his  adamants^  with  which  lie  shines 
And  glistens  wide,  as  als^  of  wondrous  Bath^ 
And  Bristol  fair,  which  on  his  waves  he  buildeth  hath. 

(1)  Pactolu&—^tQ  note  4,  p.  9. 

(2)  Fhoiides—HhQ  Phasis  of  ancient  C!olchifi. 

(3)  Immacul(xte—m  allusion  to  the  fable  of  this  river  passing  under  tiie  sea  to 
Sicily  without  mingling  its  waters.    This  epithet  properly  signifies  tmtpcUeiL 

(4)  AVueanu— Critics  are  not  agreed  whether  this  word  means  here,  endosesyor 
fattens,  nourishes. 

(6)  Thirty t  <Sic.— See  note  12,  p.  146. 

(6)  Thetis— it  is  difficult  to  say  what  river  is  meant  here. 

(7)  freone— perhaps  the  Brent  is  intended. 

(8)  Adamants— Vlit  quartz  crystals  found  at  Clifton,  and  UAoally  called  Bdrtd 
diamonds.    (See  also  p.  82,  note  2.) 

(9)  Als—^o, 
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Next  these  the  plenteous  Oase  came  (ax  from  land, 
By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a  town, 
Ajnd  many  rivers  taking  unaerhand 
Into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  down — 
The  Cle,  the  Were,  the  Guant,  the  Stour,  the  Eowne ; 
Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit^ — 
My  mother  Gambrid^e,^  whom  as  with  a  crown 
He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorned  of  it 
With  many  a  gentle  muse,  and  many  a  learned  wit. 

I^ext  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank      ^ 
That  Roman  monarch^  built  a  brazen  wall. 
Which  might  the  feeble  Britons  strongly  flank 
AgMnst  the  Picts,  that  swarm6d  over  all. 
Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever^  they  do  call ; 
And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris'^  land 
And  Albany;  and  Eden,  though  but  small. 
Yet  often  stained  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned^  on  his  strand. 

Spefuer, 


THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE.^ 

How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  P^ 

Here  it  comes  sparkling,* 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Here  smoking  and  frothing. 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

(1)  Cambridge  JKt— The  Cam  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  bat  poetically  the  Ouse 
may  be  said  to  flow  past  Cambridge. 

(2)  Spenser  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  hence  regarded  it  as  his  Alma 
Mater,    (See  p.  258.) 

(8)  J/onorcA^-Sevems. 

'(4)  Gualseoa^-Wdil  of  Severns.    Gwal,  or  gual,  is  British  for  voall. 

(5)  Jjogris—(a  Loegria— an  old  poetical  name  of  England,  as  Albany  was  of 
Scotland. 

(6)  I^ned— fought,  or  perished. 

(7)  This  poem  is  a  literary  cariosity — showing  the  fertility  and  energy  of  oar 
native  tongue.  We  have  here  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  adjectiyes  applied  to 
water  ^1w«hing  down  a  cascade,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  apt  and  expressive — 
many  very  happily  descriptive. 

(8)  Lodore~~ek  waterfall,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  near  Keswick,  in  Oumber- 
laad. 

(9)  Br.  Wallis,  in  his  valuable  English  grammar— written  in  Latin — shows 
that  in  the  formation  of  many  English  words  there  is  a  remarkable  correspond- 

p  2 
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It  hastens  along,  conflicting,  strong, 

Now  striking  and  raging. 

As  if  a  war  waging, 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among. 

Bising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  flinging, 
Showenng  and  springing. 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Twining  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around. 
Collecting,  disjecting. 

With  endless  rebound ; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in ; 
Goniounding,  astounding, 
Dizzing  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  soundL 

Reeding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threaaing  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  whitening  and  briglitening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering. 
And  hitting  and  spUtting,  • 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossmg. 
And  flowing  and  growing,     • 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying. 
And  glittering  and  flittering. 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 

ence  between  the  sound  and  the  sense.  Thus  words  beginning  witli  4p>  *■ 
*' sparkling,"  denote,  says  he,  "dispersion  or  expansion;'  with  sm  and  sw,  » 
"smoking,*'  and  "swelling,"  "a  sort  of  noiseless  agitation  or  gentle  lateral 
motion ;»»  with  «/r,  as  "strong,"  "  energj-,  strength,  effort,"  &c.  The  above  linei 
will  furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  general  principle* 
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And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming^ 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 

And  falling  and  crawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinlLung  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering; 

And  gleaming  and  steaming  and  streaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 
And  curhng  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancmg  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  thumpmg  and  flumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar — 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Soutkey. 


PATRIOTISM. 

Bkeatkes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"  This  is  my  own — my  native  land ! " 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  P 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
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Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung ! 

Walter  Scott. 


GOD,  THE  ONLY  COMFORTER ! 

Oh,  thou !  that  driest  the  mourner's  tear. 

How  dark  this  world  would  be. 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  thee ! 

The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  comes  are  flown ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 

But  thou  wilt  heal  the  broken  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  even  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears. 

Is  dimmed  and  vanished  too ; 

Then  sorrow,  touched  by  thee,  grows  bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray ; 
As  darkness  shows^  us  worlds  of  light 

We  could  not  see  by  day.  Moore. 


FRIENDS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest. 
Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. 

(1)  As  darkness shows^  SfC. — ^A  most  ingenious  and  striking  adaptation  of  asdai- 
tiflc  truth  to  a  moral  purpoae. 
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Beyond  the  flight  of  time — 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death — 
There  sorely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Not  life's  affections  transient  fire. 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire ! 

There  is  a  world  above 

Where  parting  is  unknown— 
A  long  eternity  of  love. 

Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere. 

Thus  stari  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  Heaven's  own  light. 

Montpomerp, 


TO  ENGLAND. 


O  ne'er  enchained,  nor  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion !  0  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ! 
Thy  grassy  upland's  gentle  swells 
Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 
Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells, 
Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ; 
And  Ocean,  mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safety  to  his  Island-Child  ! 
Hence,  through  many  a  fearless  age. 
Has  social  Freedom  loved  the  Land, 
Nor  alien  Despot's  jealous  rage. 
Or  warped  thy  growth,  or  stamped  the  servile  brand. 

Coleridge. 


[1)  Thus  star^  ^c— The  close  of  this  beautiful  stanza  has  been  already  charaO' 
ized.    (See  note  1,  p.  34.) 
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THE  MAN  OF  ROSS.i 

Rise,  honest  muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Boss : 
Pleased  Yaga^  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  P 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost. 
But  clear  and  artless,^  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  P 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  riseP 
**  The  Man  of  Ross !  **  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o*erspread  1 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 


Thrice  happy  man !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  P 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  chanty? 

Of  debts,^  and  taxes,  wife  and  cliildren  clear. 
This  man  possessed — five  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

(1)  Bobs  is  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  the  Man  d 
Boss  was  a  philanthropic  individual,  of  the  name  of  John  Kyrle,  who,  after  a  life 
of  benevolence,  died  in  the  year  1724,  at  the  age  of  90. 

(2)  Vaga — the  Latin  name  of  the  Wye. 

(3)  ArtUis-^.  e.  not  forced  by  art  into  fountains  or  cascades.  This  woid  il 
generally  applied  to  persons,  not  to  things,  as  here. 

(4)  Of  debts,  ^-c— This  line  is  ambiguous;  it  may  mean  either  tliat  lie  bad  00 
wife  and  children,  or  that  after  their  expenses  were  paid,  he  had  £500  a  yetfi 
The  former  is  the  more  probable  interpretation. 
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Blusb,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaze ; 
Te  little  stars !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  ? 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  P 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  Fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Qo,  search  it  there,  where^  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been.  Fope. 


THE  TEAVELLER'S  HYMN  OF  GEATITUDE.2 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  tbeir  guide, 

Their  help.  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt. 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil. 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed. 

And  smootned  the  Tyrrhene  seas.' 

Think,  0  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise : 

(1)  ITieret  tokerey  ^c— t.  e,  in  fhe  parish  registry. 

(2)  **  The  earliest  oamposition,''  sajrs  Bums,  speaking  of  his  eleyentfa  or  twelfth 
•,  **  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in,  was  the  *  Vision  of  Mirza,'  and  a  hymn 

of  Addison^ beginning:— 

*  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord!' 

I  particularly  remember  one  half-stanza,  which  was  music  to  my  ear : — 

*  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave." 

(3)  I)frrhene  teor-'tiaA  sea,  called  also  the  Tuscan  Sea,  was  accounted  very 
dangeronB  by  the  Bomans.    It  means  here,  of  course,  any  dangerons  sea. 
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Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gul£s  on  gal£s> 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roared  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  when  death  shall  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  Addison. 


SAMSON'S  LAMENT  OVER  HIS  BLINDNESS.^ 

O  LOSS  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  0  worse  than  cliains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 

Light,  the  prime^  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased ; 

(1)  Some  of  Milton's  most  pathetic  passages  are  dae  to  his  loss  of  lof^  He 
was  blind  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  daring  which  period  **BuMliN 
Lost,"  **  Paradise  Begained,"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes ''  (from  wliieh  the  above 
passage  is  extracted),  were  published. 

(2)  JMme—&nt ;  in  allusion  to  the  creation  of  light,  which  was  tlie  work  of  tte 
first  day,  and  there  ia  perhaps  a  reference  to  ita  importance  also. 
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Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me — 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 

Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,^  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

0  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all," 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon,2 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  herS  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part,  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused. 

That  she  might  look  at  wm  through  every  pore  ? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  deatli, 

And  buried :  but  O  yet  more  miserable  I 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 

Buried,  yet  not  exeinpt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs, 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes.  Milton. 


0  dark,  dark,  4"C«— **  Few  passages  in  poetry,"  says  Sir  E.  Brydges,  "  are 

cting  as  this ;  and  the  tone  of  expression  is  peculiarly  Miltonic." 

Silent  as  the  moon—&  singular  expression  taken  from  the  Latin  *^silen8  luna^ 

But  moon,  i.  e,  the  moon  when  she  does  not  shine. 

Sid  in  her,  4*^.— Hidden  idly  (^*  vacant")  in  the  cave  to  which  she  (poeti- 

retires  between  one  lunation  and  another. 


i 
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THE  MEDAL. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all  devouring  years  I 

How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears ! 

With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread; 

Tlie  very  tumos  now  vanished  like  their  dead ! 

Imperial  wonders^  raised  on  nations  spoiled. 

Where,  mixed  with  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr  toikd; 

Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  woods^ 

Now  drained^  a  distant  country  of  her  floods ; 

Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey; 

Statues  of  men,  scarce  less  alive  than  they ! 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age. 

Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage : 

Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal  conspire, 

And  Papal  piety,  and  (Gothic  fire. 

Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame, 

Some  Duried  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 

That  name,  the  leam'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue, 

And  give  to  Titus^  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sighed ;  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust ; 
Hu^e  moles,  whose  shadow  stretched  from  shore  to  shore— 
Their  ruins  perished,  and  their  place  no  more ! 
Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  slirink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps — 
Beneath  her  palm*  here  sad  Judea  weeps. 
Now  scantier  hmits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  througli  the  piece  is  rolled. 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

(1)  Imperial  ioomifer»— The  poet  here  refers  to  the  drcuBes,  amphitlieatreB,  &&! 
of  Bome. 

(2)  Drained^  S^c. — ^In  allusion  to  the  naumadiise,  or  mook  86ft-fi^tB,  iriucb  ^ 
to  be  represented  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  water  for  which,  aUfaoag^  (kidffA 
immediately  firom  the  Tiber,  might  poetically  be  said  to  drain  a  distant  ooontiy* 

(3)  Give  to  lUuSj  SfC—i,  e.  mistake  a  statue  of  Yeepaaian  for  one  of  TitVi 

(4)  Beneath  her  palm— the  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  oonqiMit  d 
Judea  represent  a  female  figure  sitting,  bowed  in  8(»roW|  beneath  a  pib^ 
tree. 
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The  Medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fisune, 
Through  climes  and  a^es  bears  each  form  and  name; 
In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore. 
The  inscription  vahie,  out  the  rust  adore ; 
This  the  bluei  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years ! 
To  gain  Pescennius^  one  employs  his  schemes ; 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Poor  Vaoius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devoured, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  sliield  was  scoured ; 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride.  Pope. 


JERUSALEM  BEFORE  THE  SIEGE.3 

Titus  speaks. 

It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans !  it  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  ruin's  merciless  ploughshare^  must  pass  o'er. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on,  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  this  olive-crowned  hiU^  we  stand. 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  &om  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion. 
As  throuffh  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestically ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

(1)  Tins  the  biuCf  ^c.~The  blae  tinge  marks  the  silver,  and  the  green,  the  cop- 
vmedalB. 

(3)  To  gam  Bescetmnuy  Ac. — ^In  this  and  the  following  lines,  the  deep  anxieties 
f  the  virtaoso  antiquary  are  glanced  at  with  happy  raillery.  The  medala  named 
re  of  coorae  such  as  are  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure.  Pescennios  was  a 
Unnan  OonsuL    The  other  names  need  no  explanation. 

(8)  This  fine  view  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  altogether  taken  from  that  given  by 
OBephos.    The  description  of  the  Temple,  especially,  is  nearly  verbatim. 

(4)  Buiv?g  merciless,  8fc. — This  bold  metaphor  is  also  employed  by  Bums  (see 
.  78),  and  both  writers  probably  derived  it  from  Young.    (See  p.  407.) 

6)  Olive-crowned  Ai/2— Mount  Olivet,  east  of  Jerusalem. 
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To  the  blue  Leavens.    Tliere  bright  and  somptaoas  palaees. 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed ; 

There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  hist  farewell 

Of  light  and  glorv  to  that  faded  city. 

And  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke, 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity, 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven!    It  stands  before  ns 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles. 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there. 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs. 

And  down  the  long  and  brandling  porticoes; 

On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital 

Glitters  the  homage  ot  his  parting  beams.  MUman, 


THE  TBANQUILLITY  OF  NATURE. 

Eve's  lingering  clouds  extend  in  solid  bars 
Through  the  grey  west;  and  lo!  these  waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 

A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars; 

Jove — Venus — and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Mars, 
Amid  his  fellows,  beauteously  revealed 
At  happy  distance  from  earth's  groaning  field. 

Where  ruthless  mortals  wage  incessant  wars. 
Is  it  a  mirror? — or  the  nether  sphere 

Opening  its  vast  abyss,  while  fancy  feeds 
On  tlie  rich  show  I — But  list !  a  voice  is  near ; 

Great  Fan^  himself  low- whispering  through  the  reeda, 

"Be  thankful  thou;  for,  if  uiilioly  deeds 

Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here  I  ** 

Wordsmrtk 

(1)  JVm— Fan,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  Grod  of  nniyersal  Natnre,  and  ^ 
name  was  used  frequently,  as  we  use  the  woid  Nature,  for  the  invisible  caoMi' 
the  beauties  of  creation. 
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TWILIGHT. 

Hail,  Twilight!  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour! 

Not  dull  art  thou  as  undiscerning  Night ! 

But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's  mutable  distinctions. — ^Ancient  Power ! 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lower 

To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest. 

Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 

Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.    By  him  was  seen 
The  self-same  vision  which  we  now  behold. 

At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  Power,  brought  forth  :— 

These  mighty  barriers  and  the  gulf  between ; 
The  floods, — the  stars ; — a  spectacle  as  old 

As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth ! 

Wordsworth, 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE.! 

Sweet  burd !  thou  sing'st  away  the  early  hours ! 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, — 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet  smelling  flowers ! 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts^  on  thee  he  did  not  spare. 

Oh  stain^  to  human  sense,  in  sin  that  lowers ! 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs, 

(Attired  in  sweetness,)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven ! 
Sweet  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,*  yea,  and  to  angels'  lays ! 

Drummotid. 

(1)  The  writer  of  thia  and  the  following  beautiful  sonnet  was  a  friend  and  con- 
nporary  df  Ben  Jonson. 

(2)  And  what  dear  gifts^  8(C,—i.  e,  and  the  precious  gifts  that  he  lavished  on 

36. 

(3)  Oh  stain.,  8[c. — Oh  what  a  reproach  to  men  is  the  sin  which  debasei 
lowers")  them,  and  prevents  their  praising  Gtod  as  you  do 

(4)  Air$  of  spheres-  the  fancied  music  of  the  spheres. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  EETIEEMENT. 

Thbics  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  ckmorous  world,  doth  live  his  owii:^ 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love! 

Oh,  how  more  sweet  b  bird's  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  wliisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  prove ! 

Oh,  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalmed  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison^  drunk  in  gold! 

The  world  is  full  of  honours,  troubles,  slights ; — 

Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

Drummotul. 


DIRGE  OVER  FIDELE'S  T0MB.8 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb. 
Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 

Each  opening  sweet  ofearliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  ul  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  uere. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ! 

(1)  JK(  oion— by  himself  . 

(2)  To|N>uon,^c.—Ck>mpared  to  poison. 

(3)  This  exquisite  poem  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fbneral  chant 
over  the  body  of  Imogen,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fidele,  in  Shakqpere^ 
*t  Cymbeline.**  Sir  E.  Brydges  commends  its  '*  simplicity  and  pathos,"  its 
^  highly  poetical  thought  and  tone,"  its  "  exquisite  polish,  without  one  8qpe^ 
lluons,  one  prosaic  word."  He  continues  thus : — ^*  The  extreme  transparency  of 
the  words  and  thoughts  would  induce  a  vulgar  reader  to  consider  them  [such 
poems]  trite,  while  they  are  the  expression  of  a  genius  so  refined  as  to  be  lU 
essence  of  ^irit." 
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The  redbreast  oft,^  at  evening  hours. 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 
Or  'midst  the  chace,  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell ; 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 

Collins, 


TO  MAY.2 

Though  many  suns  have  risen  and  set 

Since  thou,  blithe  Mav,  wert  born. 
And  bards,  who  hailed  thee,  may  forget 

Thy  gifts,  thy  beauty  scorn, 
There  are  who  to  a  birthday  strain 

Confine  not  harp  and  voice, 
But  evermore  throughout  thy  reign 

Are  grateful  and  rejoice. 

Earth,  sea,  thy  presence  feel — nor  less. 

If  yon  ethereal  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth  express, 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  too. 
The  inmost  heart  of  man,  if  glad. 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer ; 
And  eves  that  cannot  but  be  sad 

Let  fall  a  brightened  tear. 

The  redbrectst,  Ac.— It  is  thought  that  Gray  was  indebted  to  this  stanza  for 
ines  in  the  **  Elegy  "  (see  p.  65)  beginning— 

*•  There  scattered  oft,"  &c. 

I  Among  the  many  beautiful  poems  of  the  same  author,  there  is  not  perhaps 
ore  finished  composition  than  this — not  one  more  noticeable  for  the  **curio8a 
:&»,"— that  **  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"— which  evinces  the  perfect 
eiy  of  the  artist 

Q 
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Since  thy  return,  tbrongh  days  and  weeks 

Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth. 
How  many  wan  and  faded  cheeks 

Haye  kmdled  into  health ! 
The  old,  by  thee  reyiyed,  haye  said, 

"  Another  year  is  ours !  ** 
And  wayworn  wanderers,  poorly  fed, 

Haye  smiled  upon  thy  nowers. 

Who  tripping  lisps  a  merry  song 

Amid  liis  pbyml  peers  ? 
The  tender  infant,  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears ; 
But  now,  when  eyery  sharp-edged  blast 

Is  quiet  in  its  sheath. 
His  mother  leayes  him  free  to  taste 

Earth's  sweetness  in  thy  breath. 

Lo !  streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule ; 
Gurglingi  in  foamy  water-break. 

Loitering  in  glassy  pool : 
By  thee,  thee  only,  could  be  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide. 
Curling^  with  unconfirmed  intent. 

On  that  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  yeil 

Through  which  yon  House  of  Grod 
Gleams  'mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dale^ 

By  few  but  shepherds  trod ! 
And  lowly  huts,  near  beaten  ways. 

No  sooner  stand  attired 
In  thy  fresh  wreaths,  than  they  for  praise 

Peep  forth,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope. 

Permit  not  for  one  hour 
A  blossom  from  thy  crown  to  drop, 

Nor  add  to  it  a  flower ! 


(1)  Gurgling,  ^c— In  one  line  of  this  couplet  we  may  almost  hear  the  ''gn 
gUng,**  and  in  the  other  Blmoatfeel  the  stillness,  of  the  water. 

(2)  Curling,  ^c— One  of  those  *' felicitiee  **  vf  phrase  alluded  to  in  the  ib 
note. 
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Keep  lovely  May  i  as  if  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art, 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much. 

Part  seen,  imagined  part !  Wordnporth. 


THE  POET. 


Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swanS  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sank  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gbthic  darkness  past. 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last : 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  rato  the  main. 
Then  show  far  on  their  shining  plumes  again. 

Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power. 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower ; 
Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 
Tne  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads : 
She  fills  profuse  ten  thousand  little  throats 
With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes ; 
And  charms  the  woodl^d  scenes,  and  wilds  unknown. 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own ; 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence — 
Fervency,  fireedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought ; 
Fancy,  toat  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sxy, 
Brings  colours  dipt  in  heaven^  that  never  die ; 

I)  Ktep^  lovely  May^  8[c,—l!h.t  most  satisfactory  test  of  superlative  excellence, 

Kiint  of  composition,  of  such  lines  as  this  and  the  following,  would  be  afforded 

the  attempt  to  improve  them  by  the  alteration  or  addition  of  even  a  single 

tL    The  success  of  Horace  himself  in  such  an  endeavour  would  have  been 

remely  doubtful. 

})  Mantuan  swan — ^Virgil,  so  called  because  he  was  bom  at  Mantua,  in  Italy* 

articular  species  of  swans  had  the  reputation  among  the  ancients  of  singing 

f  beautifully — hence  poets  were  figuratively  styled  swans, 

3)  **  Cblaurs  dipt  in  heaven  "—an  expression  borrowed  from  "  Paradise  Loet.** 

«l2 
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A  soul  exalted  above  earth ;  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And  as  the  son,  in  rising  beanty  drest. 
Looks  to  the  westward  Irom  the  dappled  east, 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose, 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close ; 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 
Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  daim. 


Cowptr. 


MOBAL  MAXIMS,  EPIGRAMS,  &c. 

L  LIVE  WHILE  YOU  UVbJ 

•*  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 

**  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries^ 

*'  And  ^ve  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 

Lord !  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 

I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  Hve  to  Thee.  Doddridge, 

n.      LINES  UNDEB  MILTON'S  FOBTBATC. 

Thbee  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go. 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 


ni.      HOPE. 


Dryden, 


The  wretch,  condemned  with  life  to  part. 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  tnat  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation^  rise. 

(1)  Br.  Jobnaom  has  pranonnced  this  epigram  the  finest  in  the  language. 

(2)  Expeet(dicmr—\B  here  employed  in  jHrecisety  the  same  aenae  aa  hope:  t*  A* 
diatinction  between  them,  see  note  1,  p.  903. 
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Hope,  like  the^  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  Ooldsmiih. 

Vf.     UNES  WBITTEN  BY  LOED  BYBON  IN  HIS  BIBLE.^ 

Wuhin  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries : 
Happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  their  Gk)d  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch — to  force  the  way ; 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

Walter  SeotL 

V.      VIGOUB  OP  MIND. 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them :  sloth  and  foUy 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 

Bofoe. 

VI.      SKATING. 

0*£B  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound. 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play : 
O'er  treacherous  pleasure's  flowery  ground, 

Thus  lightly  skmi  and  haste  away. 


Dr.  Johtutm. 


Vn.      GUABD   THE   TONGTJE. 


Iv  thou  wishest  to  be  wise. 
Keep  these  words  before  tliine  eyes : — 
Whai  thou  speak'st,  and  how,  beware ! 
Q^whom — to  whom — when — and  where. 

L)  Uke  the^  8[C.— It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  singnlar  beauty  of 

1  stanza,  **  which,''  as  Mr.  Montgomery  has  remarked,  ^  like  the  taper  itself, 

ms  clearer  and  brighter  the  more  it  is  contemplated." 

3)  These  lines  may  be  found  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tales;  their  applica- 

1  to  a  worthier  subject  is  said  to  be  originally  doe  to  Lord  Byron,  as  above 

ted. 
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Yin.      THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
From  the  Penian  of  Hafiz, 

Two  ears  and  but  a  single  tongue 
By  nature's  law  to  man  belong ! 
The  lesson  she  would  teach  is  clear — 
Repeat  but  half  of  what  you  hear." 


cc 


IX.      CONQUER  BT  KINDNESS. 

Saper  to  reconcile  a  foe,  than  make 
A  conquest  of  him,  for  the  conquest's  sake ; 
This  tames  the  ^ower  of  doing  present  ill. 
But  that  disarms  him  of  the  very  mil, 

JByrm, 
X.    innocence. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted  P 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just : 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Skakspere, 

XI.      LOVE  YOUR  neighbour. 
From  the  C^erman  of  Wemicke, 

Friend,  do  not  crouch  to  those  above. 
And  do  not  tread  on  those  below ; 

Love  those,  they're  worthy  of  thy  love ; 
Love  these,  and  thou  wilt  make  them  so. 

XII.    sunset  and  sunrise. 

From  the  Latin  of  Milton, 

Contemplate  when  the  sun  declines 

Thy  death,  with  deep  reflection ; 
And  when  again  he  rising  shines. 

The  day  of  resurrection ! 


xin.    the  world's  wealth. 


Cowper, 


The  swelling  of  an  outward  fortune  can 
Create  a  prosperous,  not  a  happy  man; 
A  peaceful  Conscience  is  the  true  Content, 
And  Wealth  is  but  her  golden  ornament. 
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XIV.     CABFE  DIEM. 
From  the  Latin,  of  Martial. 

'"  To-MOEROW  I  will  live,"  the  fool  doth  say — 
To-day  itself  s  too  late :  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

Cotcky. 

XY.      LET  TEUE  WOETH  BE  SEEN, 

To  hide  true  worth  from  public  view. 
Is  burying  diamonds  in  their  mine ; 
All  is  not  gold  that  sliines,  'tis  true ; 
But  all  that  U  gold — ought  to  shine  ! 


Bishop. 


XVI.      OPPORTUNITY. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 


Shakspere, 


XVn.      GBATITUDE. 


What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  P 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  P 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 

^weet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet. 
Sweet  Music's  melting  fall ;  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude. 

xvni.    "charms  and  knots." 

Who  read  a  chapter  when  they  rise. 
Shall  ne'er  be  troubled  with  ill  eyes. 

Who  shuts  his  hand  hath  lost  his  gold ; 
Who  opens  it  hath  it  twice  told. 

IVho  goes  to  bed  and  doth  not  pray, 
Maketh  two  nights  to  every  day. 

Who  by  aspersions  tlirow  a  stone 
At  the  head  of  others,  hit  their  own. 


Oratf, 


Herbert, 
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XIX.      WISDOM  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  descries  alone ;  Wisdom  applies ; 
That  makes  some  fools,  this  maketh  none  but  wise. 
In  my  afflictions,  Knowled^  apprehends 
Who  is  the  author,  what  the  cause,  and  ends : 
It  finds  that  Patience  is  my  sad  relief. 
And  that  the  hand  that  caused  can  cure  my  grief. 
To  rest  contented  here  is  but  to  bring 
Clouds  without  rain,  and  heat  without  a  spring; 
But  sacred  Wisdom  doth  apply  that  good 
Which  simple  Knowledge  barely  understood. 
Wisdom  concludes,  and  in  conclusion  proves. 
That  wheresoever  God  corrects,  he  loves. 


Qiuarkti 


XX.      SIC  VITA. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  Sesh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  tubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot ! 
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BIOGEAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


CHAUCER. 

Pbincifal  Events  op  ms  Lipb. — Gteoffrey  Chaucer— the  Father 
of  English  Poetry — was  bom  in  the  year  1328,  and  died  in  1400  ; 
so  that  his  era  comprehends  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  It  was  tlie  age  of  Gower  and  Wycliffe  in  England, 
of  Dante  (who  died  in  1321),  Boccacio,  and  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and 
of  Froisssurt  in  France ;  but  amongst  these  eminent  names,  that  of 
Chaucer  shines  with  no  feeble  lustre.    He  was 

"Our  momingostar  of  song,  that  led  the  way 
To  welcome  the  long-after  coming  beam 
Of  Spenaei^  light,  and  Shakspere's  perfect  day."* 

Chaucer  was  bom  in  London,  and  learnedly  educated  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is  uncertain  which,  for  both  claim  him ; 
he  may  perhaps  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When 
rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  appears  in  public  life  as  a 
soldier,  and  moreover  as  a  prisoner,  during  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Edward  III.  When  he  was  liberated  is  not  known ;  but  we 
soon  after  find  him  honoured  with  the  patronage  and  friendship  of 
John  of  Gkiunt,  with  whom  he  became  subsequently  more  closely 
connected  by  the  marriage  of  his  wife's  sister  with  that  prince. 
In  1372  he  visited  Italy,  as  an  envoy  of  the  government ;  and 
during  this  journey  he  is  thought  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Petrarch  at  Padua.    He  resided  many  years  at  W  oodstock^ 
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in  a  house  granted  him  by  the  king  ;^  and  here,  when  more  tins 
sixty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  principal  work — "  The  Ganterlmiy 
Tales."  His  attachment — in  common  with  John  of  Gaunt— to 
the  rehgious  tenets  of  Wyclifife  (which  however  he  in.  after  life 
abjured),  involved  him  in  the  poHtical  factions  of  the  age^  and  on 
one  occasion  he  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  conceal  nimaelf  on 
the  continent  from  the  pursuit  of  the  court  party.  It  is  donbtial 
whether  he  viewed  this  religious  question  in  any  other  than  a  poli- 
ticai  light,  though  old  John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  says,  that  he 
"  no  doubt,  saw  m  religion  as  much  almost  as  even  we  doe  now,  and 
uttereth  in  his  workes  no  lesse,  and  seemeth  to  be  a  right  Wide- 
vian,  or  els  was  never  any."  Chaucer  died  on  the  25th  oi  October, 
14:00,  and  was  buried  in  that  part  of  Westminster  Abbey  which  a 
now  known  as  "  Poets*  Comer." 

PaiNCiPAL  Works. — The  chief  works  of  Chancer  axe  the 
"Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  "Troilus  and  Creseide/*  "The  Honae 
of  Fame,"  */  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales."  This  hist  work  consists  of  tales  told  in  turn  by  a  numb<»r 
of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-6ecket,  according  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  at  the  suggestion  of  the  host  of  the  Tabard 
Inn  (now  the  Talbot),  in  South wark,  at  whose  "hostelrie**  they 
had  all  assembled  previous  to  setting  out.  The  introductory  part 
of  the  poem  is  called  the  Prologue.  It  furnishes  us  with  graphic 
and  discriminative  sketches  of  the  twenty-nine  individnius  who 
formed  the  party.    The  tales  then  follow. 

Chaeactekistic  Spirit  ak d  Style. — "  In  elevation  and  ele- 
gance, in  harmony  and  perspicuity  of  versification,  he  sorpasses  his 
predecessors  in  an  infinite  proportion :  his  genius  was  universal, 
and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  variety :  nis  merit  was  not  less 
iu  painting  familiar  manners  with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in 
moving  the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiful  or  the  grand 
objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity.  In  a  word,  he  i^peared 
with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which 
compelled  him  to  struggle  with  a  barbarous  language,  and  a 
natural  want  of  taste,  and  when  to  write  verses  at  all  was  regarded 
as  a  singular  qualification."^ 

"What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the  fourteenth 
century  do  we  enjoy  in  those  tales,  beyond  what  history  disphiyst 
by  glimpses,  through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  researches !  Our 
ancestors  are  restored  to  us,  not  as  phantoms  from  the  field  of 

(1)  See  Akenside's  **  Inscription  for  a  Statue  to  CSiaacer,"  p.  130  of  this  ntamb, 

(2)  Warton.    *'  History  of  Engluh  Poetry,"  $  xviii.  last  Ed» 
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iMttle,  OT  the  scaffold,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social 
existence.  After  four  hundred  years  have  closed  over  the  mirthfal 
features  which  formed  the  living  originals  of  the  poet's  descriptions, 
his  pages  impress  the  fancy  with  the  momentary  credence  that  they 
are  stul  alive ;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  his  ruins,  and  were  reacting 
the  lost  scenes  of  existence."^ 

'*He  speaks  of  what  he  wishes  to  describe  with  the  accuracy, 
the  discrimination,  of  one  who  relates  what  has  happened  to  himself, 
or  has  had  the  best  information  from  those  who  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  it.  The  strokes  of  his  pencil  always  tell.  He  dwells 
only  on  the  essential,  on  that  whicli  would  be  interesting  to  the 
persons  really  concerned ;  yet  as  he  never  omits  any  material  cir- 
cumstance, he  is  prolix  from  the  number  of  points  on  which  he 
touches,  without  being  diffuse  on  any  one;  and  is  sometimes 
tedious  from  the  iidehty  with  which  he  adheres  to  his  subject,  as 
other  writers  are  from  the  frequency  of  their  digressions  from  it. 
He  is  contented  to  find  grace  and  beauty  in  truth.  He  exhibits,  for 
the  most  part,  the  naked  object,  with  little  drapery  thrown  over 
it.  His  metaphors,  which  are  few,  are  not  for  ornament,  but  use, 
and  as  like  as  possible  to  the  thm^s  themselves.  He  does  not  affect 
to  show  his  power  over  the  reader's  mind,  but  the  power  which 
las  subject  has  over  his  own.  There  were  none  of  the  common- 
places of  poetic  diction  in  our  author's  time,  no  reflected  lights  of 
&ncy,  no  borrowed  roseate  tints ;  he  was  obliged  to  inspect  things 
for  himself,  to  look  narrowly,  and  almost  to  handle  the  object,  as 
in  the  obscurity  of  morning  we  partly  see  and  partly  grope  our 
way.  The  picturesque  and  the  dramatic  are  in  him  closely 
blended  together,  and  hardly  distinguishable ;  for  he  principally 
describes  external  appearances  as  indicating  character — as  symbols 
of  internal  sentiment."^ 

**  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness 
is  especially  deUcious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender 
he  is,  and  yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly 
melancholy  or  morbid  drooping  \"^ 

Vebsification. — The  versification  of  Chaucer  has  been  con- 
sidered, on  the  great  authority  of  Dryden,  rude  and  inharmonious ; 
but  modern  researches  into  the  rhythmical  capabilities  of  our 
language  have  led  to  a  different  conclusion.^    There  are  some 

(1)  Campbell.    «  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,*'  p.  5,  last  Ed. 

(2)  Hazlitt.    ^  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  p.  46,  8vo.  Ed. 

(3)  Coleridge.    *'  Table  Talk,"  p.  290, 12mo.  Ed. 

(4)  See  Tyrwhitt's  Essay  on  Chaucer's  versiAcation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
flie  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  also  Mr.  R.  II.  Home's  ingenious  introduction  to 
'*  Chancer  Modernized." 
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peooliarities  for  whioh  it  is  certiunly  difficult  to  acoount,  but  in 
eeneral  his  rhythm  is  highly  musical  Three  main  charactezistics, 
however,  should  be  borne  m  mind: — 

I.  He  frequently  introduces  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  where 
modem  usage  generally  requires  a  dissyllable,  thus : — 

M  And  of  her  smiliDg  waa  fnl  simple  and  coy.* 

Here  "simple  and"  must  be  read  by  delicately  blending  the  ''pk^ 
as  a  sort  of  appogaiatura^  or  srace-note,  with  the  next  syllude. 
Tlus  licence  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  by  Milton  in—* 

<*  To  yihsasL  thus  Ere,  with  perfect  beauty  adocned." 

II.  He  makes  the  final  e^  which,  as  in  the  word  **ser?e/'  is  now 
mute,  and  the  ei  of  the  plural,  significant  in  the  pronundatioa 
wheneyer  the  verse  requires  it,  thus : — 

«<  And  iinal£  fonlla  maken  melodie." 

III.  He  varies  the  accentuation  of  syllables  at  pleasure,^  thus:^ 

**  Of  which  vertiie  engendred  is  the  floor.' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.* 

THE  GATHEfilNG. 

Whann^*  that  April  with  his  shour^s*  sotes 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perc^d  to  the  rote,6^ 
And  bathid  every  veine  in  swiche^  licdur,® 
Of  which  vertile  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  2iephirus  ek^  with  hh  sot^  brethe 
Enspir^d  hath  in  every  holt^^  and  hethe 

(1)  Both  the  latter  usages  maybe  traced  to  the  strong  tinctnre  of  Frendi irtdch 
the  old  Saxon  language  had  received  from  the  Norman  invasion. 

(2)  The  extracts  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  accented  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader.  The  acute  accent  0  is  employed  to  denote  that  the  q^labis  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  pronounced ;  the  grave  C)  to  denote  an  unuaoalaoctii' 
tuation. 

(8)  Tf^nn«— When.  (4)  SAoures— Showers.  (5)  Sote  or  nooto-Sweet. 
(6)  Hote—'Root ;  so  dore  and  mone  have  become  door  and  tnoon,  (7)  StridUi  f<v 
surilke—Svich,  (8)  Jn  swiche  licourj  Ac— With  such  moisture,  as  by  its  virtue  or 
efficacy  gives  life  to  the  flower.       (9)  ^Are—Also.       (10)  BoU—^iore, 
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The  tendre  cropp^s,^  and  the  jong^  sonne^ 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half6  coars  jronne,^ 

And  smal6  foul^s  maken^  melodic, 

That  slepen  all6  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem^  natiire  in  hir  corages  -fi 

Thaja  longen  folk  to  gon?  on  pilgrimilges. 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  Strang^  strondes,^ 

To  serv^»  halwes  couthe^o  in  sondry  londes; 

And  specially,  from  every  shir^s^i  ende 

Of  Englelona,i2  to  Canterbury  they  wendc,i3 

The  holy  bhsful  martyr^*  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  sckc^^ 

Befelle,^^  that,  in  that  seson,  on  a  day. 
In  Soathwerk  at  the  Tabard^?  as  I  lay, 
Bedy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrima^ 
To  Canterbury  with  devoate  corage. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie^ 
Wei  ninis  and  twenty  in  a  compaffnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure^®  yfjdle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  wel  we  weren  es^d20  att6  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 

I  Croppes—ShootB,  (2)  Sonne— Sun.  (3)  Yronne—Bxau  Tlie  past  par- 
le  in  old  English  frequenUy  has  the  prefix  y  (which  is  a  softened  form  of  the 
o-Saxon  ge)^  as  ydepedy  called ;  ydixd^  clothed.  (4)  JlfaAe»— Make.  The 
Sngliah  plural  of  the  verb  ends  in  en  for  all  persons,  as  toe  maken,  ye  maken^ 
maken.    The  n  is,  however,  frequently  dropt.     (5)  So  priketh  hem,  ^c— i.  e. 

sleep  all  night  with  open  eyes,  because  nature  prompts  or  stirs  them  so  much 
eir  spirits,  or  makes  them  so  cheerful  and  lively ;  hem  is  them,  and  hir  their, 
i^bro^e— from  the  French  catWf  heart— mind,  spirit.  (7)  Gon— To  go. 

old  English  infinitive  usually  ended  in  en  or  n,  which,  however,  was  fie- 
itly  dropL  Sometimes  the  infinitive  sign  to  and  the  termination  were  both 
(8)  Strange  strondes—Foreiga  shores.  (9)  To  serve  halwes,  8fc.—i,  e. 
ty  homage  to  saints  known  or  famous  in  difibrent  countries.  (10)  Couthe — 
wn,  is  from  the  old  English  connenj  to  know,  the  past  participle  (rf  which  is 
ted— connde=conde=:coude^=couthe.  (11)  £Atre«— shire's.  This  is  the  old 
9fl8ive  case,  which  was  formed  by  adding  ee  or  s.  (12)  ^bi^Ze/on^^An^es- 
,  England.  (13)  TTende— Go.  (14)  jlfar^r— Thomas-4-Becket.  (15)  Seke 
ok.  (16)  J&e/e2/e— It  befel,  happened.  (17)  ra6ar<<— Now  the  Talbot  Inn 
le  Borough  A  tabard  was  a  jacket,  or  sleeveless  coat,  worn  by  heralds. 
JSbtte^rie— An  inn  or  lodging-house.       (19)  By  aventurej  ^e. — ^By  accident 

aventure)  fallen  into  company.  Observe  the  French  phraseology  here  and 
irhere  employed  by  Chaucer.  (20)  Wel  toe  loeren,  ^c. — i,  e.  we  were  well 
mmodated  with  the  best 
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So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich^  on 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawsliip  anon,^ 
And  niad6  forword^  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise.^ 


THE   KNIGHT. 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  tim^  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  lov^d  chevabie,^ 
Trouthe  and  honbur,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  Lord&  werre,* 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,? 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse,^ 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 

At  mortal  battailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene* 
In  list^s^®  thri^Sjii  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 
This  ilk6^  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtim6  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie,!^ 
Ageni*  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris.^*^ 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  make  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie^^  ne^^  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight  ;18 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil^®  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie,20 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 

(1)  £fecncA— Every.  (2)  ^non— Soon.  (S)  Farword—i^  e.  fowwfd} 

promise  or  engagement.       (4)  Devise — Relate. 

(5)  Cheoalrie—Ctixfdixy — ^**the  manners,  exercises,  and  valiant  exploitB  o(  i 
knight."  (6)  His  Lordes  tt'crrc— his  Lord's  war— the  Holy  war.  (7)  Ftrrt- 
further,  comparative  of  /er,  far.  (8)   Hethenesse—covjoAij  of  Taut&a^ 

(9)  Tramissene—fi  city  in  Barbary.     (10)  Zute«— See  note  5,  p.  27.     (11)  TM» 
'thrice.  (12)  iZAe— same.  (13)  Po/atie— Falathia,  acityin  Asialfinor. 

(14)  ^^en— against.  (15)  Sovereine  pris— the  highest  praise.     The  irorf* 

prize^  price,  and  praise,  are  nearly  identical  in  original  signification.     (16)  FtZcntr 

"anything  unbecoming  a  gentleman"       (17)  Never ^  ne— Double  negstirt* 

were  used  by  Chaucer  as  they  now  are  in  French.         (18)  No  manere  wighir'^o 
sort  of  person.       (\9)    Gentil— nobly  bom,  gentlemanlike.  (20)  Arau^ 

equipment. 
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Of  fastiiln  he  wer^d^  a  gipon,2 
A116  besmotred^  with  his  nabergeoii,^ 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  vis^e,* 
And  went^  for  to  don^  his  pilgrimage. 


THE  SQUIES. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Sqitibb, 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty^  bacheler. 

With  lock^s  crulis  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 

Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even®  lengthe. 

And  wonderly  deliver,io  and  grete  of  strengthe. 

And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie,^^ 

In  Flaandres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 

And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space^U 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  Ids  ladies  grace. 

Enibroudedi*  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede^* 
Alle  fill  of  fressh6  fioor^s,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  fioyting^^  alle  the  day. 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Sborte  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayr^i^J  ride. 
He  coud6  song^s  make,  and  well  endite,^^ 
Juste^8  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraiei®  and  write. 
So  bote  he  lov^d,  that  by  nightertale^o 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 
Cartels  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable,2i 
And  carf^s  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 


I  Wered— wore.  (2)  Gipoiif—tk  shcnt  cassock  or  frock ;  it  is  the  French 
n,  and  Scotch  jupe,  (3)  JSesmotred—Bmxitteif  soiled.  (4)  Sabergeon^a, 
of  mail ;  a  diminutive  of  hauberk.  (5)  Fia^e— voyage,  Journey.  (6)  Don, 
),  perform. 

I  X«»ty— strong,  stout  (8)  Lockes  crully  4*0.— Locks  curled  as  if  they  had 
laid  in  a  press.  (9)  JE'om— middle,  common.  (10)  Wimderly  deliver— 
irkably  nimble;  deliver^  from  the  French  /t&rtf,  free.  (11)  CAerocAte— from 
French  chevalt  a  horse— military  eicpedition.  Q2)  Az  of  to  litd  space— 
idering  the  short  time  that  he  had  been  a  soldier.  (13)  Embrouded — 

roidered.  (14)  Jt/ecfe— Meadow.  (15)  /Toyfm^— Fluting,  playing  on  the 
(16)  F(^e— ekilfully.  (17)  jEVK2tt«— compose  or  dictate.  (18)  Jiute 
ist  or  tilt  at  tournaments.  (19)  Po«r<ra»c— portray,  draw.  (20)  Night- 
'e — night  time.  (21)  ServMoite— disposed  to  do  services,  obliging.  (22)  Ccaf 
rved. 
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THE  PBIOBESSE. 

Theb  was  also  a  Nonne,^  a  Pbiobosssb, 
That  of  liire^  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy; 
Hire  eretest  othe*  n*as  but*  by  Seint  Eloy,6 
And  sue  was  clep^d^  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wei  she  sang6  the  service  devine, 
Entuii^d  in  hire  nose  fol  swet^ly ; 
And  French  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetislyj 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford^  att6  Bow, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe.^ 

At  met^^o  was  she  wel  ytau^hte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  Lpp^  faUe, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauc^  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  cane  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatt^  no  drop  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie^i  was  sette  ml  moche  hire  lest.^ 
Hire  over-lipp^  wip^d  she  so  clene, 
That  in  hire  cupp6  was  no  ferthinjg  sene 
Of  gres^,^s  whan  she  dronken  haade  hire  draught 
Ful  sem^lvi*  after  hire  mete  she  raught.i* 
And  sikerlyi*  she  was  of  grete  disport,!^ 
And  ful  ples^t,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  pein^d  hirers  to  contrefeten  chere^® 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manure. 
And  to  ben  olden  digne^^  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous^^ 
She  wold6  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 

(1)  JVbnn«-Nrai.       (2)  i/ir»— her.       (3)  Othe-aaOi.        (4)  IPaslmt-'ttt 
not  but,  wa«  only ;  like  the  French  n^itait  que,  (5)  Seint  J^/oy— Warton  uA 

Tyrwhitt  both,  say  this  is  Saint  Lonis,  but  others  say  Saint  ISigias  is  mMSt 
(6)  Cleped— called,  (7)  Fettsly—neaay,  properly.  (8)  Stratfor&^AX  Stn^ 
ford,  near  Bow,  Essex,  there  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  Benedictine  hud* 
nery  ;  the  French  taught  at  this  fashionable  seminary  is  above  astfataOy 
distinguished  from  the  French  of  Paris.  (9)  Z7nAciioioe— unknown.  (10)  Mde 
—dinner.  (11)  In  curtesies  f^c^-i,  e,  she  prided  herself  on  her  gentOily' 
(12)  I«st— pleasure.  (13)  Nofertkmg  ofgre$e-^aot  the  smallest  spot  of  gntftt 
/erMwi^r— a  farthing,  any  very  small  thing.  (U)  tSSoneJ^— eeemly,  inapolito 

manner.  (15)  ^ou^rAt— reached,  bent  forward  to.  (16)  Siktisf^-cattkiJ' 
(17)  iXsporf— cheexfulness.  (18)  Fiined  hire-^it  peined  (in  the  Kreneh  sme) 
her — she  took  pains ;  not  **  it  pained  her,"  as  interpreted  in  **  Quuioer  BCodsnini' 
(19)  To  contrefeten,  ^c.^-To  imitate  or  assume  court  manners,  and  to  be  statetf 
in  her  carriage.       (20)  D^rne— worthy.       (21)  /Vtowfl— piteous. 
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Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  sinal6  hound^s^  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede.^ 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on^  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerdfe*  smert  :* 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semfely  hire  wimple^  ypinch^d^  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis,^  hire  eyen®  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto^^  soft  and  red. 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  foreh^d. 
It  was  almost  a  spann^  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  11  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetisei2  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bed^s,  gauded^^  all  with  grene ; 
And  thereon  heng^*  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene,!^ 
On  which  was  first  ywriten  a  croun^d  A,i® 
And  after,  Afnor  vincit  omniayi 


THE  PERS0irE.18 

A  GOOD  man  ther  was  of  religibun, 
That  was  a  pour^  PersoneI®  of  a  toun : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Cristas  gospel  trewely  wold6  preche. 
His  parishens^o  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 

fsmcUe  hotmdes—aame  little  dogs ;  of  is  here  used  in  the  partitive  sense. 
>  French  de.  (2)  Wastel  &re^— rcake-bread,  fine  bread.  The  word 
I"  10  connected  in  origin  with  the  French  gasteau=gdte(m—a,  cake, 
-one.       (4)  Fertie— rod,  stick.       (5)  5mcr«— flmartly.       (6)  Wimj^e— 

or  veil,  or,  as  others  say,  a  covering  for  the  neck.  (7)  Ypinched — 
I  np.  (8)  TVetM— straight  and  long.  (9)  Eyen — eyes ;  the  old  pIuraL 
erto— in  addition  to  that,  moreover .        (11)  Hardily y  4fcc.--Certainly  she 

of  low  stature.  (12)  FtUfeiise,  8fc. — Very  handsome  was  her  cloak,! 
3.  (13)  GotM^ecf— ornamented.  (14)  ^en^— hung.  (15)  Skene — 
night  (16)  A  crouned  A— tor  Amor^  love,  with  a  crown  above  it  to 

se  the  motto  in  the  next  line.  (17)  Amor  vincit^  Sfc. — **  Love  subdues  all 
"  to  denote  the  religious  service  to  which  she  was  then  dedicated. 
Che  above  striking  lines  are  the  original  of  Bryden's  *'  Qtood  Priest**  (see  p^ 
d  seem  to  have  suggested  the  Village  Clergyman  of  Goldsmith's  '*  Deserted 
"  (see  p.  446).  (19)  Pcrsone— Parson :  "  He  is  called,"  says  Blackstone, 
t,  perso^Of  because  by  his  person  the  Church,  which  is  an  invisible  body, 
Rented.^       {20)  /t(mAen«— parishioners. 

R 
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Ben^pe  he  was,  and  wonder^  diligent, 
And  m  adversitee  fill  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  yprev^d  often^  sitlies. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 
Bat  rather  wolde  he  yeven,8  out  of  donte. 
Unto  his  poor^  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  offiing,  and  eke  of  his  substlince. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance> 
Wide  was  Ids  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief^  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  htefi 
Upon  his  fete,  ana  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf,7 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  Gospel  ne  the  word^s  caught. 
And  this  figiire  he  added  yet  therto. 
That  if  gold  rust^,  what  shuld  iren  do  P 
For  if  a  preest  be  foule,^  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonoer  is  a  lewed^  man  to  rust. 
Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeye. 
By  his  cleenness^  how  his  shepe  shiude  liye. 

He  sett^  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  letteio  his  shepe  acombredii  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  Lonabn,  unto  Seint  Foules, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie^^  for  soules, 
Or  withis  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscapie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitbus,^^ 
Ne  of  his  spech^  dangerously  ne  digne,i<J 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven  with  fair6ness. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse : 

(1)  TTonder— wonderfully.  (2)   Ypreved  often,  <ftc.— Proved  oftett  rfn» 

(3)  Ftfuen— give.  (4)  Su^oncc— eufficiency.  (6)  Mischief— ttouVLe.  (6)  ifc* 
and  lite—gceat  and  amall.       (7)  Yaf—ga.ve.  (8)   Foule—aoSkA,  defltoi 

(9)  Leu>e(l—igaon,nt ;  connected  with  low.  Leu>edr^mcm==da.yman,  (10)  Xittf 
^left.  (11)  ilcom&re(f— encumbered.  (12)  C%an&rte--a  singing  for  Boali|0 
endowment  for  that  purpose.  (13)  Or  t&ttA,  ^c,—Or  be  kept  from  tbB  m^ 
with  a  brotherhood  of  monks,  or  friars.  (14)  jDts^^ttouf— inezcnraUe^  nffj^ 
excess.       (15)  /)aii^er(n»— sparing.       (16)  i>^we— proud,  diadainfoL 
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Bat  it  were^  any  persone  obstinat, 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben^  sharply  for  the  non^s.^ 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non^  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  mak^d  him  no  spic6a  consci^nce,^ 
Bat  Cristas  lore,  and  liis  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  STEED.^ 

At  Sarra,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werrei^d^  Russie, 
Thurgh^  which  ther  di^d  many  a  doughty  man : 
This  noble  kin^  was  clep6d  Cambuscan, 
Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 
That  ther  n'  as  no  wher  in  no  regioilin 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  all6  thing : 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth^  to  a  king, 
As  of  the  secte^o  of  which  that  he  was  borne. 
He  kept  his  lay^^  to  which  he  was  yswome ; 
And,  tnerto,  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riche, 
And  pitous,  and  just ;  and  alway  yliche  ;^^ 

But  it  were— But  if  there  were.  (2)  Snibben—Bnvby  reprove.  (3)  For  the 
—for  the  occasion,  implying  thai  he  did  not  generally  reprove  sharply, 
m— no  one.  (5)  Spiced  conscience — a  conscience  embalmed  in  sofdiistries. 
Chis  romantic  story— usually  called  ^The  Squire's  Tales'—seems  to  have 
favourite  with  Milton,  who  in  the  "H  Penseroso"  characterizes  Chauctf 

"  Him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride.'' 

e  imagination,"  says  Warton  ("  History  of  English  Poetry,"  %  xv.),  **  of 
consists  in  Arabian  fiction,  engrafted  on  Gtothic  chivalry." 
story,  as  above  intimated,  is  in  the  original  only  *'  half  told,"  but  to  fit  it  for 
lection,  the  fragment  has  been  somewhat  abridged— the  part  left  out,  how- 
eing  a  wearisome  specimen  of  that  *' tediousness '  which  even  Chaucer 
mes  **  bestows"  upon  his  readers.  • 

Wierreied—maAt  war  against.  (8)  7%ur^A— through.  (9)  Longeth— 
sth.  (10)  As  of  the  secte^  8fc. — ^As  suitable  to  the  rank  in  life  to  which  he 
im.  (II)  Xoy— law,  that  which  is  laid  down,  as  scao  is  that  which  is  said* 
ZicAe— alike,  the  same. 

R  2 
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Trewe  of  Lis  word,  benigne  and  honourlible  ; 

Of  his  corllge  as  any  centre,  stable ; 

Yong,  fresb,  and  strong ;  in  arm^s  desirous. 

As  any  bachelor  of  all  ms  hous. 

A  faire  persbn  he  was,  and  fortunate, 

And  kept  alway  so  well  reaU  estat. 

That  ther  n'  as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambuscikn, 
Hadd6  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif. 
Of  which  the  eldest  higlif^^  Alearsif, 
That  other  was  yclep6d  Gamballo. 

A  daughter  had  ttiis  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canace : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beautee. 
It  liths  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  conning ; 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Min  English,  eke,  is  unsuficient ; 
It  muste  ben  a  rethor*  excellent. 
That  coude^  lus  colours  longing  for®  that  art. 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche ;  I  mote^  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  when  this  Gambuscd.n 
Hath  twenty  winter  borne  his  diademe. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere,  I  deme. 
He  let  the  feste®  of  his  nativitee, 
Don  cri6n,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee, 
The  last  Idus  of  March,®  aft6r  the  yere. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Mart^s  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  signe : 
Ful  lustyio  was  the  wether,  and  benigne ; 
For  which  the  foules  again^  the  sonn6  shene, 
(What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene), 
Ful  loud^  songen  hir  affections  ;i^ 
Hem  semedi3  ban  gatten  hem  protectidns 

(1)  JBeaZ— royal,  from  the  Latin  regcUis.  (2)  Btgkte—was  called.  (S)  Idth^ 
lieth.  (4)  Eethor—rhetoriciaxif  one  highly  skilled  in  composition.  (5)  Oonde^ 
knew.  (6)  Longing  fory  ^c— belonging  to  that  art.  (7)  Mote—mnBL  (8)  Xrf 
the  feste,  8fc. — ordered  the  feast  of  his  nativity  to  be  proclaimed.  (9)  /^ 
of  March-Ah&  15th  day,  by  the  Boman  computation.  (10)  Lusty— 'nffxx^ 
inspiriting.  (11)  Again — against,  in  iront  of.  (12)  Affection»—sn!a!adA. 

(13)  Hem  aemedf  8fc*—i.  e.  they  seemed  to  have  got,  &c. 
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Again  the  swerd^  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

TFhis  Gambusctinj  of  which  I  have  you  told« 
In  real  vestiments,  sits  on  his  deis^ 
With  diademe,  ful  high  in  his  palels ; 
And  holt^  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche. 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  tner  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  I  shal  tellen  all  the  array, 
Than  wold  it  occupie  a  somers  day ; 
And,  eke,  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service : 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  Strang^  sewes,^ 
Ne  of  hir  swann6s,  ne  hir  heronsewes.* 
Eke,  in  that  lond,  as  tellen  kni^ht^s  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  damtee  hold. 
That  in  this  lond  men  recche^  of  it  ful  smal  t 
Ther  n'  is  no  man  that  may  reporten  aL 
I  wol  not  tarien  vou,  for  it  is  prime,^ 
And  for  it  is  no  n*uit,  but  losse  of  time, 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell,  that  after  the  thridde^  cours. 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobl^y,® 
Herking  his  minstraI16s  hir  thing^s  pley 
Befome  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  the  hall6  dore,  al  sodenly, 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras. 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod^^  mirroilir  of  glas ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring ; 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swerd  hanging, 
And  up  he  rideth  to  the  high^  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word. 
For  mervaille  of  this  knight ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten,  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  arm^d,  save  his  hed,  ful  rich%, 
Salueth^i  king  and  queue,  and  lord^s  alle. 
By  order  as  tney  saten  in  the  halle, 

I  Swerd— Bwoi<L      (2)  2)eis--dBia,  the  elevated  part  of  an  ancient  dining  hall, 
re  the  principal  persons  sat  under  a  canopy  (3)  Holt— held,         (4)  JSir 

%ge  4eu;e»— their  strange  or  dainty  dishes.  (5)  HeronseyoeB—ywing  herona. 
Recche  of  it,  ^c— Beck  or  care  for  it  very  little.  {!)  Jtis  primes  either  nieans, 
now  the  first  quarter  of  the  day  (or  early  in  the  morning),  and  therefore 
ist  be  quicker  with  my  story ;  or  it  is  used  metai^orioally  for  the  season  of 
»n  and  business.  (8)  ITtridde—thiid,  (9)  In  his  nobley—in  his  splendour, 
mong  his  nobility.       (10)  Brod-bToad,       (11)  Sa/ueeAr-salateth. 
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With  SO  high  reverence  and  6bservance^ 
As  wel  in  speche  as  in  contenance. 
That  Gawain^^  with  his  old6  curtesie, 
Though  he  were  come  acen  out  of  faerie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenaen  with  a  word. 
And,  after  this,  befom  the  hi^h6  bord. 
He  with  a  manly  vois  savd  his  mess^^, 
After  the  forme  us^d  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillable  or  ofletter. 
And  for^  his  tal6  shuld^  seme  the  better. 
Accordant  to  his  word6s  was  his  chere,^ 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere  :^ 
Al  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile,^ 
Ne  cannot  climben  over  so  high  a  stile,^ 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comhn  entent,^ 
Thus  much  amounteth  al  that  ever  he  ment, 
If  it  so  be<^  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd :  *'  The  Sang  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde^ 
My  liege  Lord !  on  this  solempn^  day, 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  ana  may ; 
And  sendeth  you,  in  honour  of  your  feste. 
By  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste,® 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres), 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place, 
To  which  your  hert6  willeth  for  to  pace,* 
Withouten  wemme  of  you,io  thurgh  foule  or  faire. 
Or  if  you  list  to  fleenii  as  high  in  the  aire 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  listi^^  to  sore. 
This  sam6  stede  shal  here  you  evermore, 

(1)  Gcacain—&  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  and  described  as  a  moddl  of  knigbtly 
courtesy.  (2)  And  for^  8fc, — And  in  order  that  this  tale,  &c.  (8)  Overt^ 
appearance,  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  (4)  Lere — ^leam;  hence  tbe 
noun,  lore,  (6)  Stile— \h^  two  words  thus  written  above,  and  given  as  ihymeB) 
are  of  different  origin — the  former  is  from  the  Latin  stylus^  the  writing  implement 
of  the  Bomans ;  the  latter  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sUgh-tl^  something  road' 
(6)  Comun  <nfen£— the  general  meaning  or  scope.  {!)  If  itso  be^  ^— I!  ^ 
least  I  understand  it  well  myself.         (8)  iSesfe— command.  (9)  Paot—^i^ 

go.  (10)    Withouten  wemme  of  you — without  spot  or  any  injury  to  yw. 

(II)  Fleen— to  fly.  (12)  Him  list— Una  verb  is  generally  used  in  old  autbon,  a» 
in  the  above  examples,  impersonally.  It  is  the  same  as  test^  used  two  lines  bdow; 
its  past  tense  was  luste. 
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Withouten  hanne,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  ou  his  back  or  rest,) 
And  tume  again  with  writhingi^  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude^  many  a  gin ; 
He  waited^  many  a  constellatidn 
Or  he  had  don  this  operati'dn, 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 
This  mirrour,  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  hond, 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see 
When  ther  shal  falle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regne,  or  to  youi'self  also, 
And  opeidy,  who  is  your  frend  or  to. 
And,  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  her  herte  on  any  maner  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see. 
His  new^  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee, 
So  openly,  tliat  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 
Wherfore,  again  this*  lusty  somer  tide. 
This  mirrour  and  this  ring  that  ye  may  see. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  excellent^  doughter  that  is  here. 

"  The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here. 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  tor  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven. 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  uuderstond  his  Steven,^ 
And  know  his  mening  openly  and  plaine. 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again : 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  know,  and  wiiom  it  wol  do  bote,^ 
Al  be  his  woundes'  never  so  depe  and  wide. 
This  naked  swerd,  that  hangetn  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  tliat  wiiat  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve^  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  a  brauuch^d  oke ; 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 


WritMng—tanung.  (3)  He  coude^  Sfc — He  knew  many  a  contrivance* 
e  waited^  8^.—i.  e.  he  waited  until  tue  stars  were  favourable  to  him. 
yean  this^  ^.—Against  this  pleasant  simmier-time.  (5)  Steven— tromtlie 
*-Saxon  stefn-ian,  to  set  up,  institute ;  hence  Steven  is  instituted  language^ 
1.  (6)  ^ote— from  the  An^^o-Saxon  bot-an,  to  superadd,  satisfy— eatisfac- 
Mlp,  remedy ;  do  bote,  cure.  The  words  bootf  in  '*  to  boot  **  and  bootless,  are 
)d  from  this  word.        (7)  Kerve — carve,  cut. 
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Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace^ 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte^  in  thili^  place 
Ther^  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  sain. 
Ye  moten^  with  the  platt^  swerde  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  elose. 
This  is  the  veray  soth,®  withouten  glose  ;7 
It  faileth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  hold." 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tal^  told, 
Be  rideth  out  of  halle,  and  down  he  light : 
Bis  sted6,  which  that  shone  as  sonn6  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde^  ancm. 
And  is  unarmed,^  and  to  the  mete  ysette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  rich^lichio  yfette,^! 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour, 
And  borne  anon  into  the  high^  tour 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore ; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempn61y,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table ; 
But,  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued  i^ 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued : 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windlas,  or  polive  ;!* 
And  caus§  why,  for  they  coni*  not  the  craft. 
And  therfore  in  the  place  tliey  ban  it  laft. 
Til  that  the  knight  hath  taugnt  hem  the  manure 
To  voidenis  him,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

Gret  was  the  preesi®  that  swarm§d  to  and  fro, 
To  gauren^7  on  this  hors  that  stondeth.so; 
Eor  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long, 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 
Eight  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumbardie ; 
Therwithis  so  horsly,i*  and  so  quik  of  eye, 

(1)  Vtat  you  list  of  grace— that  you  please,  as  an  act  of  favour.  (9)  PlttO^- 
the  flat  part.  (8)  Thilke—ihe  same.  (4)  TA«r— where.  (5)  Fe  «0<(* 
—you  must.  (6)  Soth-^ooHi,  truth.  (7)  Glose— dec^L  (8)  LaH^- 
led.  (9)  Unarmed— we  should  now  write  "disarmed."  (10)  A&AcKck^ 
richly,  with  much  ceremony.  (11)  YfeUe— fetched,  (12)  Semmtd^-t^ 
the  French  rcmucr,  to  stir— removed.  (18)  i^/tw— pulley.  (14)  Cbn— know. 
(16)  FoWen— remove.  (16)  JVees— press.  (17)  Ga«ren— gaze.  (18)  I**^ 
«n£A— with  that,  at  the  same  time.  (19)  JE?or«/y— here  i4E>pU^  to  a  bttMi  tf. 
tnanly  is  to  a  man. 


As  it  a  gentle  Poileis  oonrsei^  were; 
For  certes,^  fro  his  tajle  unto  his  ere^ 
Nature  ne  art  ne  ooud  him  not  ammd 
In  no  d^ree,  as  all  the  peple  wend.' 

But  erennore  hir  most^  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coud^  gon,  and  was  of  bras ; 
It  was  of  £aerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
DiTerse  folk  divers^j  han  demed ; 
As  many  heds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmurid,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been,^ 
And  maden  skill^^  after  hir  fantasies, 
Behersin^  of  the  old§  poetries. 
And  sayd  it  was  jlike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  haddS  wing^  for  to  flee ; 
Or,  elles,  it  was  the  Grekes^  hors  Sinoit, 
That  brought^  TroTe  to  destroctidn. 
As  men  moun?  in  tliise  old^  gest^^  rede. 

"  Min  herte,"  quod^  on,  "  is  evermore  in  drede , 
I  trowe^o  some  men  of  arm^  ben  therin. 
That  shapen  hem^^  this  citee  for  to  win : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thing  were  know.** 
Another  rownSd^  to  his  felaw  low. 
And  sayd,  "He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  ymade  by  some  magike. 
As  jogeloursis  plai^n  at  thise  fest^s  grete." 

Now  after  mete  there  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  route^^ 
Of  lord^  and  of  ladies  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras. 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Troy6  was, 
Ther  as^^  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring  as  was  tho.i^<^ 
But,  finally,  the  king  ask^th  the  knight 


PoUeii  courser— tk  hone  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  which  in  old  French  waa  called 
3.  Hie  horaea  of  that  country  were  much  eateemed.  (2)  Orte*^— certainly, 
f,  (8)  ir«iuf— weened,  thought  (4)  J?een— beea.  (6)  Maden  skillet 
de  or  gave  reaaons.  (6)  The  Grekes,  Ac.—Svaon  the  Oreek'a  horae. 
fotoi — for  mowen,  may.  (8)  Gestes— from,  the  Latin  gestum^  an  adiieve- 
— adTentorea.  (9)  Quocf— quoth.  (10)  Trowe—behere,  (11)  Shapen 
-prepare  themaelves,  make  ready.  (12)  iZoum^cI— whispered.  (18)  Joge- 
—jugglers  (see  noet  7,  p.  20.)  (14)  i?(wf«- company  (see  note'l,  p.  182)* 
7%cr  as — whereas  on  which  occasion.       (16)  2Aa— then. 
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The  vertae  of  this  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  prai^d  him  to  tell  bis  govemaunce.i 

This  hors,  anon,  gau  for  to  trip  and  daonce, 
Whan  that  the  knight  laid  hond  upon  his  rein ; 
And  said^,  "  Sire !  tber  n'  is  no  more  to  sain, 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 
Ye  moten  trill^  a  pin,  stant^  in  his  ere, 
Which  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two ; 
Ye  moten  nempne^  him  to  what  place  also. 
Or  to  what  contree,  that  you  list  to  ride. 
And  when  ye  come  ther  as  you  list^  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin,«) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will, 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still : 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore, 
He  shall  not  thennes  be  draw^  ne  be  bore.7 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trills  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wieht. 
And  come  agen,  be  it  by  day  or  nignt, 
Whan  that  you  list  to  depend  him  a^ain. 
In  swiche  a  guise  as  I  shal  to  you  sam 
Betwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Bide  whan  you  list,  ther  n'  is  no  more  to  done." 

Enfourm^d  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  maner  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thin^, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  kmg 
Bepaireth  to  his  revel,  as  befome. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  ybome, 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe^  and  dere ; 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot^^  in  what  manere. 
Out  of  hir  sight ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me ; 
But  this  I  lete,ii  m  lust^^  and  jolitee. 


(1)  Bis  govemaunce—^^  mode  of  governing  him.  (2)  2Hff— twid,  ton 
round.  This  word  is  akin  to  drills  tkriil,  twirl,  Url  (see  an  artide  on  the  mendng 
and  origin  of  the  verb  to  tirt^  by  Sir  Qt.  0.  Lewis,  in  the  «  Glaasioal  Mnaemiif*' 
vol.  i.  pp.  113—124).  (3)  Stant—i,  e.  which  stands.  (4)  Moten  nmfmt- 
must  name.  (6)  TJur  as  you  list^  4*^.— Where  yoa  wish  to  stqp.  (S)  <3* 
—engine.  (7)  fore— borne.  (8)  C/epen— call.  (9)  X^e—pleaaiDg,  beloved. 
(10)  iVoe— know  not.  (II)  lete— let,  leave.  (12)  i4»e— connected  with  £M 
and  /e£t— pleasure. 
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This  Gambusc&n  his  lord^s  festering, 

Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring.' 


GOOD  COUNSAIL  OP  CHAXJCER.2 

Elt  fro  the  prease,^  and  dwell  with  sothfastnesse,^ 
Suffise  onto^  thy  good  though  it  be  small, 
Por  horde  hath  nate,  and  climbing  tikelnesse,^ 
Prease  hath  envy,  and  wele^  is  blent  over  all, 
Savour®  no  more  than  thee  behov6  shall, 
B<ede*  well  thy  selfe  that  other  folk  canst  rede. 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede.^^ 

Pein6  thee  not  ech  crooked  to  redresse. 
In  trust  of  her  that  tourneth^i^  as  a  baU ; 
Great  rest  stand^th  in  little  businesse, 
Beware^^  also  to  spume  againe  a  nall,i8 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crock6^^  with  a  wall, 

(1)  Thns  concludes  what  is  called  the  first  part  of  the  story.  The  second 
describes  the  rising  of  Canace  at  daybreak,  to  try  the  effect  of  her  ring.  Tlie 
nmrise  is  thus  simply  and  freshly  painted ; — 

<*  The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  earths  glode  {glided)f 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  sem^  rody  and  brode ; 
But  nathSles  it  was  so  fiEdre  a  si^t, 
niat  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light  {lighten) 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening  {morning) 
And  for  the  foul6s  that  she  herde  sing : 
For  ri^t  anon  she  wist§  what  they  ment, 
Bight  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entent.'' 

Her  attention  is  soon  attracted  to  a  falcon,  whose  pitiful  lamentation  extends 
over  neariy  two  hundred  lines,  and  is  for  the  most  part  very  prolix  and  wearisome. 
Shortly  after  the  piece  abruptly  closes,  being  evidently  left— if  we  judge  by  the 
plan  which  the  author  lays  down — even  less  than  <*  half  told.**  Spenser,  in  the 
**  Faerie  Queene"  (book  iv.  cantos  2  and  8),  afterwards  attempted  to  supply 
tbe  deficiency. 

(S)  This  is  said  to  have  been  Chaucer's  last  composition,  and  written  upon  his 
death-bed,  **when  he  was  in  great  anguish.**  (8)  /Veoxe— press,  crowd. 

(4)  Sothfastnesse—ixnfh.  (6)  SuJ^e  unto^  ^c— Be  satisfied  with  thy  wealth. 
(6)  9KX;eAief8»— uncertainty.  (7)  TFe/eis.^'C.— Wealth  or  riches  are  blind  (ft^t) 
cr  deceitful  above  all  things.  (8)  Savour— taste,  affect.  (9)  Sede — counsel. 
(10)  Mis  no  dretfe— there  is  no  fear  or  doubt  (II)  Ber  that  toumeth,  8fc. — For- 
time.  (12)  j&eioore— take  care  not,  like  the  French  gardez-vous  de,  (13)  Nail 
^4UiiL       (14)  Ooc&e— earthen  pitcher. 
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Dem^i  thy  selfe  that  demest  others  dede,^ 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  di^. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  boxomnesse,^ 
Tlie  wrastling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall. 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildemesse. 
Forth,  pilgrime !  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall ! 
Looke  up  on  high,  and  thanks  God  of  all ! 
Weiv6^  tny  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost^  thee  lede, 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 


SPENSER. 

Peincipal  Events  or  his  Lite. — Edmund  Spenser— "The 
Prince  of  Poets  in  his  time,**® — was,  like  Chaucer,  a  native  o( 
London.  He  was  bom  in  East  Smithfield,  in  1553.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  in  life  became  the  friend  of  the 
accomplished  Sir  Phmp  Sidney,  and  a  dependent  on  the  powerfol 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Sidney's  uncle.  By  this  nobleman  he  was,  in 
1580,  sent  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Qrey  of  Wilton,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  Lord  Deputy  of  that  countrv.  For  his 
services  in  this  capacity,  he  subsequently  obtained  of  the  eiown 
the  grant  of  an  estate  in  Cork,  named  Kucolman,  with  a  castle  of 
the  same  name.  During  his  residence  here,  his  great  poem,  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  was  probably  begun ;  and  here  he  was  visited 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who,  sdfter  Sir  Philip  Sidney^s  death,  had 
become  Spenser's  principal  friend  and  patron,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  liim  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  success  as  a 
courtier  was  doubtful,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  experience^  thus 
recorded  :— 

'*  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  haat  not  tride, 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide : 
To  loose  good  dayes  that  might  be  better  spent. 
To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-moizow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  witli  feare  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  princes  grace,  yet  want  her  peeres ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  znanie  yeeres ; 


(1)  Z)£me— judge.         (2)  Others  detfe— others'  deed,  that  widch  is  done  I9 
others.       (3)  J^uxomnesfe— obedience  (see  note  2,  p.  125).        (4) 
forsake.       (5)  Ghost^spiiiu 

(6)  So  styled  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 
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To  fret  thy  Boule  with  croeses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaireB ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  ride,  to  waite,  to  ronne ; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne.** 

Spenser's  earthly  career  ended  very  mournfully.  In  the  re- 
beUion  of  Tyrone,  his  castle  was  attacked,  and  to  conclude  in 
Ben  Jonson's  words,  "  The  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods, 
and  burnt  his  house,  and  a  little  child  new-bom,  he  and  his  wife 
escaped;  and  after,  he  died  for  lake  {lack)  of  bread,  ui  King 
Street,  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of  Essex, 
adding,  '  He  was  sorrie  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.' "  He 
died  in  1598,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  near  Chaucer, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  time 
followed  the  hearse,  and  threw  *'  mournful  elegies  "  into  his  grave. 

PkincipalWobks. — Spenser's  most  important  poems  are  "  The 
Shepheards  Calender,"  "An  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Love,"  "An 
Hymneof  Heavenly  Beautie,"  "Prothalamion"and"Epithalamion" 
(both  nuptial  poems),  two  elegies  entitled  "Daphniuda"  and 
"  AstropheV  "  The  Rumes  of  Rome,"  "  The  Rumes  of  Time," 
"  Mniopotmos,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Butterfly ;"  and  far  transcending 
all  the  rest,  both  in  extent  and  merit,  "  The  Eaerie  Queene " 
The  subject  of  this  poem  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Aikin  0- — "  His 
*  Faery  Queen'  is  by  much  the  most  considerable  allegorical  poem 
in  our  language ;  and  in  manj^  respects  it  deserves  the  reputation 
which  through  two  centuries  it  has  enjoyed.  Its  plan,  indeed,  is 
most  singularly  perplexed  and  incoherent ;  and  as  the  work  is  un- 
fiidshed,  it  would  be  entirely  unintell^ble  had  not  the  author 
himself  given  a  prefatory  explanation  of  it.  The  termy^^r^  is  used 
by  him  to  denote  something  existing  only  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
and  the  Faery  Queen  is  the  abstract  idea  of  Glory  personified.  Tue 
knights  of  faery-land  are  the  twelve  virtues,  who  are  the  champions 
or  servants  of  the  Queen.  The  British  Prince  Arthur,  who  is  the 
subject  of  so  manjr  fabulous  legends,  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
Faery  Queen  ui  a  vision,  and  comes  to  seek  her  in  faery-land.  He 
is  the  image  of  perfect  excellence,  and  is  regarded  as  the  general 
hero  of  the  piece.  Each  book,  however,  has  its  particular  hero, 
who  is  one  of  the  virtues  above  mentioned,  and  who  goes  through 
a  course  of  adventures  modelled  upon  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and 
having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  some  distressed  damsel,  or  other 
sufferer  under  wrong  and  oppression.  He  encounters  giants, 
monsters,  enchanters,  and  the  uke,  who  are  the  allegorised  foes  of 
the  particular  virtue  of  which  he  is  the  representative  ;  and  prince 

(1)  "Letters  on  English  Poetry,»'  p.  212. 
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Arthur,  the  general  hero,  occasionally  appears  as  his  anxJliaiy 
when  he  is  hard  pressed. 

'*  Thus  far  there  is  some  consistency  in  the  plan ;  but  the  poet 
had  the  further  view  of  paying  his  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
great  topic  of  all  the  learned  adulation  of  the  age.  She  is  ihesxr 
fore  typified  by  the  person  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  several  inci- 
dents of  her  history  are  related  under  the  veil  of  alle|K>ry :  the 
principal  personages  of  her  court  are  likewise  occasionaBy  alluded 
to  in  tne  cuaracters  of  the  faery  knights.  Moreover,  the  supposed 
real  history  of  Arthur  and  other  British  princes  is  interwoven  witk 
the  tissue  of  fictitious  adventure.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  tangled  skein  of  narrative,  and  the  author  could  scarody 
expect  that  any  reader  would  take  the  pains  to  unravel  it.  In 
fact,  no  one  at  present  re^ds  this  poem  in  any  other  hght  than 
as  a  gallery  of  allegorical  pictures,  no  otherwise  connectea  than  by 
the  relation  several  of  them  bear  to  one  common  hero.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  form  one  consistent  allegory  of  any  single 
book,  and  to  explain  the  emblematical  meaning  of  every  adventure 
ascribed  to  its  particular  knight." 

GHAnACTEBisTic  Sfibit  AND  SxYLE. — '*  His  comnuind  of 
imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and  luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  har- 
mony into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and 
magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be 
owned,  that  in  description  he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes 
and  robust  power  which  characterise  the  very  greatest  poets;  but 
we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionaiy 
things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  coloais 
of  language,  than  in  this  Rubens  of  EngUsh  poetry.  His  fianc^ 
teems  exuDerantly  in  minuteness  of  circumstance,  like  a  fertile  sod 
sending  bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
foliage  which  it  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  tiie  whole 
work,  we  certainly  miss  the  charm  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  ra^id 
or  interesting  progress;  for  though  the  plan  which  the  poet 
designed  is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  additional 
cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed.  But  still  there  is  a 
richness  in  his  materials,  even  where  their  coherence  is  loose,  and 
their  disposition  confused.  The  clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem 
to  spread  into  shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the  clouds  of  a 
glowing  atmosphere.  Though  his  story  grows  desultory,  the 
sweetness  and  grace  of  lus  manner  still  abide  by  him.  He  is  like 
a  speaker  whose  tones  continue  to  be  pleasing,  though  he  maj 
speak  too  long ;  or  like  a  painter  who  makes  us  forget  the  defect 
of  his  design  by  the  magic  of  his  colouring.   We  always  rise  from 
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perasing  him  with  melody  in  the  mind's  ear,  and  with  pictures  of 
romantic  beauty  unpressed  on  the  imagination. 

"Succeeding  generations  have  acknowledged  the  pathos  and 
richness  of  his  strains,  and  the  new  contour  and  enlarged  dimen- 
sions of  grace  which  he  gave  to  English  poetry.  He  is  the  poetical 
feither  of  a  Milton  and  a  Thomson.  Gray  habitually  read  him  when 
he  wished  to  frame  his  thoughts  for  composition,  and  there  are 
few  eminent  poets  in  the  language  who  have  not  been  essentially 
indebted  to  mm. 

**  *  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

Bepair,  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light.' "  < 

The  following  testimony  from  Pope  will  confirm  the  remarks 
just  cited : — "  After  my  reading,"  said  he,  "  a  canto  of  Spenser, 
two  or  three  days  aso,  to  an  old  lady,  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
she  said  that  I  had  been  showing  her  a  collection  of  pictures.  She 
said  very  right ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  something 
in  Spenser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in 
one's  youth.  I  read  the  'Faery  Queen*  when  I  was  about  twelve 
with  a  vast  deal  of  delight,  and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I 
read  it  over  about  a  year  or  two  ago.'** 

Spenser  accounted  himself  the  poetical  son  of  Chaucer ;  and,  to 
do  honour  to  his  parentage,  adopted  a  style  and  diction  belonging 
to  a  previous  sta^e  of  the  language.^  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  own 
times,  taunted  with  "  affecting  the  ancients,"  with  his  "  Chaucer- 
bms,"  and  with  his  '*  new  grafts  of  old  withered  words  and  exploded 
expressions."  "  One  might  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the 
dinerence  of  Spenser's  style  &om  that  of  Sliakspere's,  whom  he  so 
shortly  preceded,  to  indicate  that  his  ^othic  subject  and  story  made 
him  lean  towards  words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events,  much  of 
his  exj)ression  is  now  become  antiquated ;  though  it  is  beautiful  iu 
its  antiquity,  and  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  building, 
covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic  and  venerable 
associations."^ 

Vebsotcation. — The  stanza  employed  by  Spenser  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  was  borrowed  from  the  ItaUan;  the  poet,  how- 
ever, made  it  his  own  by  the  addition  of  an  Alexandrine,  or  long 

(1)  Campbell.    '*  Specimens,"  &c.,  Introduction,  p.  liv. 

(2)  "Literary  History,"  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

(3)  In  the  "  Faerie  Qneene  "  (book  iv.  canto  2),  Spenser  speaks  of  Chaucer,  as 

"Don  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 
un  fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled.'* 

(4)  Campbell.    "  Specimens,"  &c.,  Introduction,  p.  Iv. 
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line,  which  closes  the  whole  with  a  majestic  cadence.  This  s^ 
of  versification — subseciuentlj  called  the  Spenserian — has  heen, 
notwithstanding  its  difficulty,  adopted  with  much  success  by 
Thomson,  in  "The  Castle  of  Indolence  "— Beattie,  in  "The  Min- 
strer'— and  Byron,  in  "Childe  Harold." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENB. 

UNA  AND  THE  BED-CBOSS  KNIGHT.^ 

A  GENTLE  knight^  was  prickings  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes^  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints^  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt. 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  ioUy^  kniglit  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts?  and  fierce  encounters  fiti 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,*  him  adored : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  soveraine  hope,®  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right  faithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere^o  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad  ;ii 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.^ 

(1)  "  Faerie  Queene/*  book  i.  canto  1.    This  extract  is  the  commenoement  d 
the  poem.  (2)  Gentle  knight — the  Bed-Cross  knight,  St.  George,  the  tntelaty 

Saint  of  England,  who  represents  True  Holiness.  (3)  iVicA»n^— riding £RSt,o( 
rather  here,  spurring  his  horse,  but  at  the  same  time  checking  him  to  ke^  tbo 
pace  of  the  lady  upon  her  "  palfrey  slow."  (4)  Mightie  armeSf  ^e, — The  amuor 
of  the  Christian,  described  in  Ephes.  vi.  13 — 17,  is  here  intended.  (6)  Dtnti-- 
marks.  (6)  io//y— from,  the  French ^'o/t— handsome.  (7)  Gmsto— joi]8ti,or 
tilting  matches.  (8)  Dead^  as  living  ever—i.  e.  thou^  dead,  yet  alive  for  ev^ 
more  (see  Bev.  L  18).  (9)  For  soveraine^  8[c, — On  account  of  the  Bogteai 
hope,  &c.  (10)  CAeer0— countenance,  appearance.  (II)  jSouit— grave— mo< 

mournful.    Old  writers  talk  of  a  sad  dress,  sad  colour,  &c.    (^)  J^cfracf— dreaded 
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Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond,l 
That  greatest  Gloriana^  to  him  gave 
(That  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faery  lond), 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthlv  things  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earne^ 
To  prove  his  piiissance*  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leames 

Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon^  horrible  and  steame. 

A  iovely  ladie^  rode  him  faire  beside. 

Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow ; 

Yet  she  .much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled^  was  full  low ; 

And  over  all  a  blacke  stole^  shee  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  mournd ;  so  was  she  sad. 

And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke- white  lambe  she  lad. 

80  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore ; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynageio  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westeme  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  feend,  with  roide  uprore, 
Forwastedii  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld ; 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compeld.1* 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarfe  did  lag. 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag  . 
Of  needmentsis  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 


(1)  Bond— bound.     Qi)  Gloriana—QloTj—Oie  "  Faery  Queene.**       (8)  Bame 
-jeam.       (4)  Piiissnnce  (three  syllables  here) — power.  (5)  Leame—ia  its 

Id  Miise— teach,  show,  manifest.  (6)  Dragon— Ona  is  intended  to  represent 
Irroc  (7)  Lovely  ladie—tbiB  is  Una,  or  Troth,  the  representative  of  the  one  true 
luiiofe.  (8)  TFimp^ec^plaited  or  folded  over.  (9)  Sto20—«  long  robe  or 

mnent.         (10)  i^no^d— lineage.  (11)  Forwastedr—i,  e.  forth  wasted,  tho- 

wf/bij  laid  waste.  (12)  Compeld-'from  the  Latin  compellarif  to  address— 

illed  on.       (13)  A^^mentf— necessaries. 
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And  angry  love^  an  hideoos  storme  of  raine 
.    Did  poure  into  his  lemans^  lap  so  fast. 

That  everie  wight  to  shroud*  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fsin.* 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable*  with  power  of  any  starr ; 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide, 
With  footing  wome,  and  leading  inward  farr : 

Faire  harbour  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entred  ar> 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
Wiiich  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred. 
Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise^  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy. 
The  sayling  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-propp  Elme,^  the  Poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all. 

The  Aspine  good  for  staves,  the  Cypresse  funeral] ; 

The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours. 
And  poets  sage ;  the  Eirre  that  weepeth  stiU ; 
The  Willow,  wome  of  forlome  paramours,^ 
The  Eugh,»  obedient  to  the  benders  will. 
The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  Mirrhe  sweete-bleedingio  in  the  bitter  wound. 
The  warlikeii  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 
The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Platane^^  round. 

The  carver  Holme, i*  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

(1)  Jcne — the  air  or  atmosphere  is  frequently  so  named  in  the  Ctoarie^ 
(2)  Lemon — ^from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fco/",  loved,  and  man^  one — a  loved  one,  Bweet- 
heart.  (3)  Sferoucf— shelter.  (4)  /'am— «lad.  (6)  NotperceabU^^-^l^ 
was  an  ancient  superstition,"  says  Warton,  **  that  stars  had  a  malign  infloence  on 
trees.    Hence  Milton,  in  *  Arcades:* — 

*  Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-^oof,^ " 

(6)  Mttch  can  they  praise— i.  e.  much  they  praise.  (7)  Vtne^propp  dme—i.  t.  tta 
elm  that  props  up  and  supports  the  vine.  (8)  Forlome  paramowra—ioaiiUB 
lovers.  (9)  Eughf—yem,  (10)  <Su;e£fe-&Zee(2in^,  ^c— In  allusion  to  the  bealia|. 
virtues  of  myrrh.  (11)  Warlike  6eecA— war-chariots  used  to  be  made  of  IXM^ 
(12)  JYatone— the  plane-tree.       (13)  Holme— \h»  holm  oak. 
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Led  with  delight,  thej  thus  beguile  the  way, 
XJntill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weeningi  to  retume,  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path,  which  first  was  showne. 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own ; 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene. 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 


THE  HOUSE  OP  SLEEF.3 

He,^  making  speedy  way  through  spersed*  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe. 
To  Morpheus  house^  doth  hastily  repaire ; 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earthe  full  steepe 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys®  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drouping  hed, 

Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred ; 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast ; 

The  one  faire^  framed  of  burnisht  yvory. 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  watchful  dodges  before  them  farre  doe  lye, 

Watching  to  banish  Care,  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 

Ajid  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  dro^vn^d  deepe 
In  drowsie  fit  he  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 


(1)  TFeenIng'— imagining,  thinking. 

(2)  **  Faerie  Queene,"  book  i.  canto  1.  ^'What  can  be  more  solitary,  more 
■hut  up  in  itself,  than  his  description  of  the  House  of  Sleep  P  It  is  as  if  *  the 
honey-dew  of  slmnber*  had  settled  on  his  pen  in  writing  these  lines." — Hazlitt, 
(8)  JB» — a  sprite  sent  on  a  mission  by  Archimago,  or  Fraud,  the  enchfmter. 
(4)  Spersed—  dispersed.  (6)  Morpheus  house— ixk  the  classical  writers  Sonmus, 
•iid  not  Morpheus,  is  the  god  of  Sleep,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  children  of 
BomnoB.  (6)  7WAy«— the  mythological  wife  of  the  ocean;  here  put  for  the 
•eean  itself.  (7)  Ihe  one  /atre.'^c— Homer  and  Virgil  represent  the  gates  of 
Sleep's  palace  as  made  of  ivory  and  horn  respectively ;  the  former  for  false,  and 
the  latter  for  tme,  dreams. 

s  2 
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And  more  to  loll  bim  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downs,' 
And  ever  drizling  raine  upon  the  loffc, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne^ 
Of  swarmiug  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne.^ 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 
As  still  are  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  towne. 
Might  there  be  heard :  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  etemall  silence,  farre  from  enimyes. 


UNA  AlTD  THE  LION.^ 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  &om  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  layd  her  stole  aside  :  her  angels  face. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine^  in  the  shady  place : 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage*  blood; 
Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran7  greedily. 
To  have  attonce*  devourd  her  tender  corse: 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswag^d,  with  remorse,^  * 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 

(1)  Soume—Boxm^  (2)  Swoume—isvnxau 

(3)  "Faerie  Queene,**  book  i.,  canto  8.  ""What  a  picture  I'  Wiys  Pwto"* 
WDboh,  in  reference  to  this  passage.  "We  have  seen  it  painted,  and  beantiMlf 
too,  by  ooloun  on  canvas ;  bnt  never  nearly  so  beautiful  as  here  in  the  V^^ 
^naSMj^—Blachujood's  MagaztM,  Nov.  1834. 

(4)  I7mf^A^— loosened,  untied. 

(6)  And  madB  a  mnshiney  8fc^—^^A.  line,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  **€(  ittrif 
eufficient  to  make  the  whole  world  in  love  with  Truth.** 

(6)  iSa/i;a^e--eavage. 

(7)  Jtan—i.  «.  he  ran ;  the  ellipsis  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  veiy 
the  old  writers.  See  another  instance  in  the  last  ine  of  this  stanou 

(8)  Attonce—9X,  once. 
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Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  weary  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.^ 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  mark6d  long. 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassidn ; 

And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affectidn. 

**  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate ; — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord,3 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adord 

As  the  god  of  my  life  P  why  hath  he  me  abhord  P" 

BedonndingS  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  ha^t  shutting  up  her  pajne. 
Arose  the  virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey*  got  aeayne, 

To  seeke  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attayne. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfuU  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard ; 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  command^ment. 

And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 

(1)  Wiet—tiom  the  Anglo-Saxon  tnUany  to  know— recognise.  (2)  My  noble 
Eord--the  Bed-Cross  Knight,  from  whom  Una  had  been  separated  by  Archimago*8 
Aevices.  (3)  jRedounding—bom.  the  Latin  redundare,,  to  flow  over— abounding. 
(4)  Palfrey— itom.  the  French  par  lefreiny  by  the  bridle — a  lady's  horse,  led  by 
tbe  tqidre.    The  word  here  refers  to  the  ass  before  named. 
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KAN  THE   CARE  OF  ANGELS.^ 

AND  is  there  care  in  heaven  P    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  then*  beasts :  but  O  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  Highest  God !  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 

To  serve  to^  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
'  To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,*  like  flying  pursuivant,^ 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant  !^ 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  and  dewly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  pluit; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 

O  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  r^ard! 

THE  BOWER  OF  BUSS.  7 

There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground^ 

Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his®  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd. 

And  none  does  others  happinesse  env^e ; 

The  painted  flowers ;  the  trees  upshooting  hye ; 

The  dales  for  shade ;  the  hilles  for  breatb&g  space; 

The  trembling  groves ;  the  christall  running  by ; 

And,  that  which  all  faire  works  doth  most  aggrace,^^ 
The  art,^^  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 

(1)  **  Faerie  Queene,"  book  ii.  canto  8.  **  These,"  says  Dr.  Jottin,  « ate  fine 
lines,  and  would  not  soff  er  by  being  compared  with  anything  that  Ifilton  has  aaid 
upon  this  subject" 

(2)  TAen— than.  (3)  Serve  to— this  is  the  old  syntax.  (4)  FUOuuf  thga- 
the  floating  clouds  (see  note  4,  p.  5).  (5)  Pursuivant— trom.  the  French  jMvr* 
suivre^  to  follow  up— a  state  messenger.  (6)  AtUWint—fiom  the  Latin  nnUUare, 
to  serve  aa  a  soldier— fighting,  engaged  in  warfare. 

(7)  **  Faerie  Queene,"  book  ii.  canto  12.  (8)  On  ground— on  earth.  (9)^ 
—i.  e.  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance.  (10)  ^^^oce— favour,  enhance.  (1^)  ^ 
arti  ^'c— The  old  maxha—artis  est  celare  artem^  the  perfection  of  art  oqmMi  ii 
concealing  it,  seems  to  be  here  hinted  at. 
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One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 

And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine,) 

That  Nature  had  for  wantonesse  ensude^ 

Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 

So  striving  each  the  other  to  undermine. 

Each  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify ; 

So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine '? 

So  all  agreed,  tlirough  sweete  diversity, 
This  gardm  to  adorne  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee. 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running  one  might  see ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys. 
Of  which  some  seemed  with  lively  iollitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 

"Whylest  others  did  themselves  embay^  m  liquid  ioyes. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew ; 
For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avised  it  vew. 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew : 
Low  his  lascivious^  armes  adown  did  creepe. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 
Their  fleecy  flowres  they  fearefuUy  did  steepe. 

Which  drops  of  christall  seemed  for  wantones  to  weep. 

Inflnit  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  tliis  fountain,  sweete  and  faire  to  see. 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemd  to  bee ; 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see. 
All  pavd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright. 

That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  cUd  sayle  upright. 


(1)  £knu/e— followed.  (2)  /Ine— end.       (8)  JE^n^oy— bathe.       (4)  La»^ 

ivioM— loose,  hanging  loose. 
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Eftsoonesi  they  heard  a  most  melodious  soimd 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  ear. 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare 
To  read^  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee ; 

Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agrees 

The  iojous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefull  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  the  mstruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base^  murmure  of  the  waters  fall : 
The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call: 

The  gentle  warbh'ng  wind  low  answer^  to  alL 

HASQUE  OF  THE  SEASONS.^ 

So  forth  issdwed  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 
First,  lustv^  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare. 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare. 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures^) 
A  guilt  engraven  morion?  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  greene. 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  Ught ; 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene^ 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chauff^d^  been 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  be  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 

(1)  Eftsoonea—Boon  efter  or  after,  presently.  (2)  Bead—gaeaa,  P)  ^ 
—low. 

(4)  «•  Faerie  Queene,"  canto  7  (of  *'  MutabUitie »).  (6)  JJusty-f^lknBtit^ 

lovely."— ToflW.  (6)  Sioures— assaults,  battles.  (7)  Morion—va  andent  *d 
cap  or  helmet.      (8)  Wtll  beseene—beanUM  to  be  Been.      (9^  Okat^«MiMti^ 
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Had  hunted  late  the  libbard^  or  the  bore. 
And  nowe  would  bathe  his  limbes,  with  labor  heated  sore. 

Then  came  the  Autumne,  all  in  yellow  clad. 

As  though  he  ioy^d  in  his  plenteous  store. 

Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 

That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-fore^ 

Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore ; 

XTpon  nis  head  a  wreath,  tliat  was  enrold^ 

With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde. 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold.^ 

Lastly  came  Winter,  cloathed  all  in  frize. 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese. 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill 

As  from  a  limbecK^  did  adown  distill : 

Li  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 

With  winch  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 

Eor  he  was  faint  with  cola  and  week  with  eld;^ 
That  scarse  his  loosed  limbes  he  hable  was  to  weld.? 


THE  BUTTERFLY.^ 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,^  being  readie  dight. 

Unto  his  ioumey  did  himselfe  addresse, 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight ; 

Over  the  fields,  in  his  frank  lustinesse, 
And  all  the  champaine^^  o're  he  soared  hght ; 

And  all  the  countiy  wide  he  did  possesse. 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteouslie. 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envie. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadowes  ^reene. 
With  his  aire-cutting  win^  he  measured  wide; 

Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountaines  bare  unseene, 
Nor  the  rank  grassie  fennes  delights  untride : 

(1)  ZtSftonf— the  leopard.  (2)  ra-/bre— before  this.  (8)  Enrold—mrrowndied, 
(4)  Toid—yielded,  (5)  Limbeck— aa  alembic  or  still.  (6)  Eld—oMi  age. 

(7)  TFcW— wield,  govern. 

(8)  **  Muiopotmos ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Butterflie,"  w.  145—232.  (9)  Clariom 
—the  name  of  the  butterfly.  (10)  Champaine—tcoxn.  the  French  chainpa0tef 

Italian  campagna,  Latin  campanusy  and  all  from  campus t  a  plain — open  country. 
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But  none  of  these,  however  sweet  thej  beene, 

Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  to  abide: 
His  choicefull  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit ; 
^0  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 

To  the  gay  eardins  his  unstaid  desire 

Him  whoUy  caried,  to  refresh  his  sprights : 

There,  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 

Powres  forth  sweete  odors  and  alluring  sights ; 

And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
To  excell  tlie  naturall  with  made  delights : 

And  all  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found. 

In  riotous  excesse  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  flie 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border ; 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busie  eye. 
Of  every  flowre  and  herbe  there  set  in  order; 

Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder. 

Nor  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface. 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 

And  evermore,  with  most  varietie 

And  change  of  sweetness  (for  all  change  is  sweete), 
He  casts^  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfy ; 

Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meet^ 
Or  of  the  deaw  which  yet  on  them  does  lie. 

Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feete : 
And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby,^ 
To  weather  hun,^  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play. 
To  spoyle^  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise ; 

The  wholesome  Saulge,^  and  Lavender  still  gray, 
Banke-smelling  Rue,  and  Cummin  good  for  eyes. 

The  Hoses  raigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 

Sharp  lsope<*  good  for  green^  wounds  remedies, 

Faire  Marigoldes,  and  bees-alluring  Thime, 

Sweet  Marjoram  and  Daysies  decking  prime ; 

(1)  He  eastt—he  casts  in  Jus  mmdy  contrives  how.  (8)  Iherebit-€k»  IV* 

<3)  To  weather  him— to  expose  himself  to  the  air.  (4)  i^^2e— make  s  SfO^  o^ 
(6)  &iu^e— from  the  Latin  solvere,  to  be  in  good  health— the  herb  sage,  so  oiDbA 
from  its  salutary  properties.       (6)  /«C!pe— hysaop.       (7)  Crwii    frert. 
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Goole  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still, 

Embath^d  Balme,  and  chearfiill  Galin^ale, 
Fresh  Costmarie,  and  breathfull  Camoinill, 

Doll  Poppy,  and  drink-quickning  Setuale, 
Veyne-healing  Verven,  and  hed-purging  Dill, 

Soond  Savorie,  and  Bazil  liartie-hale. 
Fat  Colworts,  and  comfdrting  Perseline,! 
Cold  Lettuce,  and  refreshing  Rosmarine. 

And  what  so  else  of  vertue  good  or  ill 
Grewe  in  this  gardin,  fetcht  from  farre  away. 

Of  every  one  he  takes  and  tastes  at  will. 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  pray. 

Then  when  he  had  both  plaid,  and  fed  his  ml. 
In  the  warme  sunne  he  did  himseife  embay,^ 

And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisaunce. 

Of  all  his  gladfulnes,  and  kingly  ioyaunce.^ 

What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie. 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  nature. 

To  raigne  in  the  air  from  the  earth  to  highest  side. 
To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 

To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eie  f 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happines, 
Wei  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchednes. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 

Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day  P 
Sith  morning  faire  may  bring  fowle  evening  late. 

And  least  mishap  the  most  blisse  alter  may ! 
For  thousand  perills  lie  in  close  awaite 

About  us  daylie,  to  worke  our  decay ; 
That  none  except  a  God,  or  God  him  guide. 
May  them  avoyde,  or  remedie  provide. 

And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doome 
Ordained  have,  how  can  fraile  fleshly  wight 

Forecast,*  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  ? 
The  sea,  the  aire,  the  fire,  the  day,  the  night, 


(1)  BBrseline—pamley.  (2)  SSrn&ay— bathe,  delight  (3)  /oyoutuie— the 
rord  most  be  pronounced  here  io-y-aunce  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  (4)  For§» 
tut — foresee,  provide  afi;ainst. 
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And  the  armies  of  their  creatnres  all  and  some 
Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  impdrtone  might 
Warre  against  us  the  vassals  of  their  wilL 
Who  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to  spill? 


THE  RUINS  OF  ROME.* 

Thou  stranger!  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here  seekest. 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceivst  at  all. 
These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches  which  thou  seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men  call. 
Beholde  what  wreake,  what  ruine,  and  what  wast. 
And  how  that  She,  which  with  her  mightie  powre 
Tamed  all  the  world,  hath  tamed  herselfe  at  last  ;— 
The  pray  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devowre ! 
Rome  now  of  Rome  is  the  onely  funeral. 
And  onely  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victorie ; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber,  hastening  to  his  fall. 
Remains  of  all :  O  worlds  inconstancie ! 
That  which  is  firme  doth  flit^  and  fall  away. 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay. 

Thou  that  at  Rome  astonisht  doth  behold 

The  antique  pride  which  menaced  the  skie. 

These  haughtie  heaps,  these  palaces  of  olde, 

These  wals,  these  arcks,  these  baths,  these  temples  hie  ? 

Judge,  by  these  ample  mines  vew,3  the  rest. 

The  which  injurious  Time  hath  quite  outworne. 

Since  of  all  workmen  held  in  reckning  best ; 

Yet  these  olde  fragments  are  for  patemes  borne : 

Then  also  mark  how  Rome,  from  day  to  day, 

Repayring  her  deca^^d  fashidn, 

Renewes  herselfe  with  buildings  rich  and  gay. 

That  one  would  judge*  that  tlie  Romaine  dsemdn 

Doth  yet  himselie  with  fatal  hand  enforce, 

Againe  on  foot  to  reare  her  pouldred^  corse. 


(1)  From  the  poem  of  this  name,  stanzas  4,  27—29.  (2)  Flit-\o  fly  aw>y 

rapidly.  (8)  These  ample  mines  vetc— the  sight  of  these  ample  ruins.  (4)  0»^ 
vxndd  judgey  8fc*—i.  e.  one  would  imagine  that  the  genius  or  spirit  of  Borne 
were  striving  to  reanimate  the  mouldering  body.  (5)  i\w/</r«£^powdered, 

mouldering. 
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He  that  hath  seene  a  great  oke  drie  and  dead. 
Yet  clad  with  reliques  of  some  trophees  olde. 
Lifting  to  heaven  her  aged  hoarie  liead, 
"Whose  foot  on  ground  hath  left  but  feeble  holde. 
But  halfe  disboweld  lies  above  the  ground, 
Shewing  her  wreathed  rootes  and  naked  armes. 
And  on  her  trunk,  all  rotten  and  unsound, 
Onely  supports  herself  for  meate  of  wormes ; 
And,  though  she  owe  her  falU  to  the  first  winde, 
Yet  of  the  devout  people  is  adored. 
And  manie  yong  plants  spring  out  of  her  rinde : — 
Who  such  an  oke  hath  seene,  let  him  record 
That  such  this  cities  honour  was  of  yore. 
And  mongst  all  cities  flonsh^  much  more.3 

All  that  which  ^gypt  whilome^  did  devise, 

All  that  which  Greece,  their  temples  to  embrave,* 

After  the  lonick,  Atticke,  Doricke  guise. 

Or  Connth,  skild  in  curious  works  to  grave ; 

All  that  Lysippus  practique^  art  could  forme, 

Apelles  wiv  or  Phidias  his  skill ; 

Was  wont  this  auncient  citie  to  adome. 

And  the  heaven  itselfe  with  her  wide  wonders  fill : 

All  that  which  Athens  ever  brought  forth  wise. 

All  that  which  Afrike  ever  brought  forth  strange. 

All  that  which  Asia  ever  had  of  prise,' 

Was  here  to  see.    O  mervelous  great  change  1 

Rome,  living,  was  the  worlds  sole  ornament. 

And  dead,  is  now  the  worlds  sole  moniment. 

(1)  Owe  her  fall—L  e.  her  fall  is,  as  it  were,  dae— she  is  doomed  to  fall  by  the 
St  wind.  (2)  Much  more—i.  e,  than  the  oak  does  amongst  trees.  (3)  Wkilome 
formerly.  **  In  the  antiquated  word  whilom^  at  times  we  have  a  remnant  of  the 
1  dative  in  m.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  adverbial ;  its  form,  however,  is  that  of 
dative  case.** — Latham,  (4)  Embrave—vaake  brave  or  fine,  adorn.  (5)  Prac- 
Ttce— skUfiil,  cuming.       (6)  TTi^— ingenuity  or  genioa.         (7)  AiM--prai8e, 
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SHAKSPERE. 

1*KIKCIPAL  Events  op  his  Life. — William  Shakspere— <»IIed 
by  Coleridge  the  "  myriad-minded  man" — was  bom  in  1564,  ai; 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire.  So  scanty  is  our  infor- 
mation respecting  the  events  of  his  life,  that  we  may  without 
mucb  exaggeration  say  in  th'e  lanj^age  of  one  of  his  critics  :^  "All 
that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspere 
is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  married  and  had 
children  there ;  went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and 
wrote  poems  and  plavs ;  returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died, 
and  was  buried."  The  few  additional  items  which  modem  research 
has  furnished,  give  little  further  aid  in  illustrating  Shakspere's 
character,  either  as  a  man  or  a  poet.^  The  important  events 
of  his  life  were,  in  truth,  the  publications  from  time  to  time  of 
those  famous  works  with  which  his  name  has  become  inseparably 
connected.  These,  however,  rather  exhibit  to  us  the  universal 
range  and  capabiUties,  than  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
mind,  so  that  our  attention  is  confined  rather  to  what  he  did, 
than  what  he  was;  as  we  enjoy  the  genial  light  of  the  son 
by  feeling  its  reflection  from  objects  around  us,  rather  than  by 
^in^  at  the  luminary  itself.  He  died  in  1616,  eight  years  after 
tne  birth  of  Milton.  Shakspere's  was  an  era  of  distinguished 
men — the  age  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  England ;  of  Tasso  in  Italy,  of  Cer- 
vantes in  Spain,  and  of  Camoens  in  Portugal. 

Principal    Wokks. — Siiakspere  wrote  a  few  miscellaneous 

Soems  and  many  dramatical  works,  of  which  the  ''Midsummer 
fight's  Dream,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"  Lear,"  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  "  Othello,*^  the  "  Tempest,"  "Mac- 
beth," and  "  Hamlet,"  are  the  most  admired. 

Chakactebistic  Spirit  and  Style. — "He  [Shakspere]  was 
the  man,  who  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  ima^s  of  nature 
were  still  present  to  liim,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but 

(1)  Steevens. 

(2)  *'How  much,"  says  Mi*.  Hallam  ("Edinburgh  Review,*»  1808),  "has  been 
written  upon  Shakespeare  and  Shakespere—vfhaX  long  pedigrees  of  the  HaIIs,  Huts, 
and  Hathaways — ^while  the  reader,  amidst  the  profusion  of  learning,  searches  in 
vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  him,  in  whom  alone  he  is  inte- 
rested 1    Pears  minima  est  ipse  poeta  sui,^ 
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lackfly ;  when  he  describes  anything,  von  more  than  see  it,  jovl 
feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give 
him  the  greater  commendation ;  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he 
needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere 
alike :  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with 
the  ^eatest  of  mankind ;  he  is  many  tunes  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swellmg  into 
bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  wlien  great  occasion  is  presented 
to  him.  No  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and 
did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets — 

'Qnantmn  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cnpressL*'! 

"  Criticism  ^oes  back  for  names  worthy  of  being  put  into  com- 
petition with  his,  to  the  first  great  masters  of  dramatic  invention;. 
and  even  in  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  them  and  him, 
discovers  some  of  the  highest  indications  of  his  genius.  Compared 
with  the  classical  composers  of  antiquity,  he  is  to  our  conceptions 
nearer  the  character  of  a  universal  poet ;  more  acquainted  with 
man  in  the  real  world,  and  more  terrific  and  bewitching  in  the 
prstematnral.  He  expanded  the  magic  circle  of  the  drama  beyond 
the  limits  that  belonged  to  it  in  antiquity ;  made  it  embrace  mor& 
time  and  locality ;  filled  it  with  larger  business  and  action,  with 
vicissitudes  of  gay  and  serious  emotion  which  classical  taste  had 
kept  divided;  with  characters  which  developed  humanity  in 
stronger  lights  and  subtler  movements ;  and  witn  a  language  more 
widely,  more  playfully  diversified  by  fancy  and  passion,  tnan  was 
ever  spoken  on  any  sta^e.  Like  nature  herself,  ne  presents  alter- 
nations of  the  gay  and  the  tragic :  and  his  mutability,  like  the 
suspense  and  precariousness  of  real  existence,  often  deepens  the 
force  of  our  impression."  2 

"  When  Aristotle  defined  it  to  be  the  province  of  Tragedy  to 
move  pity  and  terror,  he  did  not  intend  that  the  excitement  of 
these  emotions  was  its  ultimate  use.  These  are  the  instruments 
it  employs  to  impress  its  moral.  It  woes  and  urges  thus  our 
attention  and  sympathy.  Where,  then,  can  such  a  Tragic  Bard 
be  found  as  this  P  Where  can  we  trace  the  same  power  to  soften 
and  to  alarm  the  heart  P  Where  are  the  same  strokes  of  pathos  and 
images  of  horror  ?  Never  was  simplicity  more  sweet,  never  was 
pomp  more  magnificent.    Beauty  unfolds  before  ns,  modest  as 

(1)  Dryden.    "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.'* 

(2)  Campbell.    "  Specimens,'*  &c..  Introduction,  p.  IzL 
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the  violet,  Mr  as  the  lily,  \oye\j  as  the  rose ;  gpreatness  rises  np^ 
fearful  as  the  incantation,  danng  as  the  hattle,  terrible  as  the 
storm.  He  is  everything  that  he  describes ;  wand  could  not  ware 
more  awfully  from  magician's  hand,  crook  could  not  recline  more 
easily  on  shepherd's  arm,  diadem  could  not  rest  more  graoefdlly 
around  monarch's  brow,  wing  could  not  flap  more  buoTantly  in 
spirit's  flight.  The  mask  is  no  portion  of  his  tragic  paraphernalia; 
and  he  but  strikes,  for  his  most  touching  and  most  stirnng  chords, 
the  strings  of  the  human  heart."  ^ 

"  He  has  a  magic  power  over  words :  they  come  winged  at  bis 
biddmg ;  and  seem  to  know  their  places.  They  are  struck  out  at 
a  heat,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  have  all  the  truth  and 
vividness  which  arise  from  an  actual  impression  of  the  olneots.  His 
epithets  and  single  phrases  are  like  sparkles  thrown  on  from  an 
imagination  fired  by  the  whirling  rapioity  of  its  own  motion.  His 
language  is  hieroglyph ical.  It  translates  thoughts  into  visible 
images.  It  abounds  in  sudden  transitions  and  illiptical  expressions. 
This  is  the  source  of  his  mixed  metaphors,  which  are  only  abbre- 
viated forms  of  speech.  These,  however,  give  no  pain  from  long 
custom,  they  have,  in  fact,  become  idioms  in  the  laneuage.  They 
are  the  building,  and  not  the  scaffolding  to  thought.  We  take 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  a  well-known  passage  entire,  and  no 
more  stop  to  scan  and  spell  out  the  particular  words  and  phrases 
than  the  syllables  of  winch  they  are  composed."  2 

Versification. — "  His  versification  is  no  less  powerful,  sweet, 
and  varied.  It  has  every  occasional  excellence  of  sullen  intricacy, 
crabbed  and  perplexed,  or  of  the  smoothest  and  loftiest  expansion 
— from  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  measured  conversation  to  the 
lyrical  sounds 

<  Of  ditties  highly  penned. 

Song  by  a  fair  qaeen  in  a  bower  of  beaaty, 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute.'  "S 

**  It  is  the  only  blank  verse  in  the  language,  except  Milton's,  that 
for  itself  is  readable.  It  is  not  stately  and  uniformly  swelling  like 
his,  but  varied  and  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  it  btf 
to  pass  over  in  its  uncertain  course."* 

(1)  Dr.  Hamilton.    "  Nogse  Literarin,"  p.  288. 

(2)  Hazlitt.    "  Lectures,"  &c,  p.  107« 

(3)  Id. 

(4)  Id.,  p.  108. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  VARIOUS  PLAYS. 

WOLSET's  FALL.1 

Faxewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blassoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And — ^when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripenmg — ^nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls — as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  fer  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown^  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,^  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.*    Oli,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 

In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let 's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 

And — ^when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say,  I  taught  thee ; 

Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour — 


I)  **  Henry  VIIL,"  Act  iiL,  scene  2.     Wolsey  is  here  addressing  Cromwell, 

1  of  Essex. 

')  High-blown — puffed  up  and  swollen  like  a  bladder. 

)  Bvde  ttream-^i,  e.  that  which  was  a  sea  of  glory  has  suddenly  become  a 

erouB  and  hostile  ocean  of  billows — that  which  before  held  me  up  buoyantly 

Dg  on  its  surface,  now  overwhelms  and  hides  me. 
New  opened— i,  e.  now  I  see  things  as  they  are. 

T 
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Found  thee  a  waj,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  tL 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  tnose  hearts  that  hate  thee; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty.^ 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  Grod*8,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Ciomwen, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr !     Serve  the  lung. 

And — ^pr*ythee,  lead  me  in : 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  kin^,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies ! 


wolsey's  death.* 

At  last,  with  easy  roads,*  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words ;  "  O  eatheb  abbot, 
An  old  man,  bkoken  with  the  storms  oe  staib, 
is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  yb; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  eor  charity!" 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last)  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

i\)  Honesty— from  the  Latin  honestas^  honour,  virtue — uprightness,  iste|rii|i 
<2)  "Henry  Vni.,'»  Act  iv.,  scene  2. 
<8)  Boada—^&  we  now  say,  journeys. 
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W0LSBY*8   CHABACTEa.* 
The  dark  siae. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,^  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  that  by  suggestions 
Tied  all  the  kmgdom :  simony^  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law ;  i'  th'  presence^ 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.    He  was  never. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

The  bright  side. 

This  Cardinal, 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

SThich  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
e  was  most  princelj :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learmng  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !^  one  wliich  fell  with  him, 
U  nwilling  to  out-live  the  good  that  did'  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

)  *<  Henry  Yin.,"  Act  iv.,  scene  2.     Queen  Katharine  describes  the  evil,  and 
ath,  her  gentleman-usher,  the  good,  of  WoIsey'S  character. 
)  Stomach— in  the  old  sense— arrogance,  haughtiness. 
)  Br/  guggestion^  Ac, — ^By  secret  influence  ruled  all  the  kingdom.    S(Hne  take 
to  mean  tithed, 

)  iStnumy— the  buying  or  selling  of  church  preferment;  so  called  from  Simon 
IQB.   See  Acts  viii.  20. 

)  P  th^  presence— from  the  Latin  tn  preesentioi  at  the  present  time — ^to  suit  his 
lediate  purpose ;  or  perhaps  it  means,  in  the  king^s  presence. 
)  Ipstoich  and  Oxford— Wolaey  founded  a  college,  which  had  a  very  brief 
tence,  in  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  as  well  as  the  noble  college  of  Cardinal's, 
called  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
)  That  did  it— that  made  or  founded  iU 

T  2 
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So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtus. 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself,! 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being,  little ; 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

BEES.3 

So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,^  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  arm^d  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon^  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  homfli, 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 
The  civu  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

LTPB  AND  DEATH.5 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,^ 

(1)  He  felt  himself— i.  e,  he  felt  himself  little,  and  found  tibe  ttCMBflnwi  d 
being  BO.  (2)  "Henry  Y.,**  Act  L,' scene  1 

(3^  Kvng—loxig  seems  here  used  in  the  general  sense  of  sovereign— 4be  lefBRBce 
is  of  course  to  the  queen  bee. 

(4)  Make  hoot  uponr— despoil,  feed  on.  (5)  *^  Hamlet,"  Act  ilL,  aoeM  L 

(6)  Sea  ctf  troubles— Foj^e  proposed  to  alter  this  into  **  a  siege  of  troidilei»*  V* 
which  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  pictorial  edition,  remarks,  **  Surely  the  meti^horof  tke 
«ea,  to  denote  an  overwhelming  flood  of  troubles,  is  highly  beaatiftaL*  1U>  ^ 
unquestionable.  The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  expression,  **  to  take  ar«t 
against  a  sea,**  which,  strictly  speaking,  presents  an  incongmous  image.  V  ^ 
consider  the  words  "  a  sea  '*  as  unemphatic,  andmerdly  used  for  "  a  host"  or  ffff^ 
number,  the  whole  will  be  harmonized. 
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And,  by  opposing,  end  them  P    To  die — to  sleep- 
No  more  ;*--and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ! — ^'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep ! — perchance  to  dream ! — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,^ 
Must  give  us  pause : — there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insmence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietusS  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  P*    Who  would  fardels^  bear. 
To  grunt^  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  P 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,^  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

I)  iVb  more—i.  0.  to  die  is  no  more  than  to  sleep ;  this  waa  Hamlet's  first  notion, 

ch  he  afterwards  corrects. 

))  CoiZ-Hrope  wound  into  a  ring,  hence,  perhaps,  from  the  noiie  made  in 

ing  a  rope — stir,  murmur,  tumult.     "  To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  ooil  '^  is  to  get 

» irom  the  entanglements  and  perplexities  of  life,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  Irom 

Imsy  stir. 

))  Q^ietu8—tk  law  term— final  discharge,  complete  acquittance. 

I)  Sodkin — a  small  sword. 

i)  FardeU^-fmrn  the  "French  fardeau,  a  parcel— burdens. 

$)  Crnmt— lament  loudly.    This,  and  not  groan^  is  the  true  reading. 

r)  With  this  regard— i,  e.  from  this  view  of  the  object— in  consequence  of  the 

ck  which  conscience  gives. 
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How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  win^  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire^ — dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Drniinished  to  her  cock;^  her  cock,  a  buoy. 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  suige, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high : — rU  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient^  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 


antont's  funeral  oration  oyer  cjbsar's  bodt.^ 

Friends,  Komans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ! 

I  come  to  bury  C»sar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Csesar !    Noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answered  it. 

(1)  *'  King  Lear,"  Act  iv.,  Bcene  6. 

These  lines  are  generally  considered  as  an  actual  description,  but  a  refeienoe 
to  the  connection  in  which  they  occur  will  show  that,  though  suggeeted  \if  ^ 
scenery  of  the  Dover  Clif&,  they  only  represent  an  imaginaiy  pictnre.  Tin* 
consideration  may  serve  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  which  is  usually  teit 
between  the  actual  scene  and  this  description. 

(2)  Samphire— €k  plant  used  for  pickling. 

(3)  CbcA— a  small  man-of-war^s  boat. 

(4)  And  the  deficient^  ^-c— i.  e.  and  I«  my  sight  fiedling  me,  toppledown  headloBf' 

(5)  *<  Julius  Csesar,"  Act  iiL,  scene  3. 

This  speech  is  a  masterpiece  <^  oratory,  exhibiting  in  one  view  neariy  iQ  tt* 
resources  of  the  art  The  ingenuity  with  which  Antony  **  wields  at  wiU*  ^ 
fickle  populace  of  Rome  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  excitement,  deixixov^ 
concealing  his  purpose  until  they  were  prepared  themselves  voluntanly  to  siA 
it,  can  hardly  be  too  much  admired,  while  his  success  by  sach  means  ootia^ 
the  truth  of  the  dogma,  that "  Reason  and  Rhetoric  have  nothing  in  coounoB** 
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Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men— > 

Come  I  to  speak  in  CsBsar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  mend,  fsuthful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  B>ome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  cofPers  fill; 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  C»sar  hath  wept ; 

Ambition  shoula  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal,i 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown ; 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once — not  without  cause — 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  P 

0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me  ;— 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  hes  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor^  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 


Lupereal—A  epot  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ayentme,  at  Borne,  where  the  Lnper- 
(games  commemoratiTe  of  the  founder  of  Borne)  were  annually  celebrated. 

ftps  **  on  the  Lupercal "  refers  only  to  the  day,  and  not  to  the  place. 
Notu  to  jMXjr—i,  e.  **  the  meanest  man  is  now  too  high  to  do  reverence  to 

i,^ — Dr»  Johnson, 
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Bat  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cssar; 
I  found  it  in  liis  closet,  'tis  his  will ; 
Let  bat  the  commons^  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 
And  they  woald  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  woondsi 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  be^  a  hair  of  him,  for  memory. 
And,  djmg,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeatliin^  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issae. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle ;  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on— 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evenmg  in  his  tent. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  ^fervii — 

Look !  m  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Gasca  made ! — 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed; 

And  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it ! 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved^ 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no  : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  biow,  was  Csesar's  angel: 

Judge,  0  you  gods !  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him: 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

Eor  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompe/s  statua^^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,*  great  Cassar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished^  over  us. 

Oh !  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint6  of  pity:  these  are  gracious  drops. 

(1)  The  commons— ihe  common  people,  or  plebs  Romana, 

(2)  To  be  resolved— to  have  the  doubt  resolved,  to  ascertain  the  pointi 

(3)  t^atua-TluB  word  was  once  mach  used  for  statue. 

(4)  AU  the  whUe—i.  e.  *'  the  blood  of  Caesar  flew  upon  the  statue,  and  tiiddi' 
down  iV^—Dr,  Johnson, 

(5)  Flourished — i.  e.  flourished  or  brandished  the  suxmi— triumphed* 

(6)  Z>tn£— mark,  impression. 
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Kind  souls !    What !  weep  you  when  you  hut  hehold 
Oar  Gffisar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here ! 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 

To  any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  1  I  know  not. 

That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

That  loved  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men's  blood ;  I  only  speak  right  on : 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  you  sweet  Csesar  s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths ! 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  but  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were*  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Cnsar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 


Othello's  cotjbtship.^ 

JSelated  before  the  Senate  of  Venice, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signLors, 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 

Tliat  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 

It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  extent — no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 

(1)  l%ere  toere,  ^c— «•  e.  I  would  prove  such  an  Antony  as  would  ruffle,  &c 

(2)  **  OtheUo,**  Act  i.,  scene  3. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  narratiye  aifords  many  instanoes  of  the  influence 
Inch  Shakspere^  phraseology  has  had  upon  our  language.  His  words  and 
preesions,  from  their  aptness  and  pithiness,  have  truly  become  **  household 
rms"  amongst  us,  still  keeping  their  sharp  and  fresh  iqppearanoe,  like  ancient 
ins  in  high  preservation. 
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For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pitb. 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  they  have  used 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 

More  than  pertains  to  fears  of  broil  and  battle ; 

And  little  therefore  shall  I  grace  my  cause 

In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet,  by  your  gracious  patienee^ 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  chaims, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  ma^ic 

SFor  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal), 
won  his  daughter  with. 
Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  past. 

1  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances,     • 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 
Of  being  taken  by  tne  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence 
And  portance^  in  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein  of  antres2  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Eough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heaveDi 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak ; — such  was  the  process : 
And  of  the  cannibals  that' each  other  eat. 
The  anthropophagi,3  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pUant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

(1)  Fbrtanee—^port,  bearing,  conduct. 

(2)  Antreih—fiom.  the  Latin  antrum,  a  cavem— cavea, 

(3)  Anthropophagi-homtheOrreek  dvOpiunoi^  &maji,  and0ay€t}r,to«il* 
man-eatexB. 
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But  not  intentively.^     T  did  consent. 

And  often  did  becoile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  yontn  suffered.    My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ; — ^yet  she  wished 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man : — she  thanked  me. 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 

And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  hint  I  spake ; 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past. 

And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OP  MAN.^ 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts — 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whinmg  schoolboy,  with  bis  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creef)ing  like  a  snail 
Unwillingly  to  schow.    Aiid  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  Eke  furnace,  with  a  wot'ul  ballad^ 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.    Then  the  soldier, 
Eull  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,^ 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Eull  of  wise  saws^  and  modern  instances ;® 

(1)  Jnteattvely—ynih  diligent,  undivided  attention. 

(2)  **  As  You  Like  It,''  Act  ii.,  scene  7. 
(8)  Pa^2(ui— a  song  or  sonnet. 

(4)  Par(2— leopard. 

(5)  iSau;s— see  note  4,  p.  171. 

(6)  Modem  instances— iaatances  of  the  folly  <^  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  In 
onpazison  with  the  **  good  old  times.'* 
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And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  bi^  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans^  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

END  OF  ALL  EABTHLY  GLOBIES.^ 

OuB.  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors. 
As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inlierit,  sliall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faided, 
Leave  not  a  rack^  behind ! 


SOLITTJDB  AND  ADVERSITY.* 

Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  • 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  P 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wmd  ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
"  This  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am." 


<I)  Sana—B,  French  word-^mthotd,  ^ 

(2)  "The  Tempest,"  Act  iv.,  scene  1. 

This  is  said  by  Prospero,  who  by  magical  arts  had  raised  a  vision  of  a  maflqttff 
•cenic  entertainment. 

(3)  Back— Bee  note  8,  p.  144. 

(4)  "  As  You  Like  It,>*  Act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Spoken  by  an  old  nobleman  who  had  retired  from  the  worid. 
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8weet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ngly  and  venomous, 

Wears  jet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  puhlic  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  hooks  in  the  running  biooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 


QUEEN  HAB.^ 

O  THEN,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you  I 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman ; 

Drawn  with^  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  thev  lie  asleep : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinner's  legs ; 

The  cover,  oi  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash  of  film ; 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 

Kot  hau  so  big  as  a  round  Uttle  worm. 

Pricked  from  tne  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empt^  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub^ 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers — 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  ana  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  -.^ 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a*  Ues  asleep ; 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 


(1)  ^  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  i.,  scene  4. 

(2)  Drawn  vnthy  Ac, — ^Drawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomii. 
(8)  Suit— 9k  solicitation  for  some  place  or  office  at  court. 
(4)  A$  'c^—as  he. 
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Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  Dlades,^ 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  whicn  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  maues  of  horses  in  the  ni^ht ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks^  in  foul  sluttish  nairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

MERCY.' 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  tne  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest ; 

It  blessetli  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit^  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  b  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew,** 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray^  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  aU  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

ONE  FRIEND  UPBRAIDING  ANOTHER.? 

Injurious  Hermia,  most  ungrateful  maid ! 

Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrived 

(1)  Spanish  blades— The  Toledo  blades  were  once  very  famous  for  their  tempet 

(2)  Elf'locks— locka  of  hair  entangled  and  clotted  (**  baked")  by  wi<*cdelT« 
or  fairies.    Such  was  the  superstition. 

(3)  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  iv,,  scene  I. 

(4)  Wherein  doth  «/— which  inspire. 

(5)  /eM>— -this  is  addressed  to  Shylock,  the  Jew. 

(6)  We  do  prayt  ^c—i,  e,  in  the  Lord»s  Prayer ;  "  Forgive  us  cor  tz«6paa8e8,'*ftc> 

(7)  (*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,''  Act  ilL,  scene  2. 
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'£o  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared. 

The  sisters'  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us — oh !  and  is  all  forgot  ? 

AU  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds^  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion; 

Both  warblmg  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  winds,^ 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together^ 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  P 

It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

MTJSIC' 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  speak. 

How  sweet  the  moonUght  sleeps*  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines^  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not^  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring^  to  tlie  young-eyed  cherubims ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

(I)  Neelds— needles, 
(3)  Winds— hrealh. 

(3)  •*  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  v.,  scene  1. 

(4)  Sleeps— There  is  an  exquisite  propriety  and  beauty  In  tlie  metaphorical  use 
the  word  **  sleeps"  in  this  passage. 

(5)  Patines — from  the  Latin  patina^  a  plate  or  dish — a  bright  round  object. 

(6)  There's  notj  Sfc. — This  and  the  two  following  lines  refer  to  the  fanciful  notion 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

(7;  Still  quiring — continually  singing  as  in  a  choir. 
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But  whilst  this  muddy  yestare^  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— 
Come,  ho,'  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

/«t.  I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  f 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud— 
Which  IS  the  hot  condition  of  their  bloof— 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floodB; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fiill  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, - 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

IMAGINATION.* 

LovEBs  and  madmen  have  such  seething^  brains. 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  thsoi  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination^  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 

That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

(1)  Thii  muddy  vesture^  S^c.—Jn  allusion  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  tiiat  thelKi^ 
is  tiie  earthly  prison  of  the  soul. 

(2)  Come,  Ao,  4*^*— This  is  addressed  to  some  musicians. 

(3)  AtUnlxoe'-'U  e.  to  the  music,  entirely  absorbed  by  its  influence. 

(4)  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  Act  v.,  scene  1. 

(5)  5totA»fi^— boiling,  heated. 

(6)  Are  of  imagination^  ^v.— Are  altogether  made  up,  or  filled  with  imaginitt** 
This  sense  i^ppears  to  be  justified  by  another  passage,  in  which  Shakapoe  viitt^ 
**  Love  is  a  qpiiit  all  compact  of  fire." 
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Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ; 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


MILTON. 

Principal  Events  op  his  Lipb. — John  Milton — emphatically 
le  Sublime  Poet — was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  on  the 
th  of  December,  1608.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his 
»ve  of  learning,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year 
e  left  St.  Paul's  School,  where  his  education  had  been  carried 
a,  for  several  years,  and  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  On 
saving  college,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house^  at  Horton,  in 
iuckinghamshire,  and  here  for  five  years  he  pursued  a  course  of 
nremitting  study,  which  comprehended,  it  is  said,  all  the  Greek 
ad  Eoman  classics.  Here  too  he  wrote  "  Comus,"  "  Lycidas," 
L' Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso."  In  the  year  1638,  he  visited 
le  contment,  and  was  introduced  at  Paris  to  the  famous  Hugo 
rrotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
)  the  French  court ;  at  Naples  to  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  the 
lend  and  patron  of  Tasso ;  and  at  Florence,  to  the  renowned 
ralileo,  "a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,"  to  use  Milton's  own  words, 
for  thinkmg  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  On  his  return  to  England,  after 
1  absence  of  fifteen  months,  he  settled  in  London,  and  devoted 
imself  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  He  soon,  however,  became 
Lvolved  in  the  poUtical  agitation  of  the  times,  and  was  ultimately 
spointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  office 
Q  held  for  several  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
itirely  lost  his  sight.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660, 
3  was  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  devoted  the  retirement 
9w  afforded  him  to  composing — it  cannot  be  called  writing,  since 

was  all  dictated  by  the  blind  bard — the  noblest  epic  poem  of 
lat  or  any  other  age — the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  was  published 
I  1667,  when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year.    He  died  with  great 
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calmness,  on  tbe  Sth  of  November,  1674,  and  was  buried  mtli» 
duDoel  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

In  reference  to  tLe  tone  of  nis  mind  during  his  later  jeus,  o 
eminent  modem  vriier  thus  speaks  :> — "  The  strength  of  his  mind 
oTcrcame  ctcit  calamitr.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age» 
nor  penurr,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  politi(»l  disappointments, 
nor  abuse,"  nor  proscription,  not  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  luft 
sedate  and  majest  ic  patience.  His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
high,  but  thev  were  singularij  equable.  His  temper  was  secioiUL 
perhaps  stem ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufferings  ooaJd 
render  sullen  or  fretful  Such  as  it  was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  fpali 
events,  he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  ud 
manlj  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinctions,  and  flowing  inth 
patriotic  hopes ;  such  it  continue!!  to  be,  when,  after  navinff  ex{ie> 
rienoed  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  ol(  poor, 
sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die ! " 

Principal  Works. — Besides  "Comus,"  "Lycidas,"  "L'ADe- 
8J0,"  "  II  Peuseroso/'  and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  already  mentiooed, 
Milton  wrote  "  Paradise  Begained,"  "  Saxnson  Agonistes,"  nd 
many  miscellaneous  poems  and  sonnets.  He  also  wrote  in  Litni 
prose  the  two  famous  "Defences  of  the  People  of  England;"  and 
in  English  "A  Tractate  on  Education ;"  " Areopagitica^  A  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing ;"  ''History  of  Enfland  to^ 
the  Conquest ;"  and  many  other  works  both  political  and  utenry. 

Charactebistic  Spirit  ai^d  Stile. — "In  speaking  of  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we  may  observe,  that  the  veiy 
splendour  of  nis  poetic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the 
extent  of  Ids  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments. 
To  many,  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in  trath  he  was  a  profoond 
scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued  th(»oa^ 
with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould, 
to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power,  his  great  and 
various  acquisitions.  He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  dootrine^ 
of  a  later  day — that  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soO, 
and  that  imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  miflts  of 
a  superstitious  age ;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumula^ingknow- 
ledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and  smother  lus  geniusijle  WM 
conscious  of  that  withm  him  which  could  quicken  all  knowIedgCf 
and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might ;  which  could  give  freshness  to 
old  truths,  and  harmony  to  discordant  thoughts ;  which  could  bind 
together  by  living  ties  and  mysterious  amnities  the  most  remote- 
discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rode 

(1)  Macaolay.    <<  Edinbuigfa  Beyiew, "  vol.  xliL,  p.  8S8. 
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iftterials  wbich  other  minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that  uni- 
ersality  which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though 
scostomedahnost  from  infancy  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  classi- 
sd  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness 
hich  disdains  all  other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in 
enius,  on  whatever  soil  or  in  whatever  age  it  burst  forth  and 
oured  out  its  fulness.  He  understood  too  well  the  rights,  the 
ignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagination,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of 
he  Greek  or  Roman  school.  Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only 
oly  ground  of  genius.  He  felt  that  poetir  was  as  a  universal 
resence.  Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He  felt  the 
nchantment  of  oriental  fiction,  surrendered  himself  to  the  strange 
reations  of  '  Arabv  the  Blest,'  and  delighted  still  more  in  the 
omantio  spirit  of  cliivalry,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it 
ras  embocUed.  Accordingly,  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  ocean, 
rhich  adds  to  its  own  boundlessness  contributions  from  all  regions 
inder  heaven.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  department  of  imagination 
hat  his  acquisitions  were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field 
I  knowlei^  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  various 
Mological  attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
he  vn»lom  stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  had  been 
lultivated."! 

"  In  Milton  there  may  be  traced  obUgations  to  several  mmor 
Snglish  poets ;  but  Ids  genius  had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong 
o  any  school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  reverence  for 
Spenser  as  a  poet;  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular  tracery  in  the 
iesign  of  his  own  great  work,  but  gave  a  classical  harmony  of  parts 
ID  its  stupendous  pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  the  vastness  of 
irhich  is  at  first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but  which  expands 
nore  and  more  to  the  eye  while  it  is  contemplated.  His  early 
yoetrj  seems  to  have  neither  disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste 
)f  the  age.  '  Comus '  came  into  the  world  unacknowledged  by 
its  author,  and  'Lycidas '  appeared  at  first  only  with  his  initials. 
AJmost  a  century  elapsed  before  his  minor  works  obtained  their 
proper  £Eune.  Even  when  '  Paradise  Lost '  appeared,  thouffh  it 
iras  not  neglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators,  and  made  no 
visible  cha^e  in  the  poetical  practice  of  the  age.  He  stood  alone 
and  aloof  above  his  times,  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects ;  and,  as 
Gur  as  there  is  perpetuity  in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  There  is 
something  that  overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  his  long  deliber- 
ated selection  of  that  theme — his  attempting  it  when  his  eyes  were 
shut  upon  the  face  of  nature — ^his  dependence,  we  might  almost  say, 

(1)  Dr.  Caumning:    <*  Bemarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton.** 
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on  supernatural  inspiration ;  and  in  the  calm  air  of  strengtii  vift 
which  he  opens  '  Paradise  Lost/  beginning  a  nughty  perronnaioe 
without  the  appearance  of  an  effort.  Taking  the  subject  all  in  all, 
his  powers  could  nowhere  else  have  enjoyed  the  same  scope.  It 
was  only  from  the  *  height  of  this  great  argument'  that  he  couldlodL 
back  upon  eternity  past,  and  forward  upon  eternity  to  come.  Still 
the  subject  had  precipitous  difficulties.  It  obliged  him  to  relkmmb 
the  warm,  multifarious  interests  of  human  life.  Por  these,  iniJeed, 
he  could  substitute  holier  things ;  but  a  more  insuperable  objectkm 
to  the  theme  was,  that  it  involved  a  representation  of  a  war  betwen 
the  Almighty  and  his  created  beings.  To  the  vicissitudes  of  siiioh 
a  warfare  it  was  impossible  to  make  us  attach  the  same  fLuctnatioos 
of  hope  and  fear,  the  same  curiosity,  suspense,  and  sympathy  wludi 
we  feel  amidst  the  battles  of  the '  lUad,'  and  which  make  eveiy  fame 
young  spirit  long  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

'*  Milton  has  certainly  triumphed  over  one  difficulty  of  bis  anl)* 
ject — the  paucity  and  the  loneliness  of  its  human  agents ;  for  no 
one,  in  contemplating  the  garden  of  Eden,  would  wish  to  exdumce 
it  for  a  more  populous  world.  His  earthly  pair  could  on^^ 
represented,  during  their  innocence,  as  beings  of  simple  enjoyment 
and  negative  virtue,  with  no  other  passions  than  the  rear  of  hesTOi 
and  the  love  of  each  other.  Yet  from  these  materials  what  a 
picture  has  he  drawn  of  their  homage  to  the  Deity,  their  mntoal 
affection,  and  the  horrors  of  their  aSenation !  By  concentntiiy 
all  exquisite  ideas  of  external  nature  in  the  representation  (^thenr 
abode — bv  conveying  an  inspired  impression  of  their  spirits  and 
I'orms,  whilst  they  first  shone  under  the  fresh  Jight  of  cnniin 
heaven — by  these  powers  of  description  he  links  our  first  paraitfl^ 
in  harmonious  subordination,  to  the  angelic  natures — ^he  suppoits 
them  in  the  balance  of  poetical  importance  with  their  divine  ooad- 
jutors  and  enemies,  and  makes  them  appear  at  once  worthy  of  tiie 
friendship  and  envy  of  gods.'*^ 

''He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  lua 
descriptions  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomcMihisima* 
gination  to  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  therefore 
were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quahty  of  his  poem  is  sublimit* 
He  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  tie 
great.  He  can  occasionally^  invest  himself  with  grace ;  bat  liis 
natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.  He  can  please  when  pkasore 
is  required ;  but  it  is  his  pecuUar  power  to  astonish. 

"  Me  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  geniiu^ 
and  to  know  what  it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more 

(1)  Campbell.    **  Specimens,"  &c.,  Introdacti<m,  p.  i^rrr. 
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boimtifiilly  tban  upon  otbers — the  power  of  displaying  the  vast, 
inamiiiating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful :  he  therefore  chose  a  subject 
on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his 
£Buicywithout  the  censure  of  extravagance. 

'*The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not 
satiate  his  appetite  of  ^eatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are, 
requires  a  mmute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  rather  than 
ike  fimcy.  Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wiae  regons  of 
possibility ;  reality  was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
nis  &ccdties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination 
can  travel ;  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and 
fiDunish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings,  to  trace  the 
counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of  heaven."^ 

"We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The 
expression  in  general  means  nothing,  but,  applied  to  the  writings 
€d  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an 
incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in  its 
occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in 
his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of  enchant- 
ment. No  sooner  are  they  pronounced  tnan  the  past  is  present 
and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into 
existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  cive  up  their 
dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  substitute  one 
synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed."^ 

Ybbsipication. — "  Milton's  blank  verse  is  the  only  blank  verse 
in  the  language,  except  Shakspere's,  that  deserves  the  name  of 
verse.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  modelled  his  ideas  of  versification 
on  the  regular  sing-song  of  Pope,  condemns  the  'Paradise  Lost' 
as  harsh  and  unequal.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  sav  that  this  is  not 
sometimes  the  case ;  for  where  a  degree  of  excellence  beyond  the 
mechanical  rules  of  art  is  attempted,  the  poet  must  sometimes  fail. 
But  I  imagine  that  there  are  more  perfect  examples  in  Milton  of 
musica]  expression,  or  of  an  adaptation  of  the  sound  and  movement 
of  the  verse  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  than  in  all  our  other 
writers,  whether  of  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  put  together  (with  the 
exception  already  mentioned^  Spenser  is  the  most  harmonious 
of  our  poets,  as  JDrjden  is  tne  most  sounding  and  varied  of  our 
rhymists ;  but  in  neither  is  there  anything  Uke  the  same  ear  for 
music,  the  same  power  of  approximating  the  varieties  of  poetical 
to  those  of  musical  rhythm,  as  there  is  in  our  great  epic  poet.    The 

(1)  Dr.  Johnson.    *«Life  of  Milton." 

(2)  Macaulay.    "  Edinburgh  Beview,''  toI.  xlii.,  p.  311^ 
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sound  of  his  lines  is  moulded  into  the  expression  of  the  sentimeot, 
ahnost  of  the  very  ima^.  They  rise  or  fall,  pause  or  hurry  raj^y 
on,  with  exquisite  art,  but  without  the  least  trick  of  affectatioD,  as 
the  occasion  seems  to  require."^ 

"Was  tliere  ever  anything  so  delightful  as  the  music  of  the 
'  Paradise  Lost  ?'  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ ;  Las  the  ftiHest 
and  the  deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  degiaee 
of  the  Dorian  flute ;  variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled,  udeas 
perhaps  by  VirgiL*'* 


HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY.* 

(abridged.) 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Hath  dofft  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  mow. 
And  on  her  naked  sname. 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


(1)  HazUtt    <<  Leotare8,>*  &c.,  p.  120. 

(2)  Cowper.    "LettexB." 

(3)  Written  in  1629,  when  Milton  was  only  twenty-one  yean  old.  Thii  poen, 
though  occasionally  disfigured  by  conceits  more  befitting  the  muse  of  Ctoi^thii 
that  of  Milton,  is  melodious  and  beautiful,  and  in  every  sense  a  worthy  haitiager 
of  *<  L'Allegro''  and  **  II  Penseroso,"  which  soon  followed  it.  Sir  £.  Brydgei  ef0B 
*'  ventures  **  (an  appropriate  word !)  "  to  pronounce  this  poem  far  superior  to  fiv 
*  L*  Allegro  *  and  *  H  Penseroso,* "  though,  as  he  sagaciously  forbodes,  **  the  popdir 
taste  may  not  concur  with  him." 
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But  He,  her  fears  to  ceasei 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace: 

She,  crowned  with  olive-green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  taming  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace^  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war,*  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  arm^d  throng : 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  lu^ht. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist,* 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charm6d  wave. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er*  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than6 
That  the  mighty  Pan^ 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 

I  Cease— i,  e,  to  make  to  cease,  to  allay. 

I  UtttvencU  peace— in  allusion  to  the  peace  which  ensued  after  the  battle  of 
jm,  and  the  establishment  of  Augustus  upon  the  throne  of  Bome. 
I  No  toor,  ^c,—**  There  is  a  dignity  and  simplicity  in  these  lines  [i,  e,  in  this 
sa]  worthy  of  thematurest  years  and  best  times.*' — Wartxm, 
I  TFAu£— past  participle  of  the  old  verb  to  whist,  to  still  or  hush— hushed. 
Or  «»er— before.  (6)  Than— the  old  form  of  **then.» 

jPem— Though  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  in  such  a  con- 
ion  offends  the  ear  and  the  taste,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  Fan 
mythologically  the  god  of  universal  nature,  and  also  of  shepherds,  so  our 
}ur  was  in  a  far  higher  sense  at  once  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  great 
therd  of  his  people. 
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Ferbaps  their  loves,  or  else  tbeir  sheep. 

Were  all  that  did  their  silly^  thoughts  so  busy  keep; 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  fingers  strook ; 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  strin^^  noise,^ 

As  all  tneir  souls  m  blissful  rapture  took ; 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousana  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  beams  the  shame-&ced  night  arrayed ; 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
Witt  unexpressive^  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir. 

Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  then:  oozy  channel  keep. 

The  oracles*  are  dumb ; 
Wo  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving: 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

Witli  hollow  shriek  the  steep  Df  Delphos  leaving : 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

(1)  5t//y-Hsiinple,  innocent ;  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

(2)  JVbise— music.    (See  note  8,  p.  158.) 

(3)  Unexpressice — inexpressible,  such  as  cannot  be  described. 

(4)  The  oracles^  S^c. — ^All  the  heathen  oracles  are  said  to  haye  ceased  at  tt 
coming  of  Christ.  *^  Attention,**  says  Dr.  Warton,  *'  is  irresistibly  awakened  ■ 
engaged  by  the  air  of  solemnity  and  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  this  8taiai|B 
some  that  follow.*' 
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The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  Toice  of  weeping^  heard,  and  loud  lament : 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg^d  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Gbnius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures^  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affright  the  Elamens^  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Feor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-battered  god*  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ;  ^ 

The  Lybic  Hammond  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn. 

And  sullen  MoWh,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idoi^  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 


(1)  Weipiru/t  %c. — Tti»  lamentatioiis  of  the  fabulous  tenants  of  the  woods  and 
lades— 43ie  dryads,  fauns,  nymphs,  &c. — at  leaving  their  favourite  haunts. 

(2)  Lart  and  ZtfrnwrM— domestio  gods  of  the  Bomans,  representing  the  departed 
piritB  of  their  ancestors. 

(3)  Flamen—AihB  officiating  priest  of  a  particular  deity  and  temple. 

(4)  Tioice-hattered  god— -Dagon,    See  1  Sam.  v.  3,  4. 

(JS)  Lybie  Bammon— Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  the  Hammomum,in  Lybia  (ihe 
asis  now  called  Siwah),  under  the  form  of  a  ram. 

(6)  Bumir^  idolf  ^'C*— The  brazen  idol  of  Moloch  used  to  be  filled  with  fire,  and 
ito  its  hands,  extended  for  the  purpose,  infants  were  put  as  victims,  which  soon 
ink  down  through  the  hollow  arms  into  the  fire,  and  perished  there.  The  oym- 
eda  were  to  drown  the  children's  cries. 


Tht  Intisk  gods  of  XCe  »  fi^ 
IsB  ind  Ohls,  and  toe  dog  Aiwhia^ 


Nor  is  Osiris 

In  Memphian  ^tort  or  green, 

TnmpliDg  ixat  unsiiovered  gnos  with  lowingB  kail 
Nor  can  he  oe  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

NoQgfat  but  profoondest  bdl  cm  be  his  ahroiid; 
In  Tain  with  timbreled  ml  hi  i  dark 
Hie  saUed^tol^d  soioeieta  bear  his  wonhipped  9A» 


He  feels  from  Jndah's  bmd 
The  dreaded  In&nt's  hand; 

The  Ears  of  Bethlehem  blind  hb  dnal^  ^ne ; 
Nor  aU  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 

Nor  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Go&ead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands^  control  the  damn^  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed,^ 
Curtained  with  clouded  red. 

Pillows  his  chin'  upon  an  orient  wave;, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail ; 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  £ayes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,^  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

But  see,  the  Yimn  blest 
Hath  laid  her  BSbe  to  rest ; 


(1)  Swaddling  bands,  Sfc.—ln  allasion  to  the  story  of  the  infant  Hereolei, ' 
-ftnuig^ed  two  serpents  in  his  cradle. 

(2)  80  when  the  mn,  S^c.—**  Our  author  has  here  beantifully  applied  the  Tolgir 
superstition  of  spirits  disappearing  at  the  break  of  day  aa  the  groundwxfc  of 
a  comparison.  All  the  false  gods  of  every  species  of  heathen  religion  deprtit 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  spectres  and  demons  vanish  when  the  m<Hming  dawH.*^ 
Wartoru 

(8)  Paiows  his  chin,  ^-c— "The  words  *  pillows'  and  *chin»  throw  4Biirir  of 
burlesque  and  familiarity  over  a  comparison  most  exquisitely  conceived  tad 
adapted."—  IVarton. 

(4)  Fly  after  the  night-steeds— i.  e.  the  fairies  depart  at  the  approach  of  monii^ 
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Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemecP-  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending: 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed^  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


•LYCIDAS.* 

(abbidged.) 

Yet  once  more,*  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude^ 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

(1)  Toungett-teemed—loBt  created,    ^e  note  4,  p.  32.) 

(2)  J?r»0rAt-AanieMM^equipped  in  bright  armour. 

(3)  This  monody  was  written  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Milton^  friend,  Ifr. 
idward  King,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Iiish  Sea  in  1637.    It  was  pnUished  in 


It  is  aptly  remarked  by  Dr.  Warton,  with  regard  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that 

He  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  has  a  true  taste  for  poetry  or  not,fllioiikl 
onsider  whether  he  is  highly  delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  d  IQtoo^ 
•ycidas.*'  ** Nothing,"  says  an  able  critic  ("Quarterly  Beview,**  voL  zzxvi., 
.  46),  **  was  ever  so  unearthly  as  Milton^s  poelxy.  The  most  unpromising  subject, 
fter  passing  through  his  heated  mind,  comes  out  purged,  and  purified,  and 
sfined:  the  terrertrial  body  dissdlves  in  the  process,  and  we  behold  in  its  stead 

j^ociflfld  hodty.  That  which  was  by  nature  a  frail  and  perishable  flower,  when 
noapSanted'  to  his  fancy  becomes  *  immortal  amaranth.* "  The  same  writer, 
fter  referring  to  **  Ck>mus''  as  an  iUustration  of  this  remark,  thus  alao  adduces 

Lycidas: " — **  His  friend  perishes  by  sea  as  he  passes  ftrom  Chester  to  Ireland, 
.gain,  Milton  <dothes  this  naked  fact  in  imagery  of  his  own ;  and  Mr.  King  is  no 
mger  his  college  companion,  but  the  shepherd  with  whom  he  had  been  accvs- 
imed  'to  drive  a-fleld  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom* — and  the  crazy 
essel  is  no  more  a  material  hulk,  but  capable  of  perfidy,  and  rigged  with  curses, 
nd  built  in  an  eclipse : — and  his  fellow-students  are  not  besought  to  honour  his 
lemory  with  their  funeral  songs,  but  the  muses  who  loved  him  are  called  upon 
)  purple  the  ground  where,  in  imagination  at  least,  he  lies,  with  fresh  flowers, 
Dd  to  lavish  upon  it  the  embroidery  of  spring.  The  mind  of  Milton  was  perfect 
lii^^Umd ;  and  every  thought  which  entered  it,  whether  grave  or  gay,  magnificent 
r  mean,  quickly  partook  of  a  fairy  form.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  loved  his 
lend  less  because  he  chose  to  call  him  Lycidas  instead  of  Mr.  King.  He  thought 
1  Bomanoe :  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  were  translated  into  romauce,  almost 
Bfore  his  mind  could  act  upon  them.'' 

(4)  Yet  once  morct  S^c—The  poet  begins  as  if  he  were  called  on  by  this  sad  and 
oexpected  occasion,  to  break  a  resolution  he  had  previously  made,  to  refrain 
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Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sine  for  Lycidas  P  he  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.^ 

He  must  not  noat  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melbfUous  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters^  of  the  sacred  well. 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  springs 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  strmg. 

Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse : 

So  mav  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words^  favour  my  destined  urn. 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurst  upon^  the  selfsame  hill. 

Fed  the  same  flock,^  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

We  drove  a-neld,®  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 

Battening^  our  locks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening,  bright. 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

from  poetry  Tmtil  his  geniiis  sboold  be  more  matured.  Hence  he  qpeito  of 
**  berries  harsh  and  crude,"  or  unripe.  The  laurels,  myrtles,  and  ivy,  periuH* 
marie  the  poetical,  affectionate,  and  mournful  character  of  the  compontim.  Some, 
however,  refer  the  crudeness  and  immaturity  to  Mr.  Song^  yoiaOu 

(1)  Rhyme-^.  e,  verse,  as  opposed  to  prose. 

(2)  Sisters^  8fc. — The  muses,  who  haunt  the  fountain  Hiiqpocrene,  idiich  flo** 
horn.  Mount  Helicon,  on  which  there  was  an  altar  to  Jupiter. 

(8)  Lucky  toonfo— words  of  benediction  or  blessing. 

(4)  We  toere  nurst  vpcn^  Sfc. — c.  e,  we  both  studied  at  the  same  j^ace. 

(5)  Fed  the  same  flacky  8[C. — All  the  imagery  throu^out  this  poem  yit^^  npre 
sents  Mr.  King,  or  the  author,  as  shepherds,  refers  to  their  character  as  stndflBii 
of  literature,  perhaps  especially  of  classical  poetry. 

(6)  We  drove  orjield — i.  e.  we  drove  our  flocks  a-fleld,  or  began  our  stadk* 
together.  Having  thus  alluded  to  their  studies  in  the  morning,  in  the  nest  few 
lines  he  indicates  that  they  were  carried  on  together  throughout  the  dsy  until 
late  in  the  night. 

(7)  J^o^tenin^r— making  fat. 
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Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danced,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
'From,  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But  oh,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  sit  gone ! 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return T 
Thee^  shepherd,  thee,  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding^  vine  o'ergrown. 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
The  wiUows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
8hall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killmg  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  firost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 
When  flrst  the  wliitethom  blows ; — 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  wlien  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  P 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  baras,^  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona^  hi^h, 
Nqr  yet  where  Deva*  spreads  her  wizard  stream ; 
Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there^ — for  what  could  that  have  done  P 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gorv  viss^e  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swut  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  P 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate^  the  thankless  Muse  P 
Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 

(1)  Gadding— connects  with  the  verb  to  go— goiag  about,  wandering,  etiaying. 
(^  Where  your  old  bards^  Sfc. — ^The  Druid  sepulchres  in  the  mountains  of  Den- 
j^hBhire  are  referred  to  here. 
(8)  Jfono— the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

(4)  Devo— the  Dee.    (See  note  8,  p.  147.) 

(5)  Had  ye  been  there^  8fc.—U  e.  as  Warton  interprets — "  I  will  suppose  you  had 
en  there — ^but  why  should  I  suppose  it — for  what  would  that  have  availed  P  " 

(6)  Meditate— ia  the  Latin  sense,  practise.     Milton  here  imitates  Virgil  (see 
Bel."  i.  2) : — *'  Silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris.'' 
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To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  P 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise-^ 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind — 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  nnd. 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Furyi  with  the  abhorr^  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin-soun  life.     "  But  not  the  praise," 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears ; 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies : 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

0  fountain  Arethus^,  and  thou  honoured  flood, 
Smooth-slidinfi;  Mincius,^  crowned  with  vocal  reeds ! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ; 
He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings. 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory ; 
They  knew  not  of  his  story. 
And  sage  Hippotades^  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed  • 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope*  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk^  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicihan  Muse, 


(1)  i^ttty— 4.  e.  destiny. 

(2)  JfuicufS— a  river  near  Mantna,  where  Virgil  was  bom. 

(3)  HippoteuUs—JEolus,  the  son  of  Hippotas,  the  fabulous  king  of  the  windk 

(4)  l^mope— a  sea-nymph. 

(5)  That  $krunkt  8fc.~\.  e.  <*that  silenced  my  pastoral  poetry,"  as  Hr.  Wall 
interprets. 
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And  caU  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast. 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use^ 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gashing  brooks, 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star^  sparely  looks, 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eves. 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers. 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe'  pnmrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 

The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  amarantus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

To  strow  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose,  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me !    Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  sea» 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurlecC 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Yisifst  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ;^ 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,* 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount^ 

Looks  toward  Namancos^  and  Bayona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward.  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  O  ye  Dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 


)  IT^ie— i.  e.  freqnent,  inhabit. 

)  SwarUttar—**  The  dog-star  is  called  the  swart-star,  hy  turning  the  elfect 
the  cause.    Swcart  is  swarthy,  brown,  fto.** — Warton, 
)  ISot^ie— early,  too  soon;  hence  the  adverb  rather ^  sooner,  before. 
)  Motutroms  world— the  world  of  monsters,  the  sea. 

)  Bdlertu  old^-a  fabulous  giant  of  that  name,  renowned  in  Comish  mythology, 
rugged  cliff  so  named :  some  say  the  Land's  End  is  intended. 
)  Where  the  great  visUmof  the  guarded  mount— u  e»  the  apparition  of  St  Michael, 
gives  name  to  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  which  looks  towards  Spain,  as  intimated 

le  next  line. 

)  Namancos—ttoB  place  appears,  Mr.  Todd  informs  ns,  in  old  maps,  as  a 

le  on  the  coast  of  Qalicia  in  Spain.    Some  think  Numantia  is  intended. 
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Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  xoxxn, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low  bnt  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waTOb 
Where  other  groyes  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  layes, 
And  hears  the  unexpressiye  nuptial  sonff. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  loye. 
There  entertain  nim  all  the  saints  aboye, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  moye, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  eyer  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  oi  the  shore, 
In  thy  lai^  recompence,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  nib, 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  grey. 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  yarious  quills, 
With  eager  thought^  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


L'ALLEGED.2 


Hence,  loathed  Melancholy ! 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom. 

In  Stygian  caye  forlorn. 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  nnhdy: 

(1)  7%ot^Af— anxiety,  serious  solioitude,  a  nearly  obsolete  use  of  the  vad.  OH 
writers  speak  of  persons  *'  dying  of  thought.*' 

(2)  L'Allegro— "The  cheerful  man." 

The  design  of  this  and  the  following  poem  is  to  represent  in  a  oonnectad  isiM 
of  pictures,  the  most  obvious  images  respectively  associated  with  the  cbMifaltfi 
the  melancholy  temperament.     The  tone,  spirit,  and  aceneiy  all  eaGfiiiritff 
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Find  oat  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings  j 

And  the  night  raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-browed  rocks, 

As  ra^ed  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  ycleped  JSuphrosyne,! 
And  by  men,  heart  easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager^  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying. 
There  on  beds  of  violets  Blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew. 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  bUthe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  JolUty, 

Snip,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
ods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed^  Smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 


oombine  in  accomplishing  the  poet's  purpose.  "They  are  indeed,"  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  remarks, "  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints,  from  each  of  which 
the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  himself.  Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  canto." 
The  first  ten  lines,  in  contrast  with  the  ten  that  follow,  afford  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  that  can  be  found  of  the  expressive  music  of  verse.  In  reading  them 
aloud,  the  voice  is  at  first  encumbered  and  detained  amongst  artful  pauses,  long 
syllaiUes,  and  olnsters  of  harsh  consonants,  untU,  at  the  tenth  line,  it  is  almost 
lost  in  the  sombre  gloom;  in  the  next,  it  bursts  as  it  were  at  once  into  life  and 
light,  and  the  very  tpne  and  beat  of  the  verse  are  in  the  highest  degree  animating 
and  picturesque. 

(1)  JEupkrotyne— It  must  be  remarked  that  the  cheerfuhieas  illustrated  in  this 
poem  is  not  obstreperous  and  vulgar  merriment,  but  such  as  it  befits  one  of  the 
Graces  to  inspire. 

(2)  Assomesagert  Sfc, — ^The  allegory  should  be  observed;  on  the  one  supposition, 
Blirth  is  the  offspring  of  sensuality — on  the  other,  the  wiser  conjecture,  of  exer- 
cise, and  the  breezes  of  the  early  morning,  betokened  by  Zephyr  and  Aurora. 

(3)  WrMt?ied—va  allusion  to  the  curling  or  curving  of  the  features  in  the  act  of 
cmiUng,  giving  what  is  called  an  arch  look. 

X 
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Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  lantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,!  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved^  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  its  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  ni^ht, 
Trom  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled^  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,*  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  oid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweetbrier  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  :^ 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before ; 
Oft  listening^  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 


{I)  Jfountam-nympAr— Either  because,  as  Dr.  Newton  oonjectores,  **mcai- 
tainooB  countries  are  favourable  to  political  liberty;"  or  because,  as  T.  WartoD 
thinks,  Liberty,  like  an  oread,  loves  the  inaccessible  and  uncultivated  scatescf 
nature,  as  "  adapted  to  her  free  and  uninterrupted  range.** 

(2)  Unreproved—i.  e.  unreprovable— not  subject  to  reproof,  blameless,  innocent 
Spenser  has,  "  unreproved  truth." 

(3)  Dappled—See  note  6,  p.  32. 

(4)  Then  to  cotne^  ^c,—lt  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  lark^  habits  to  cam 
to  a  window ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  be : — ^After  he  has  from  his  watcb- 
tower  awakened  the  night,  his  glad  notes  in  descending,  heard  firom  my  window, 
will  seem  to  bid  me  good-morrow,  and  make  me  cheerful,  in  spite  of  any  sadD«« 
which  may  at  the  time  oppress  me. 

(5)  £^^anftne— properly  the  sweetbrier ;  here,  as  the  critics  in  their  difficulty 
say,  it  must  mean  the  honeysuckle. 

(6)  Oft  listening^  (JJ-c— The  construction  is :— Mirth,  admit  me  oft  listening,  &&« 
as  a  follower  of  thee— t.  e.  let  me  derive  cheerful  pleasure  from,  listening,  &c* 
and  also  from  walking,  not  unseen,  to  behold  the  sun  rise. 
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Sometime  walking,  not  imseen,i 
B^  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Eight  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Wnere  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,^ 
Kobed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  cQght ; 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land ; 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  bUthe, 
And  the  mower  whets  Ms  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale,^ 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye^  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  lanscape  round  it  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest  : 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  ;^ 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure*  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon^  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Not  vnseen—i,  e.  in  the  open  air,  in  full  view  of  others ;  not  as  the  melan- 
man  (see  "H  Penseroeo,"  p.  312),  walking 

'*  Unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green.** 

State-Ah\B  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete  in  the  above  sense ;  to  begin  his  state 
8  to  hold  his  court.    Jonson  in  like  manner  (see  p.  173)  bids  Diana — 

**  State  in  wonted  manner  keep." 

Tells  his  to^— this  may  mean— 1st.  Tells  his  tale  of  love  ;  2nd.  Tells  tales, 
ties;  3rd.  Tells  his  tale  of  sheep — i.  e.  counts  them.    The  last  is  perhaps  the 
nteipretation,  as  helping  to  indicate  the  time  of  day. 
Straight  mine  eye^  8[c. — The  early  mom  is  now  over,  forenoon  has  arrived, 
tie  landscape  is  quite  clear. 

Pieti— many-coloured,  variegated.    (See  note  1,  p.  82.) 
Cynosure— the  pole-star ;  the  point  at  which  many  gaze. 
Oorydcm^  Thyrsis^  Phyllis^  Thestylis—the  names  of  farmers  and  rustics,  bor- 
I  from  Tho<H?ritus,  Virgil,  and  other  writers  of  pastorals. 

X  2 
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Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  boweri  she  leaves 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  leac^ 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  jocund  rebecks^  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing^  in  the  chequered  shade : 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  day  fight  fail ;  * 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  faery  Mab*  the  junkets  eat ; 

She^  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said. 

And  he,®  oy  friar's  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Groblin  sweat. 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn. 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber^  fiend. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lullea  asleep. 

(1)  Botoer—The  words  botver  here,  and  din  ("  the  cock,  with  lively  im")  i>* 
preyioiis  line,  seem  by  their  unexpectedness,  and,  strictly  speaking,  in^ipropi* 
ateness,  to  be  intended  to  vary  and  enliven  the  style.  A  bower  is  strictly  a  la^ 
apartment  or  chamber. 

(2)  Sdfeek — an  ancient  kind  of  fiddle. 

(3)  Dancing— ThiB  suggests  the  after  part  of  the  day,  perhaps  afternoon  tnd 
evening. 

(4)  Faery  Mob— See  p.  285. 

(6)  She,  Ae— persons  who  tell  the  stories  to  the  company. 

(6)  And  he,  Ac.—i.  e,  and  he,  one  of  the  men,  tells  how  at  one  time  he  milrf 
astray  by  Will-o'-the-Wisp;  and  how,  another  time,  Puck,  or  Bobin  OoodfeDoWi 
sweated  to  earn,  &c. 

(7)  £.M66cr— lazy ;  here,  perhaps,  tired. 
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Towered  cities  please  us  then,^ 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace^  high  triumphs^  hold. 
With  stores  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend.* 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer-eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  JoQson's  learned  sock^  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspere,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse ; 
Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout6 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voiced  through  mazes  running, 

)  Thenr-4,  e,  says  Mr.  Warton,  "  at  night,"  and  adds  "  then  is  in  this  line  a 

itition  of  the  first  then — *  then  to  the  spicy,*  &c."    In  referring  then,  however, 

ight  at  all,  we  ar6  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  passage  that  follows  seems  to 

sribe  a  tonmament,  which  of  course  would  not  be  held  in  a  nocturnal  assembly. 

ve  consider  then  in  this  line  as  a  correlative  of  then  fourteen  lines  below,  like 

Latin  tunc— tunc,  we  may  interpret  them  both  sometimes,  and  refer  them  to 

rely  different  views  of  the  subject.    After  all,  the  solution  is  difficult  to  find. 

})  TFeecb  of  peace— egleudid  dresses.   **  Weeds  ^  in  this  sense  still  remains  in 

expression,  **  widow's  weeds." 

()  IHumphs—i,  e,  **  Shows,  such  as  masks,  revels,''  &c.—  Warton.     The  word 

sed  in  the  classical  sense — triumphus  meant,  originally,  a  grand  procession  or 

dant. 

I)  Whom  aU  commend— i.  e.  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  the  lady  who  presided  at 

tomnament. 

>)  jSocA;— the  shoe  worn  by  the  Roman  comedians ;  here  put  for  comedy  itself. 

{)  Bout — a  fold  or  twist. 

i)  The  melting  voice,  8fc,—i.  e. "  As  the  voice  of  the  singer  runs  through  the  mani- 

[  mazes  or  intricacies  of  sound,  all  the  chains  are  untwisted  which  imprison  and 

ui£^e  the  hidden  soul,  the  essence,  or  perfection,  ol  harmony." — Warton, 
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Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

That  Ornheus'  self  may  heave  his  head. 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give^ 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROSO.i 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys, 

Tlie  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  vou  bestead,^ 

Or  fill  the  nx6d  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 

As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gav  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners^  of  Morpheus*  train. 

(1)  //  Penseroso—"  The  thoughtful,  melancholy  man."  Both  this  poem  and  the 
preueding  were  written  before  Milton  was  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  not  dilcolt 
to  perceive  that  **  H  Penseroso  "  more  especially  embodies  the  poet's  own  expe- 
rience and  sympathies.  Seautiful  though  **L* Allegro"  is,  «II  Penseroso' is  rtiQ 
more  exquisitely  refined  and  graceful.  But  both  may  be  considered  as  master* 
pieces  of  the  poetic  art,  and  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  imitate  tbem 
has  only  served  by  the  contrast  to  enhance  the  superlative  excellence  and  beauty 
of  the  originals.  The  riches  of  the  present  poem  are  glanced  at  in  the  fallowing 
synopsis : — ^*  The  portrait  of  contemplation,"  says  Dr.  Symmons ;  « the  addreee 
to  Philomel;  the  image  of  the  moon,  wandering  through  heaven's  pathless  my; 
the  slow  swinging  of  the  curfew  over  some  wide-watered  shore ;  tiie  flaming  of 
the  night-lamp  in  some  lonely  tower ;  the  unsphering  of  the  s^rit  of  Hato  to 
disclose  the  residence  of  the  unbodied  soul ;  the  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves; 
the  mysterious  dream  by  the  murmuring  waters ;  the  sweet  music  of  ^e  ficiatdly 
spirit  of  the  wood;  the  pale  and  studious  cloister;  the  religions  li^  throws 
through  the  storied  windows;  the  pealing  organ,  and  Anally,  the  peacefd 
hermitage,  form  together  such  a  mass  of  poetic  imagery  as  was  never  beCon 
crowded  into  an  equal  space ;  the  impression  made  by  it  on  the  imaginatioo  is  to 
be  felt,  and  not  explained." 

(2)  Bestead — avail. 

(3)  Pennon«r«— attendants,  retinob. 
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But  haQ,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister^  might  beseem ; 
Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen^  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended : 
Tet  thou  art  liigher  far  descended : 
Thee,  bright-haired^  Vesta,  long  of  yore. 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 
His  daughter  she— in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain — 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 
Whilst  yet*  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn,^ 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawti. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

)  Memnon^s  sister — ».  e,  **  An  Ethiopian  princess,  or  sable  beauty.     This  lady 

creation  of  the  poet.'* — Dunster, 

)  Starred  Ethiop  gueen— Cassiope  or  Cassiopea,  who  pretended  to  vie  with  the 

aids  in  beauty;— ctorred  because  she  was  transformed  into  the  constellation 

2h  bears  her  name. 

I)  TheBf  hright-havred,  ^c.—i.  e,  says  Warton,  **  Melancholy  is  the  daughter  of 

ins,  which  is  typified  by  the  bright-haired  goddess  of  the  eternal  fire.    Satum^ 

father,  is  the  god  of  saturnine  disposition,  of  pensive  and  gloomy  minds." 

t)  Whilst  yet,  Sfc—i,  e.  before  Jupiter  rebelled  against  his  father. 

)  Cffprus  laum—H  fine  fabric  made  at  Cyprus ;  generally,  but  not  always,  of  a 

k  colour.    Some  read  **  cypress ''  in  reference  to  the  slurub  so  called,  which  is 

dark  hue. 
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With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Tiiou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft^  with  gpds  doth  diet. 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure : 
But  first,  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring. 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne,* 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist^  slong, 
*Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song; 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks*  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak. 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  !^ 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Biding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way  i 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oit,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 


(1)  Spare  Fast,  that  oft,  8fc,—To  imply  that  temperance  is  favourable  to  poetkil 
enthusiasm. 

(2)  The  fiery-wheeled  throne— ihe  throne  of  God  or  Providence,  guided  by  cslni 
and  comprehensive  forethought. 

(8)  ^wt— hushed ;  the  same  as  <*  whist"  ( S«e  note  4,  p.  295.)  Sir  E.  Bcy^ 
thus  speaks  of  this  and  the  seventeen  foUovTing  lines :  **  There  is  a  q^  !■  ^ 
(this  passage)  which  goes  far  beyond  mere  description,  it  is  the  Tcry  perfieetioi 
of  ideal,  and  picturesque,  and  contemplative  poetry." 

(4)  Cynthia  checks^  ^c.—4,  e.  the  Moon  stops  to  hear  the  nightingale. 

(6)  Coleridge  blames  Milton  for  speaking  of  the  nightingale  as  **  melandM^t* 
he  calls  it  the  "  merry  nightingale.'' 
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Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  :l 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed^  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  earth ; 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear,3 
With  thrice-great  Hermes ;  or  unsphere 
The  spirit*  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  bold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook ; 
And  of  those^  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true6  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy? 
In  sceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  Ime, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ; 
Or  what  (though  rare^)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage.® 


I)  Observe  the  peculiar  aptness  of  every  word  in  this  line,  and  the  mvailo  of 

rhythm  when  read  alond. 

))  Bemoved— remote,  unfrequented. 

))  Ovt-watcA  the  Bear,  Ac.—i.  e,  study  till  past  midnight  the  works  of  Hermes 

imegistus  (the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians),  or  of  Plato. 

I)  Unsphere  the  spirit,  ^c— Awake  it  from  its  sphere  or  mansion,  and  bid  it 

me  ^^ere  the  soul  goes  when  it  leaves  the  body. 

\)  And  of,  Acr-i.  e.  **  unfold,"  or  give  me  information  of,  or  concerning  those 

ions,  &o.    The  construction  here  is  very  peculiar. 

))  Hath  a  truCf  Sfc,—u  e.  works  or  co-operates,  with  planetary  or  elemental 

nences. 

r)  Gorgeous  tragedy,  8fc. — t.  e.  the  famous  tragedies  of  the  Oreeks,  founded, 

erally,  on  the  distresses  of  kings ;  pall  here  means,  a  flowing  robe. 

J)  Though  rare—**  Just  glancing  at  Shakspere."— ^urrf. 

))  Buskined  stage— the  Imskin  symbolises  tragedy,  as  the  sock  does  comedy. 

3  note  6,  p.  809.) 
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Bd,  O  sid  rireiii,  that  thy  power 
Mkii  nise  Muscos^  from  ii&  bower ! 
C^'aii  ibe  sool  of  Orpheus  sing 
Saie±  noies,  as,  waiUed  to  the  string, 
Dirrw  xroB  teus  down  Pinto's  cheek, 
Ana  BSQf  beH  grant  what  lore  did  seeL 
O  dkl:  i:p  Lisi  that  left'  half4Qld 
1^  st^vT  of  Camboscan  bold. 
Of  dir.Tnl.  and  of  Algaisife, 
Am  wiio  had  Canaee  to  wife, 
Tian  owud  the  Tirtnoos  ring  and  glass ; 
Azki  c£  \ht  wQDdroos  horse  of  Ivass, 
Oa  wiich  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
Abs  if  afight  c^se*  great  hards  beside 
In  sa£e  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  toumers,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  foresis  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant*  than  meets  the  ear. 

Tms.  Night,^  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Td  ciril-^uned^  mora  appear ; 
Nc4  tzS^ed  and  frounced*  as  she  was  wont 
W:;*i  liic  Aitic  bojr*  to  hunt. 
But  kezcbeft  in  a  comely  dcmd, 
Wriie  rockin?  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  usbepKi  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Eliding  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute-drops^  £t>m  off  the  eaves. 


(1'  lnttrK»—«  cewe£rK»d  Greek  poet  vtese  wotks  are  lost. 

\T  Ihm  ziat  lefu  ^r. — C2uac«r.  Tbe  story  may  be  foand  in  flie  eztnds  frtn 
thax  pc«t,  pft.  34S — 2S1.  Spenaer  endeaToored  to  complete  it  in  tbe  **FMrie 
QoeeDe,*  book  ir.  B  is  dificulx  to  see  the  pn^dety  of  this  reference  to  a  ftofj 
vlikli  is  rKlher  nmantic  and  fsncifal  than  sad. 

(S)  A»d  if  amghx  eae,  dc — t.  c  O  moonifiil  Tiigin,  relate  to  me  anytiring  ebe 
that  great  bards,  kc    He  here  refers  to  ^nao-and  the  Taeiie  Qoeoie.'' 

(4)  Wkere  wton  is  wteamt,  ^c — In  reference  to  the  aU^oriGal  meanii^  of  ^ 


^)  71btt,JN^At,4'c— **  Hitherto  we  hare  seen  tbe  nig^frf  the  mdancbolyiBiB; 
here  his  day  commeneea.^* — Warttm, 
(8)  GmlrmaUd    Bobcriy  attired,  not  splendidly  adorned,  aa  in  **]/A]kgro.' 

(7)  THeked  aMd/rmmeed—dieBaed.  and  frizzle^  or  coiled. 

(8)  Attie  boy — Oqihahis,  with  idiom  Anrora  fell  in  lo^e  as  he  was  hmitiqf* 

(9)  Jtinute^op*    drope  falling  at interrals,  as  we  eay»ttitirfe.^Km, 
bells. 
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And,  when  the  son  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 

To  arcbea  walks  of  t\nlight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 

Of  pine,  or  monumental^  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heav^  stroke,    . 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh,^ 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  smg. 

And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy  feathered  Sleep : 

And  let  some  strange,^  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 

Softly  on  my  eyeUds  laid : 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  tLe  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters'  pale,* 
And  love  the  liigh-embow^d  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof,* 

(1)  Jtfbnumento/— perhaps  so  called  from  the  great  age  to  which  the  oak  lives ; 
■nrviving,  as  it  were,  like  a  monument  of  bygone  times. 

(2)  Honeyed  Mgh—Mm  is  slightly  incorrect :  the  bee  collects  honey  in  a  bag, 
and  wax  on  its  thi£^ 

(3)  Let  some  atrange^  ^c.-^,  e.  let  some  strange,  mysterious  dream  wave  at  or 
nurtle  the  wings  of  Sleep  with  an  airy  stream  of  visionary  figures,  vividly  por- 
tiayed  to  my  fancy.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  Jonson^  song  <*  To  Fancy,  at  Night."  (See  p.  173.)  Statins,  in  his 
teantiful  soliloquy  to  Sleep  (**  Ad  Somnum  "),  speaks  of  the  feathers  of  sleep— 

**Neo  ne  totas  infundere  pennas 
Luminibus  compello  meis.'' 

(4)  Pale— 4Mb  may  mean  either  as  an  adjective  dim,  or  shaded ;  (nr  as  a  substan- 
tive, the  pale,  or  enclosure,  of  the  cloister. 

(6)  Massy  proof— i.  e.  massy  and  proof,  or  inmiovable.  This  explanation  seems 
fiartifled,  as  Dr.  Mant  remarks,  by  the  parallel  expression  used  by  Milton  in 
«  Samson  Agonistes,"  where  he  speaks  (rf  a  **  frock  of  mail"  being  **  adamantean 
pfOoC"  that  is  adamantean  and  proof,  or  impenetrable. 
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And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  reJi^ous  light. 

There  let  the  peahng  organ  blow 

To  the  fiill-voiced  quire  below. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weaiy  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitace. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  ceD, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  di^w ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attaiik 
To  somethmg  like  prophetic  strain.i 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PARADISE  LOST.2 

THE  EXGRDirTM. 

Op  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  bUssful  seat, 

(1)  Till  old  experience,  Sfc.—A.  pregnant  couplet.  The  man  of  large  eiqperieBCi 
of  the  past  ia  able  to  predict  the  future,  because  he  has  risen  from  the  oibeeivttkm 
of  particular  and  individual  facts  to  the  contemplation  of  general  truths,  vfaich 
belong  equally  to  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future.  On  the  same  principle  thfl 
Latin  word  vates  signified  prophet^  as  well  as  poet  and  priest, 

(2)  Paradise  Lost — the  most  sublime  work  of  imagination  ever  presented  to  tte 
world,  was  published  in  1667,  when  Milton  was  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  had  been 
blind  several  years  when  he  began  to  compose  it,  bnt  neither  this  calamity,  vat 
the  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived  and  suffered,  daunted  him  in  proseeatiBg 
to  its  close  a  work  wliich  he  hoped  "  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die.* 

The  calm  dignity  and  majesty  of  this  exordium  give  ns  an  exalted  idea  of  ^ 
poet's  mental  power ;  he  rises  to  the  **  height  of  his  great  argument"  with  scvo^ 
an  effort,  and  thus  at  once  assures  the  reader,  and  stamps  the  character  of  tbe 
poem. 
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Sing,  heayenly  Muse  !^  that  on  the  secret^  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

Tliat  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 

In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

Rose  out  of  chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill^ 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  (jod,^  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,^  while  it  pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.® 

And  chiefly  tnou,  0  Spimt  !  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowst ;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread. 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding?  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

SATAN  MUSTEBING  THE  BEBEL  ANGELS.® 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 

HeceoenJy  Mine— 'The  Holy  Spirit  iB  addressed  both  here  and  below  under 
rent  aspects :  here,  as  the  source  of  the  divine  poetry  of  Moses  and  David ; 
V,  as  the  source  of  spiritual  energy  and  strength. 

iSecret— in  allusion  to  the  secresy  of  the  interview  between  God  and  Moses, 
ley  proposed  to  alter  secret  to  **  sacred." 

Sion  km—ILere  stood  David's  palace,  and  thus  the  reference  to  David^s 
7  is  indicated. 

I  Oracle  qf  Goc^the  Temple. 

I  Above  the  Aonian  mount — u  e.  beyond  the  range  of  the  classical  poets. 
A  was  that  part  of  Bceotia  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon  and  the  fountaina 
2ippe  and  Hippocrtoe,  all  celebrated  haunts  of  the  Muses. 

Shyme—txom  the  Greek  pvOfio^f  measured  motion,  rhythm— verse.  (See 
1,  p.  300.) 

I  Broodinff~4he  true  meaning  of  the  word  translated  **  moved  "  in  Genesis  L  2. 
I  The  conoeption  of  Satan  is,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  poetry, 
rises  in  vague  and  indefinite  grandeur  before  the  mind,  standing  **like  a 
s,^  and  seeming  ** alone  the  antagonist  of  Heaven."  As  the  personification 
le  Spirit  of  Evil,  he  is  justly  represented  as  possessing  high  mental  energy,  a 
ig  will,  and  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  supremely  good,  fair,  and  great. 
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That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,^  extended  long  and  large^ 
Jjay  floating  many  a  rood ;  in  bulk  as  hu^ 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,^  or  Earth-bdm,  that  warred  on  Jove^ 
Briareos,  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus^  held ;  or  that  sea-beast 
Ijeyiathan,4  which  Grod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest,^  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  Dackward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  virith  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  oumed 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire. 

His  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist*  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  Valdamo,7  to  descry  new  lands, 
Bivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear — ^to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,8  were  but  a  wand — 

(1)  Prone  on  the  flood,  ^c— The  numerous  monosyllables  in  this  and  the  vA 
line,  detain  the  voice  in  reading,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  sense  throng  the  aooid. 

(2)  Ittantan— According  to  the  mythology  it  was  the  giants,  and  not  the  TStiK^ 
**  tiiat  warred  on  Jove." 

(3)  Ancient  Tarsus — ^Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor. 

(4)  Leviaihan — In  Job  this  word  means  the  crocodile,  but  here  the  whale. 

(5)  Created  hugest^  8fc.—^'  What  a  force  of  imagination,"  says  Hazlitt,  t'is  dim 
in  this  expression !  What  an  idea  it  conveys  of  that  hugest  of  oreated  bdngs,  u 
if  it  shrunk  up  the  ocean  to  a  stream.  Force  of  style  is  one  of  Milton^  greatait 
excellences." 

(6)  TVucan  artist- Galileo,  the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  "optic  gjav,"* 
telescope. 

(7)  FaMar7u>— Val  d' Amo— Vale  of  Amo.    Florence  is  seated  in  the  bosom  of 

the  Val  d'  Amo. 

(8)  Ammiral—ihe  admiral's  ship;  any  large  ship.  Some  derive  this  word  frm 
the  easteixt  title,  Enur 
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He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  marie ;  not  like  those  steps 

On  heaven's  azure :  and  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire  : 

Nathless^  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

His  legions,^  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Yallombrosa,^  where  the  Etrurian  shades 

High  overarched  embower ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed^ 

Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 

Bosiris^  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Groshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn, 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded : — 

"Princes,  potentates. 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost. 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits ! — or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 


(1)  JVatAZess-Hievertheless. 

(2)  Called  his  legions^  8(c. — ^^Jf  there  is  one  circumstance  more  than  another 
'hkib.  aets  him  [Milton]  above  Virgil  and  Homer,  it  is  this,  that  he  takes  more 
iolent  possession  of  the  mind  of  his  reader,  by  crowding  upon  him  a  phalanx 
!  thick-coming  thoughts.  Satan's  legions  lie  entranced  upon  the  sea  of  fire, 
iiick  as  the  leaves  in  the  brooks  of  Vallombrosa.*  Here  another  poet  might 
ive  ended.  Not  so  Milton : — ^they  are,  moreover,  like  the  scattered  sedge  on 
ke  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  when  Orion  hath  vexed  it  with  fierce  winds.  Still 
nnething  is  wanted,  not  to  complete  the  simile,  but  to  overwhelm  the  reader ; — 
id  in  throng  Busiris  and  the  Memphian  chivalry,  and  floating  carcases,  and 
x)ken  chariot  wheels."—  Quarterly  BeoieWy  voL  xxxvi.  p.  56. 

(8)  VcUlombrosa—from.  the  Latin  Vallis  umbrosa^  shady  vale,  a  valley  in 
Qscany. 

(4)  Orion  armed,  Sfc.—**  Orion  is  a  constellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an 
cmed  man,  and  supposed  to  be  attended  with  stormy  weather." — Newton. 

(5)  Busiris,  8fc. — ^Milton  thus  styles,  not  without  authority,  Pharaoh  and  his 
Drsemen,  who  pursued  the  Israelites  per^iously,  since  he  had  previously  agreed 
»  allow  them  to  depart  unmolested. 
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Your  wearied  virtue,^  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  you  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  serapli  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven  gates  discern 
The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake ! — arise ! — or  be  for  ever  fallen ! " 

They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  spruoi; 
Upon  the  win^ :  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleepmg  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Bouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive^  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel; 
Yet  to3  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping*  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile : 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen. 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires ; 
Till,  as  a  signal^  given,  the  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  sultan,  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain ; 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Ehene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands. 
Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band, 

(1)  Virtue— aa  the  Latin  virtue— courage,  strength. 

(2)  Nor  did  they  not  perceive— &  Latinism  for,  they  did  perceive. 

(3)  Yet  to,  Ac, — *''  To  obey  to  "  is  frequently  found  in  our  old  aathonk 

(4)  Warping— 9k  sea  term— working  laboriously  forward,  with  a  sort  of  lidMl 
motion. 

(5)  Ax  a  gignal—Axio\3i&c  reading  is,  *'  at  a  signal  given.'*    If  that  girea  ia  tfei 
text  is  correct,  the  spear  of  Satan  itself  gave  the  signal,  which  ia  more  poetieiL 
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The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste,  where  stood 

Their  ^reat  commander ;  godlike  shapes,  and  forms 

Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 

And  powers  that  erst^  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ; 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased, 

By  their  rebellion,  from  the  Book  of  Infe. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp  ;^  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
I^ot  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself ;  which^  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue ;  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
ISoon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  Dore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispellea  their  fears : 
Then  straight  commands,  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  tnunpets  loud  and  clarions,^  be  upreared 
His  migutv  standard :  that  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  flittering  staff  unfurled^ 
The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  nigh  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gjems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed. 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
I^righted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  au-. 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  elms 
Appeared,  and  serried^  shields  in  thick  array 

(1)  Ent—OT  erestt  superlative  of  Anglo-Saxon  «r,  before. 

(2)  Damp — depressed,  dispirited. 

(3)  Which— -yvhich  circumstance — ^t.  e.  the  twofold  expression  of  their  count^> 
ices,  cast  on  his  like  doubtful  hue. 

(4)  CZarumr— from  the  Latin  damSf  clear — a  clear-sounding,  shrill  kind  of 
impet 

(5)  Unfurledy  Ac,  —  Addison  particularly  mentions  AzazePs  unfurling  the 
tmdard,  and  the  shout  of  the  rebel  angels,  as  **  wondeifully  poetical,  and  in- 
ancee  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the  author.** 

(6)  Semed — from  the  French  server,  to  lock— locked,  or  clasped  together. 

Y 
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Of  iepck^  nuBCKonble :  awn  thfj  man 
Ia  pottct  pkakiix  to  iht  Donan  moocP 
Of  iasa  lod  soft  recorden  ^  sndi  as  raised 
To  heissi  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Amhi^  to  battle ;  and,  instesd  of  rage, 
Deiibenie  raloor  breathed,  fins  and  unmoTcd 
Wiik  drewi  of  death  to  Hi^t  or  fool  retreat : 
Nor  TOitziig  pover  to  mitisate  and  swage 
With  soMemn  toacbes  troaUed  thoogfats,  and  chase 
Auevishy  and  doabt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain» 
From  moctal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  tiiej, 
Bcemthfng  united  force,  with  fix4d  thought 
Mored  oa  in  silence  to  soft  pqpes,  that  charmed 
Thar  painful  seeps  o'er  the  Dumt  soil;  and  now, 
Adfanced  in  Tiew  theT  stand,  a  horrid*  fincmt 
Of  drcadfol  length  ancl  danling  arms,  in  goise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered'  spear  and  diield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.    He  throogh  the  arm6d  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eje,  and  soon  travdrse* 
The  whole  battalion  fiews^  their  order  due. 
Their  risages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength. 
Glories :  (or  nerer,  since  created  man,' 
Met  such  embodied  force. 

He,  above^  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

(1)  Of  depth,  ^ci—Tbtb  rhjthmical  bet  of  fliia  rerae  is  rptiniM*«W6.  TlMiPart 
"immeMmmble"  doses  ttie  sentmce  most  fitly,  sod  gives  occasioa  fer  t|nB^ 
wliidi  hofwefei  is  Mwn  broken  by  the  commencemeot  of  the  mareh.  Ike  irarit 
**  anon  tiiey  xDare,"  &c..  not  only  describe,  bat  represent  the  movemeiit 

(3)  />oriia«si«)rf— "There  seems  to  hare  been  three prindpsl  modes  or  msMiiTW 
among  the  ancients :  the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Dorian.  The  lydtia 
was  the  most  dolefol,  the  Phrygian  was  the  most  sprightly,  and  the  Soriu  tlis 
most  grave  and  majestic."— iVnctoii. 

(3)  Beeorders    pipes,  flageolets. 

(4)  Horrid—An  the  Latin  sense — bristling. 

(5)  Ordered— ivi  regular  order,  or  equipment. 

(6)  IVooerts— transversely,  obliqnely. 

(7)  Since  created  man— a  Latinism— since  man  was  created,  or,  sinoe  tt» 
creation  of  man. 

(8)  He  above,  ^c.—**  There  is  no  sin^^e  passage,"  saya  Addison,  « in  tiie  iih# 
poem  worked  op  to  a  greater  sublimity  than  that  wherein  hia  [jSatan%]  penon  ift 
described  in  those  celebrated  lines.  He  above,  ftc." 
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Stood  like  a  tower  ;^  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
AQ  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,^  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  oeams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
Li  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twiHght  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs ;  darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archan^l :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched ;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  (3  remorse  and  passion,^  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime — ^the  followers  rather — 

S?ar  other  once  beheld  in  bliss !)  condemned 
or  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 
MiUions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced^ 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt ;  yet  faithful*  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  withered :  as  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  lus  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth :  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

(1)  Ukt  a  tower— It  may  be  observecl,  that  do  possible  limitation  of  Satan^ 
jmffnMjmM  could  have  equalled  the  effect  produced  by  the  indefiniteness  of  this 
aage. 

(2)  At  when  the  <im,  ^c. — **  The  fallen  archangel  is  compared  to  the  son  when 
e  shines  through  the  horizontal,  misty  air,  shorn  of  his  beams ;  this  is  a  splendid 
ictnre  in  itself ;  but  Milton  does  not  think  it  enough ;  he  presses  on  with  another 
lagnillcent  feature,  the  eclipse.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  concomitant  horrors  of  the 
iBMters  it  is  believed  to  portend— perplexity  to  monarchs,  and  revolution  to 
atiooS'Hire  superadded,  and  then  *  the  charm^s  wound  up.^ " — Quarterli/  Bevieto, 

(8)  Passion— feeling,  sympathy. 

(4)  Anurced — deprived,  as  a  punishment. 

(5)  Yet  faithfiU—i.  e.  to  behold  how  faithful  they  stood,  though  they  were 
nniahed  for  his  fault. 
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Row  like  ftn  rr'talation,  with  the  sound 

Of  d:ijcec  sTTCDh'3iiies  and  Toioes  sweet ; 

Boils  like  a  tezpLe,  where,  pOasters^  round 

Were  set,  acd  Doric  piOan,  OTerlaid 

Whh  golden  architrare  ;^  nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  frjo^j^  with  bossT  scolptnies  graren; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gokL    )(ot  Habjlon, 

Nor  creat  Akairo,  such  magnificenoe 

Eqni&ed  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 

Bdns  or  Sefapis,^  their  gods,  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  Inxurj.    The  MflMiHiwg  pile 

Stood  fixed^  her  statelr  height :  and  straight  the  doon^ 

Openine  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  ner  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement    From  the  archdd  root 

Pendent  bj  snbtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,^  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.    The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  entered ;  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect :  lus  hand  was  ciown 

In  heaven  bj  many  a  towered  structure  high. 

Where  sceptred  angels  held  their  residence, 

And  sat  as  princes ;  whom  the  supreme  King 

Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 

Each  to  his  hienurchj,  the  orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 

In  ancient  Ghreece ;  and  in  Ausonian  lands 

Men  called  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  fell 

Erom  heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

(1)  PiUutert,  arckUraiDe,  ^.— These  aichitectaral  terms  may  be  flmi  bdc^ 
ez]^lained  '.r—pdagten,  pOlars  jotting  out  firom  the  wall ;  ar^itrave,  tte  dod 
besm  resting  immediatdy  on  the  column ;  frieze^  the  part  between  the  vdiiUi** 
and  cornice  of  a  column. 

(2)  Serapis—ttie  usual  quantity  of  this  word  is  Seri^^ 

(3)  St4Jod  fixed,  Ac-^UxA  (with)  her  stately  height  (now)  fixed. 

(4)  Cresset— Irani,  the  French  croisette.,  a  little  cross,  beouise  beaoooi  hsdi** 
dently  crosses  on  their  tops — any  great  light  set  on  high. 

(6)  Ausonian  kmd^ltely. 
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Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day ;  and  with  the  settmg  sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star. 

On  Lemnos,  the  iBgean  isle :  thus  they  relate, 

Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 

FeU  long  before :  nor  aught  availed  bim  now 

To  have  built  in  heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  'scape 

By  all  his  engmes,  but  was  headlong  sent 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  m  hell. 

Meanwhile,  the  win^^  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovereign  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Fandemonium,^  the  hi^h  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers ;  their  summons  called 
¥rom  every  band  and  squared  regiment. 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came. 
Attended :  all  access  was  thronged ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  covered  field,*  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim^  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance). 
Thick  swarmed,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
Brushed^  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.    As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides. 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, " 
New  rubbed  with  balm,  expatiate,^  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs :  so  thick  the  aery  crowd 
Swarmed,  and  were  straitened ;  till,  the  signal  given. 
Behold  a  wonder !    They  but  now  who  seemed 


(1)  Rmdemonitem— from,  the  Oreek  navi  every,  and  5<ufioviov,  a  demon— the 
endezvonB  of  all  the  demons. 

(2)  Oonered  field— u  e,  enclosed  or  listed  field— the  lista. 
(8)  iteim— Pagan.    (See  p.  74,  note  3.) 

'  (4)  Brvuhed—Th\B  line,  by  the  abundance  of  sibilants,  aptly  illustrates  the 
idbjdQt. 
(6)  Ebtpatiate—nsigt  at  large,  traverse  to  and  fro. 
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in  faBETKSs  to  SQqnss  eaitk's  gimt  sons, 

Nov  less  thin  si&iHest  dwai^  in  nuiow  room 

Throcf  nnmberiess,  like  tint  pigmean  nee 

Bejucia  tiie  Indiin  mount ;  or  fiuir  elTes, 

Wlok  midnigiit  lerels  br  a  forest  side 

Or  founrsin,  some  bebted  peasant  seesi. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  oreihead  the  moon 

Sits  arixtress,^  and  nearer  to  the  earth* 

Wheels  her  pale  ooorse ;  ther,  on  their  mirth  and  dann 

Intent,  with  jocund  mnsick  charm  his  ear ; 

At  ODoe  with  jot  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduced  their  shapes  immemse,  and  were  at  large,' 

Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  eourt.    But  £ur  within. 

And  in  their  own  dimensions^  like  themselfes. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  oondaTe  sat ; 

A  thousand  deDu-gods  on  gcdden  seats. 

Frequent^  and  full    Alter  short  silence  then. 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

ADDRESS  TO  U6HT.* 

Hail,  bolj  Light !  offspring  of  heaven's  fir8t4xffn, 
Or  of  the  Eternal?  co-eternal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  ueTcr  but  in  unapproacked  light 

(1)  ArbUreu — witness,  fpecUtresB. 

(2)  Nearer  to  tkt  earth— m  allasioo  to  the  enperetitioiiB  notion  of  iritAH  vA 
&Met  haTing  the  power  of  drawing  down  the  moon  towards  the  eaitii. 

(3)  At  larye—el  liberty,  without  restraint. 

(4)  Im  their  own  dimeiaums,  4^— Addison  particolariy  admires  the  ingonkyc' 
the  poet  in  fx^terving  the  natural  dimeniH«wH  of  the  chiefs,  while  Hmm  d  ^ 
common  crowd  are  oontracted. 

(5)  Frequent — in  the  Latin  sense— crowded. 

(6)  *« Paradise  Lost,"  book  iii.  **Oiir  amhor*»  address  to  Light,  and  Iomb- 
tation  of  his  own  blindness,  may  perhaps  be  censured  as  an  excresoeofle  <v 
digression  not  agreeable  to  the  rales  of  ejnc  poetxy:  but  yet  this  is  so  charmMg* 
part  of  the  poem  that  the  most  critical  reader,  I  imagine,  cannot  widi  it  va« 
omitted.  One  is  even  pleased  with  a  faolt,  if  it  be  a  fiuilt,  that  is  the  ooc«ifln<' 
so  many  beauties,  and  acquaints  us  so  much  with  the  drcumstaaces  and  ckir 
racter  of  the  author.**— iVincton. 

(7)  Or  of  the  Eternal,  Ae.—i.  e.  '*  or  may  I  without  blame  call  (**  expreBs")  <*" 
the  co-eternal  beam  of  the  eternal  God?  "— iVeioton. 
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Dwelt  from  eteinitj,  dwelt  then  In  thee, 

Bright  effluence^  of  bright  essence  incretXe. 

Or  hear'st  thoa  rather^  pore  ethereal  stream. 

Whose  fountain  idio  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  sun. 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert ;  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool ;'  though  long  detained 

In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 

Through  utter^  and  thh)ugh  middle  darkness  borne. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre^ 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 

Though  hard  and  rare  :^  thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roil  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene^'  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shack  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  tfie  love  of  sacred  son^ ;  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks?  beneath, 

That  wash  thj  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget^ 

Those  other  twO^  equalled  with  me  in  (ate, 

;i)  Bright  effluencct  4'^— **  Thoa  bright  cverflowing  of  that  bright,  uncreated, 

f-ezistent  being."— ^ieAarctMm. 

[2)  Or  hear'st  thou  rather— tk  pure  Lotinism— dost  thou  delight  rather  to  be 

aedf 

[S)  Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  ^c—i,  e,  having  escaped  from  describing  the 

ndng  lake  in  the  first  book,  and  Chaos  and  Night  in  the  second  book. 

[4)  Through  utter,  8(C.—4.  e.  through  heli,  and  the  great  gulf  between  heaven 
dhelL 

[5)  Hard  and  rare— difficult  and  seldom  achieved. 

[6)  Drop  serene^  ^c— In  reference  to  the  giMa  terena,  **drop  serene,'  or  amau- 
lis,  as  it  is  now  called,  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

[7)  Broo/a—Ke^Km.  and  Siloam. 

[8)  NorsomettTnesforget—u  e,  sometimes  remember;  nor  being  here, in  imitation 
the  Latin  idiom,  equivalent  to,  and  not, 

[9)  Those  other  tti;a— Milton  speaks  of  twoj  and  then  names  /(mr.^Newton*s 
planation  is,  "Though  he  mentions  four,  yet  there  are  two  whom  he  particularly 
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So  were  I  equalled  with  them  m  renown. 
Blind  Tbsmjris,  and  blind  Mmmides,! 
And  Tiresias,)  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntair  more 
Harmonious  numbers ;'  as  the  wakenil  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus,  with  the  jear 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  Temal  bloom  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during  daric 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  o£^  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  uniTersal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 
And  wisdom^  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  ul  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Pur^  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Satan's  meeting  with  xtbiel  in  the  sx7N.^ 

He  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 
The  same  which  John  saw<s  also  in  the  sun : 
His  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightness  hid: 

desfres  to  resemble ;  and  those  he  distingaishes  both  with  the  epithet  <  blind*  t» 
make  the  likeness  more  striking."  He  adds,  *<It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  MittoA 
had  intended  at  first  to  mention  only  these  two,  and  then  currente  eaUmo^ 
added  the  two  others.** 

(1)  JdiBonides — Homer,  so  called  from  Mseonia,  the  supposed  place  of  liis  lin^ 

(2)  And  Hresias,  8fc. — ^Dr.  Pearce  proposes  to  correct  the  fialse  aeoent  ia 
this  line,  by  making  *<  Tiresias  **  and  **  Phineos  **  change  places. 

(3)  Thoughts  that  voluntary^  8fc — ^This,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  periop* 
one  of  the  best  definitions  of  poetry  that  could  be  fiamed. 

(4)  And  wisdom^  S^c. — ^t.  e.  and  presented  toith  wisdom,  enfeebled  and  dispazaged; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  this  is  an  instance  of  the  nominative  absolute,  toisdom  bang^  fte> 

(6)  *<  Paradise  Lost,*'  book  iii.  **The  figures  introdaced  here,*  remnb 
Hazlitt,  <<  have  all  the  elegance  and  precision  of  a  Greek  statue ;  glossy  toA 
impurpled,  tinged  with  golden  light.** 

(6)  John  saw — ^  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun.**    Her.  xbc  17. 
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Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar^ 

Circled  his  head ;  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

lUnstrious^  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings, 

Lay  waving  round :  on  some  great  charge  employed 

He  seemed,  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  Spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 

His  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  woe.* 

But  first  he  casts^  to  change  ms  proper  shape. 

Which  else  mi^ht  work  him  danger  or  delay : 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub^  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,6  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

Suitable  grace  difPused,  so  well  he  feigned : 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  played ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold ; 

His  habit^  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 

Before  his  decent  steps^  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  uniieard ;  the  angel  bright. 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned. 

Admonished  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 

Stand  readv  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes^ 

That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  th'  earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry. 

O'er  sea  and  land. 

[1)  Tlor— tiara,  or  diadem— the  ornamental  head-dress  of  Eastern  princes. 

(2)  Mbatrious—bnghtf  glossy. 

(8)  Our  beginning  looe— the  first  cause  of  woe  to  us — a  Latinisni. 

(4)  Outo— casts  in  his  mind,  contrives  a  plan. 

(6)  Stripling  cherub^  Sfc — "  A  finer  picture  of  a  yonng  angel,"  says  Newton,. 

loold  not  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael  than  is  here  by  the  pen  of  IdOlton.'* 

(6)  J>WM»— first  or  highest  dignity. 

(7)  His  habit  succinct— i,  e.  his  robe  was  tucked  or  looped  up  for  freedom  of 
tion ;  he  was  prepared  for  motion. 

(8)  Decent— aB  the  Latin  decens,  graceful,  comely. 

(9)  His  eyes,  ^c. — **  Those  seven^  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  ran  to> 
id  fro  through  the  whole  earth.^'    Zech.  iv.  10. 
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SAtAS's  ADDRESS  TO  THB  SUV.^  ] 

O  THOU !  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  uke  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  -^  at  whose  sight  all  the  starj 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  Toice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell — how  glorious  once  abo?e  thy  sphere ! — 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition^  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  Sjng* 
Ah,  wherefore !    He  deserved  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less^  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompence,  and  pay  him  thanks. 
How  due !  vet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 

•    And  wrought  but  malice ;  hfted  up  so  high 
I  'sdained^  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  inmiense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burdensome,^  stiU  paying,  still  to  owe : 
Pointful  what  from  him  I  still  received ; 
And  understood  not  that  a  erateful  mind 
By  owin^  owes  not,  but  stiU  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged;  what  burden  then? 
Oh !  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

(1)  **  Faradise  Lost,"  book  iv.  <*The  opening  of  thia  speech  to  tbe  tmj'tKj* 
Addison,  **  is  very  bold  and  noble.  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  ascribed  to  Sitio  in 
the  wbeie  poem."  The  consummate  skill,  too,  with  which  the  poet  deseribei  flw 
•conflict  of  passions  in  the  mind  of  Satan  is  commended  by  the  same  joSkkm 
■critic. 

(2)  This  new  voorld—SiXxa.  has  now  alighted  on  earth,  and  fronai  the  topof  MfWt 
liiphates  thus  addresses  the  snn,  which  "  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower."  Dm 
rained  archangel,  the  mighty  orb  of  day,  the  lone  moontain-ammnit,  ead  tke 
■greatest  of  its  kind,  present  in  their  combination  a  magnificent  picture. 

(8)  Wane  ambition — ^worse,  because  it  led  to  daring  impiety  and  its  lettlMiaa* 

(4)  What  could  be,  8fc.—u  e.  what  service  could  be  less  hard,  &c. 

(6)  /  ^sdained—1  disdained. 

(6)  So  burdemomet  ^c—i.  e.  it  being  so  burdensome,  &c. 
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Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition.    Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  tnough  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  bat  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  armed. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  P 

Thou  hadst.    Whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what,  to  accuse. 

But  Heaven's  free  love,  dealt  equally  to  all  P 

Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since  love  or  hate. 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  1  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  P 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  belli 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

FABADISE.1 

So  on  he  fares,^  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champai^  head^ 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

(1)  <' Paradise  Lost,"  book  !▼.  This  beautiful  description  has  been  compered 
til  the  finest  specimens  of  the  same  kind,  as  Homer's  description  of  the  gardens 
Alcinous,  and  of  Calypso's  shady  grotto,  Ariosto's  of  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
iaeo*s  of  the  garden  of  Armida,  and  Mariners  of  the  garden  of  yenas,and  though 
nbtless  a  general  imitation  of  some  of  them,  is  thought  greatly  to  exceed  them 
^  In  reference  to  Milton's  power  of  delineating  external  scenery,  Macaolay 
marks  ("Edinburgh  Beview,"  voL  xliL): — "  Neither  Theocritus  nor  Aiiosto  had 
finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  external  otgects,  or 
^ed  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  song  of  nightingales, 
e  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and  the  coolness  oi  shady  fountains.  His  poetry 
Doinds  us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beantifal  as 
iryland,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  nigged  and  gigantic  elevations.  The  roses 
d  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche." 

(2)  Fores— from  the  Anglo-Saxon /a7--an,  to  go— goes.     We  have  the  same 
sment  in  "  thoroughfare  "— «.  e,  through-go. 

(3)  Champaign  heady  i^-c. — Open  top  or  table-land  of  a  steep  hiU,  whose  rough 
id  prickly  sides  were  covered  with  a  wild  growth  of  tliickets  and  bushes. 
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Aeeess  denied ;  and  OYerhead^  up  grew 

Insnpenb^  hei^t  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branciiing  palm, 

A  sjlTin  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shue  abore  shade,  a  voodj  theatre 

Of  stateliest  Tiew.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  Tezdurotts  wall^  of  Paradise  up  sprang ; 

AVluch  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round : 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goo^iliest  trees,  loaden  with  Oedrest  fruit,8 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appeared  with  gay  enamelled  colours  mixed; 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams, 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  showered  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemed 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure4  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Yemal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  desoair :  now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoUs.    As  wiien  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Moiambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabsan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 

Cheeied  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles: 

So  entertained  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 

Who  came  their  bane. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views. 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed. 

In  narrow  room.  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea^  more, 

(1)  Overhead,  &^ — i.  e.  overhead  above  these  thickets,  on  the  side  of  tte  IdQ 
likewise,  grew  the  loftiest  trees,  rising  one  above  another  like  the  sesfei  of  «» 
amphitheatre. 

{3)  F«nft(roitticiatf—».e.  a  sort  of  bank  set  with  a  green  hedge,  over  whidiAdiB 
could  look  downwards  on  Eden.  All  the  scenery  hitherto  described  is  ontaidB  d 
the  garden  itself. 

(3)  /Viot— here  used  in  the  sense  of  produce,  including  both  Mnwininn  anftMt* 

(4)  Ofpm-e^  Ssc.—Of  frequently  implies  change  of  drcomstanoea,  as  in  "] 
Lost,**  book  X.,  V.  720—**  O  miserable  of  happy.** 
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A  heaven  on  earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  iu  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretched  her  line 

From  Auran^  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings ; 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

Dwelt  in  Telassar.^    In  this  pleasant  soil 

His  far  more  pleasant  garden  Grod  ordained: 

Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind,  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Life, 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life, 

Our  death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  fast  by; — 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill ! 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 

Passed  underneath  ingidfed:  for  God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden-mould,  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which,  through^  veins 

of  porous  earth  with  kindly  tlurst  up-drawn, 

Eose  a  fresh  fountain,  and,  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell 

Down  the  steep  ^lade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams. 

Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 

And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks 

Eolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc^d  shade 

L)  Auran—i.  e.  Haran  or  CSiame,  in  Mesopotamia.  , 

i)  Telassar — See  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12. 

3)  Whichf  through,  Sfc,—i,  e.  the  water  of  the  river  being  absorbed,  it  rose  up 

3iigh  the  mound  placed  upon  it,  and  gushed  out  in  the  garden  as  a  fountain — 

eat  of  enchantment  scarcely  harmonizing  with  the  general  oharaoter  of  the 

ne,  in  which  nature  is  elevated  and  adorned,  but  not  violated. 
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Infe^jifti  t^  »joa-ude  bowers.    Thus  was  this  place 

A  iiKc^  TYziI  «n:  of  Twatmz  view; 

ur.-«^S!k'  viniee  ne&  trees  w«p4  odwoos  gmns  and  balm; 

>Jja^  -ri^se  friit,  bonuslied  with  gdklen  lind, 

:11:11c  m  iLTii*   Hesxrnn  &blcai*  true, 

1:  TTUf^  iifTs  :it>\  iai  of  ddidoQS  tsste. 

f^ecY-^::  aissi  ifcvss^  or  lerd  downs,  and  flocks 

vkacair  ue  looer  i^r^  were  interposed, 

CV  WBT  iikiek :  or  tiir  floweiT  li^ 

Ck*  icnue  iTarK«is*  '^^J  spread  her  store ; — 

Fiiwo  :c  iL  iiie.  sad  withoot  thorn  the  rose. 

■V-nXTiT  £Uf«  xilVtixvccs  erots,  and  cstcs 

v?i:  mcl  rtcessw  :*er  wixd  the  mantling*  Tine 

Lavs  ixiL  ur  tcittup  cnpe,  and  gently  creeps 

loxxzTiiafi :  aea2w'^i>,  Bumnring  waters  fiul 

IVwT  Utf  sjccif  iLjs.  dspcned,  or  in  a  lake, 

tittC  X'  ue  fra^M  bank  with  mTrtle  crowned 

Hs^  :rr$C3^  iLZTcr  kiUs,  mnite  tkeir  streams. 

rV  '^iris  liiKT  ^ojre  appir :  airs,  venial  airs, 

z^ts^axBf  'Je  sbtf-l  of  add  and  groTe,  attnne 

ritf  XRoi^ni:^  jnves:  while  nnirefsal  Fan,^ 

ExfcS  wt:x  :ae  Gnccs  and  the  Uonzs  in  dance, 

l^  ca  Uie  (nenB&I  ^^pnsg.    Not  that  £ur  fiidd 

iX  liuiii.  wiienr  PrcB^cpcoe  eatherin^  flowers, 

HiTseif  A  fi:z«r  icwer,  bj  ztoomw  ifis^ 

Wjs  wiiiereil  wiscft  cosi  Ceres  all  that  pain 

r."*  seek  ler  ^irrxu:^  the  world;  nor  that  sweet  grofe 

v>t  IXadtai;'  by  CVrnites.  uid  the  inspired 

C».TfcSfT  scrjisi.  x:s*it  wi:a  tais  "^ 


I  ti^-nws.  i?.  — *  J  At  teKB^Ckn  of  ParadiM.  the  poet 
AshokS»>  ru4  jt  MT^aa^  al  :^  dCBKCcita  of  <tktiaB  on  die  wmk^  iMctive 
g«^  ,rf  tte  £t^i«^  «^a:&  «r«  3IJC  idcpKted  Irj  the  benty  of  mafSmed  mA 
tfcei  fcHwr  ^ — Jbuiraon^ 

3   iDWjMrwi.'^tfiMt.  J-.-.— «>  *'  '*'W)ac  ai  Mil  d  the  He^periaa  gndeM  h  tiM 

.$  Wuttf  sunrn  F^jl.  4c.— ''TV  acaoto  pfrwaifted  eicijihuig.  Fn  it 
Xmc«»  d^  tis^'V  are  tite  ^wiciM  ?:<.iihm>  and  the  Hmbs  ara  the  tiSM  for  tki 

^  Hiji  If  -^  %  pv««  3<ftr  AstiiKh,  a  Sttm,  oa  Ae  banks  of  the  vm 
OnmMi;  dME«  alto  v««  tike  Gkacaaaa  spnai^  of  the  same  Mme  vtti  tktf  h 
Qiaaccv  «■!  coBCaQad  for  te  j^tiyheck  qaeUtBei^*— ^ 
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ADAM  AKD  EYE  IN  PARADISB.^ 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad. 
In  naked  majesty  seemed  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  seemed ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure 
(Severe,^  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed), 
Whence*  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  Gk>d  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 
His  fisdr  lar^  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rme ;  and  hyacinthine^  locks 
Hound  from  his  parted  forelock  manlv  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad : 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils ;  which  implied 
Subjection,^  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 
Ana  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 
Yielded^  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 

So  hand  in  hand  they  passed,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

I)  **FiinidiBe  Lost,"  book  iv.    "The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  thej 

t  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen 

;el  gaze  rxpoa  them  with  all  that  astonishment  and  those  emotiona  of  envy,  in 

ich  he  is  represented.**— ^(^iti«on. 

3)  Severe^  S^c^—i,  e,  strict,  but  yet  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  children ; 

^noting,"  says  Dr.  Pearce, "  a  reverence  rather  than  fear  of  the  Deity.** 

))  Whence,  8fc, — ^t.  e.  from  the  truth,  wisdom,  and  holiness  just  mentioned, 

ich,  Dr.  Pearce  remarks,  **  are   qualities  that  give  to  magistrates  *  true 

hority,*  that  proper  authority  which  they  may  want  who  yet  have  legal 

bority." 

1)  Byacinthxne^&  classical  epithet,  denoting  black  or  dark  brown  chestnut. 

5)  Which  implied  subjection — ^in  reference  to  I  Cor.  xi.  10 :  **  the  woman  oug^ 
tiave  power  on  her  head,**  where  the  word  k^ovffiav  is  interpreted  in  the 
rgin,  **a  covering,**  a  sign  that  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  husband. 

6)  Yielded,  8[c,  —i-  e.  when  yielded  by  her,  &c. 


Adoi  the  goodbest^  of  mtm  snee  bon 

His  socs ;  t^  £urest  oC  her  daogfaften  Eve. 

Under  a  toft  oC  shide  tint  on  a  green 

Stood  vtdspenne  soft,  bj  a  fresh  foanftam-side 

Ther  sat  them  <&«ii ;  and  after  no  more  toQ 

Of  xHmoi  sveet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 

To  reoommend  oool  zephyr,  and  made  eiae 

M<ne  easT,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 

More  gntefol,  to  their  supper  fruits  tfaej  §d^ 

Nectanne'  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  side-long  as  thej  »t  rechne^ 

On  the  soft  downj  \nnk  damasked  with  flowers. 

The  saTooiT  pulp  thej  chew,  and  in  the  rind. 

Still  as  thej  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

About  them  frisking  plajed 

AH  beasts  of  the  eartn,  since  wild,  and  of  aD  chaoe 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den : 

Sporting  the  Hon  nunped,^  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards. 

Gamboled  before  them ;  the  nnw&eldj  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  uid  wreathed 

His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  slj 

Tasinnating  wore  with  Gordian^  twine 

His  braiden  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gare  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grass 

Couched,  and  now  filled  with  pasture  gasing  sat. 

Or  bedward  ruminating;*  for  the  sun. 

Declined,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 

To  the  ocean  isles,?  and  in  the  ascending  scale* 

Of  heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose. 


(1)  Adam  the  ffoodliestf  4v<— The  saperiatiTe  is  hoe  aaedfor  fhe  oompvativB^tf 
flom^jmes  in  Greek.  Themeaningof  coarse  is  that  Adain  was  a  haodaooierBaB 
than  any  of  his  sons,  and  Eve  fairo:  than  any  of  her  daoj^itenk 

(2)  Neetarine—^B  sweet  as  nectar. 

(3)  BecttN«— reclining. 

(4)  Bampedr—^  Stood  on  his  two  hinder  legs  in  the  poatnre  of  climbo^;  froai 
the  French  romper,  to  climb.  In  heraldry,  a  lion  in  thia  attitade  ia  si^  to  b* 
rampantJ'^Bichardson. 

(5)  Wcve  with  Gordian,  ^c.—Wove  Mb  twisted  tail  into  a  complicated  bEaid,Iika 
the  famous  Oocdian  knot 

(€)  Bedward  ruminating—**  Chewing  the  end  before  they  go  to  TcAJ^—Bumu 

(7)  Ocean  u2ef— the  islands  in  the  western  ocean. 

(8)  The  ascending  scale,  Sfc. —A  metaphor  for  the  changea  of  day  and  r^^  v^ 
like  a  balance,  the  one  ascended  as  the  other  sank. 
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EVENING  IN  PARADISE. 

Now  came^  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant^  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Eising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw : 
When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  "  Fair  consort  I  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest 
Mind  us  of  Hke  repose ;  since  Grod  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep,^ 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyeUds.    Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Kove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  wldch  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  domgs  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  Hght,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,^  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  tueir  wanton  growth : 

L)  Ifow  came,  4'^.—"  Words  cannot  famish  oat  a  more  lovely  description.  Tlie 
fttest  poets  in  all  ages  have,  as  it  were,  vied  with  one  another  in  their  descrip- 
iB  of  evening  and  night ;  but  for  the  variety  of  numbers  and  pleasing  images, 
now  of  nothing  parallel  or  comparable  to  this  to  be  found  among  all  the 
urores  of  ancient  or  modem  poetry."— A<ni;ton. 
i)  jDescont— a  song  with  various  modulations. 

i)  The  timely  dew  of  sleep— ^*  Bid  not  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  keep  the  mind 
lice,  the  words  would  lull  the  reader  insensibly."— /ZicAarrffos. 
i)  Manurinff — ^firom  the  French  manaevaorer^  to  work  with  the  hands— manual 
)ur ; — a  very  unusual  sense  of  the  word. 
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These  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums. 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest." 

To  whom  thus  £Te,  with  perfect  beauty  adorned; 
"  My  author^  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st. 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains. 
God  IS  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conyersing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons^  and  their  change — all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breaths  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm^  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  firuit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
Witli  this  her  solemn  bird,^  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  or  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evenmg  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet.'* 

THE  MOENINO  HTMN  IN  PAKADISE.® 

"These  are^  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 

^1)  Author— hecaaae  "Ere  was  made  ont  of  Adam. 

(2)  Secuons—ihe  different  periods  and  changes  of  the  day,  not  of  the  year;  tUi 
sense  is  determined  by  the  lines  that  follow. 

(3)  Sweet  is  the  breathy  8fc. — ^Addison  remarks  that  **  the  variety  of  imagesinthii 
passage  is  infinitely  pleasing,"  and  that  **the  recapitulation  of  each  image,  wiAs 
little  vaiying  of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  ^  he  had  eier 
seen.    See  ^  Tatler,"  No.  114. 

(4)  Charm — t.  e.  song,  from  carmen,  a  song. 

(5)  Solemn  ^c^Milton  calls  the  nightingale  "most  melandioly  *  in  **I1  Pe^ 
seroBO  ;'*  in  both  passages,  referring  rather  to  the  circumstances  mider  irtiieh  As 
bird  sings  than  to  the  tone  of  its  music. 

(6)  "Paradise  Lost,"  book  ▼. 

(7)  TTiese  are^  Sfc. — "  The  morning  "hyam  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  dMM 
psalms  [the  148th  for  instance]  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  fnoM^ 
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Tims  wondrous  fair ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak  ye  who^  best  can  te^  ye,  sons  of  light, 

Angftls !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye,  in  heaven — 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  Dright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st 

Moon  '.2  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  flieat, 

With  the  fixed  stars — fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other*  wandering  fires !  that  move 

In  mystic  dance*  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion^  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  thin^ ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  pr^se. 

Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  bat  upon  the  most  condpicaons  parts 

tie  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their  conmion  Maker. 

x»tion8  of  this  nature  flU  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  Qod's  works,  and 

ken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion." — Addisotu 

)  Speak  ye  whOy  ^c— "  He  is  unspeakable — ^no  creature  can  speak  worthily  of 

as  he  is,  but  speak  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye  angels,  Sco^^—Newton,    ■ 

)  Moon,  S^c. — ^The  construction  is : — ^Thou  moon  that  now  meetest  and  now 

t  the  orient  sun,  together  with  the  fixed  stars — ^fixed  in  their  orb  which  liiee — 

ye  five  other  wandering  firesj  or  planets,  &c. 

)  Five  otheTf  Sfc—i.  e.  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Yenus— considering 

reference  to  the  morning  star  as  not  marking  any  particular  planet. 

:)  Mystic  dancgy  S^c.—In  allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.    (See  extracts 

a  Shakspere,  p.  287.) 

»)  Jnqttatemion  run—i,  e,  *'  that  in  a  fourfold  mixture  and  combination  run  a 

^toal  circle,  one  element  continually  changing  into  another  J*— Netoton, 

z  2 


Sii  irrx>as  vf  xscube  losiKr. 

Te3ia!C»^aBdeLbilixJaBs!  thitiiovme 

Fran.  L  or  faraming  kke,  dnskj  or  giej, 

T5I  lie  5CX  rain  togt  ieecr  skuts  with  gold, 

Ix  iiriDTir  to  liv  voiys  grot  Author,  rise ; 

Whenisr  to  dfck  with  doods  the  UDodoared  sky, 

C«r  wee  iikf  ujrsxj  euih  with  idling  showers, 

Rjs3i£  or  ihZztf:.  stiL  mdnncc  his  praise. 

His  piniise.  je  winds,  that  firom  foar  quartos  blow, 

BrcKUie  soft  cr  jood ;  axid  ware  jonr  tops,  ye  pines! 

Wjsx  CTCT  tThiit,  in  sign  of  wonhip,  wave. 

Jxjtaotis^  mi  ve  tiox  wirUe^  as  ye  flow, 

)££*jjci:a;s  iLnrmnrs,  waiUing  tune  his  praise. 

JoDL  TDao£&.  aD  jr  liring  souls !'  ye  Ihtos, 

Tmt  sinc^.  vp  to  bearen-gates  ascend. 

Bear  ol  tcct  wi^^  and  in  your  notes  lus  praise. 

Tf  lii&s  in  wVfTC  ci^  and  ye  that  walk 

Tue  f&Tii.  cf  sXate^T  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Wimfss  rf  I  br  sdient,  mom  or  eren, 

T^  biL  or  TiIieT,  louitain  or  fresh  shade, 

M^ie  rcieal  by  bt  scku^,  and  tanght  his  praise. 

H&L  iLEfrasal  Ixri !  be  bounteous  still 

To  prr  xs  cBih  good ;  and  if  the  night 

EiiTf  caiiiered  ught  of  enl,  or  coiicealed, 

D;<.pf!:3r  ii^  as  now  light  di^iels  the  dark! 

TEX  SU^lAAq  or  EXFULSIQX  FBOM  PARADISE.* 

Tsi  arc>ttTipe3^  joon  drew  nigh, 
Xo:  in  his  shajte  o^esdal,  but  as  man 
Ciai  t-o  mfiM'man :  orer  his  lucid  arms 
A  milrjcT  rest  ca  purple  flowed, 
lireljer  tnan^  Mdibocan,  or  the  grain 


iV  Tt  That  wneHCr.  Jr.— <.  e.  je  rtresms  that  iasae  firom  the  f oimtiiBS,  vA 

(I-  5m>— <7iMXsr»  ia^raeraL 

<3r  ry  rv  kttanmftae,  Ac— Xott  fnteUy  taken  from  Simkspesnhi  line  (aei 
^l;:>^**Ra:i:<  lo::^!  tlie  2aik  al  be«i«a^  gate  sings." 

t4^  *•  Pairadiw  Lwc,*  Kuk  xL 

1$'^  JV  ^9^dkaw«r--Mkita«u,  vbam  Ike  rabbinical  writers  name  the  minjtfteri^ 
w^^eoxtT.  »  Mdta:^^  dusea  M-  MUtm.  for  the  execntkn  of  God%  sentence  vfi» 
Adam  asd  Sta.  As  a  wurior  be  is  refvesented  in  militaiy  costume,  sod  ■ 
AiUbMB  TCtmasts.  ^  bi»  perscB,  his  port,  and  bdutrioor,  are  soitable  to  a  tf/aat  (^ 
the  h3^!hMt  mk,  and  exqmsxiel;'  deserOxd  in  these  lines.** 

(6>  /insiwr  tkan^  ix^—4,  e.  of  a  linelier  ookwr  and  richer  dye  than  thepni|l>o' 
lleliboMs  in  Ihesaa^.  or  I^  (Sazxm). 
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Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce  -A  Iris  had  dipped^  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  ][)rime 
In  manhood  were  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,^  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  aire  dread  ;^  and  in  his  hand^  the  spear. 
Adam  bowed  low ;  he,  kingly,  from  liis  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared : 
"  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient^  that  thy  prayers  are  heard ;  and  death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure ;  many  days 
Given  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  mayst  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mayst  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
E^aeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not :  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken — fitter  soil. 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound :  Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retired 

"  Oh  unexpected  stroke,^  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  nad  hope  to  spend. 


I  In  UvM  of  truce— i,  e.  of  peace.     Milton  speaks  of  **  weeds  of  peace  ^  in 
yiegro"— meaning,  as  here,  gorgeous  and  costly  robes. 
I  Iris  had  dipped,  4'Cs— The  rainbow  had  dyed  it  in  grain,  and  therefore  more 
bly. 

I  Zodiete—mmA  or  belt. 

I  SatarCa  dire  dread— in  allusion  to  its  use  in  the  great  conflict  between  Satan 
Michael,  described  in  the  sixth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
I  In  his  hand — i.  e,  in  his  hand  (toas)  the  spear. 

I  Sufficient^  8fc. — The  construction  appears  to  be,  It  is  sufficient  that  thy 
en  axe  heard,  that  death  is  defeated  of  his  seizure,  and  that  many  days  are 
iously  given  thee,  &c. 
»  iJeftrc— retirement. 

)  Oh  unexpected  stroke^  8fc, — ^*  EveVi  complaint,''  remarks  Addison,  **  is  wonder- 
beautiful  ;  the  sentiments  are  not  only  proper  to  the  subject,  but  have  some- 
I  in  them  particularly  soft  and  womanish.*' 


Qrce^  tuiiLCL  shL  'Jib  rsscoe  oE  tint  daj 

Tiac  air^-r  f-Il  ji  :caisr  ciisiaie  crov — 
\£t  -aciT  T-jsrj:::^:!!.  mi  ht  jmz 
i:  *T»a — -m  rn  I  arai  -c  '»:Sii  laader  famd 
i  r-.nL  ~.je  ±*^  :i:iBLZ£f  boji.  led  g&TC  je  Dunes! 
"^ic  li'.^  *iM.~  rar  t*  -io  ^:ie  stn,  or  nnk 
TuLT  171  :eL  izii  -vrier  fr^i  Uie  vcbrosial  fount? 
Thee.  jktJt.  i-Lzcial  bc-ver !  br  mc  idotned 
W:^j.  vjii::  ~.:  siiri^  :r  szieil  ws  sweet !  from  thee 
E:*¥  wa,~  I  par:,  izii  vrirber  wiiider  dovn 

Aai  -rlii}     Hi-v  s.iaZ  ve  bnathc*  in  other  air 
Le»  r^ir?.  ]CCTL<::.:«=cd  to  Lxjcortal  fruits?" 

W^cdi  :w^  :.!•;  u:^  intermpted  mild: — 
^  Tatci:  =.<:c.  Eve,  bat  patfcntlj  resign 
Wia:  fii'^T  ^^.rti  hasst  kkst :  nor  set  ikj  heart, 
Tii«  OTer-fcQii,  c-n  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Tbj  zoinz  is  zLoc  koeij ;  with  thee  goes 
Tut  hmbomi :  t±n  to  loLow  thon  art  bound ; 
Wbere  he  acLies,  think  there  thy  natire  soiL" 

Adam  bj  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
BecoTerin^,  azid  his  scattered  spirits  returned. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : 

"Celestial !'  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ; — for  such  of  shape  may  seem^ 
Prince  aboTc  princes !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  beside»<> 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  fruilty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 

(I)  To  tku—L  e.  compared  to  this. 

<2)  Bow  tkall  we  breathe,  4rc.— The  antithesis  between  (*air  **  and  <*frmti"doa 
DOt  appear  very  apt,  but  there  is  an  evident  ellipsis,  the  sense  of  wludi  ii4f 
peiha{s  bethos  given : — How  shall  we  breathe  the  gross  air  [^diich  nooriahei  floly 
mortal  fruits]  after  being  accnstomed,  &c. 

(8)  Celestial,  Sfc.—^  Adam%  speech,"  says  Addison,  <*  aboimds  with  tlMMgUi 
which  are  equally  moving  [with  those  in  Eve's  comidaint],  but  of  a  more  mMO' 
line  and  elevated  torn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  soUime  and  poeticd  tki* 
the  following  passage  in  it : — *  This  most  sfflicts  me,  &c' " 

(4)  Such  cfthape,  4'c.— Snch  in  i^^arance  may  he  be  y^bo  is  a  jrinee  ois 

princes. 

(6)  What  besides,  Sce.—i.  e.  thon  hast  executed  thy  mission  gratly,  and  ii  * 
doing,  thon  hast  forborne  to  wound  or  kill  us ;  but  setting  this  aside  {**\ 
thy  tidings  involve  the  extreme  of  sorrow,  dejection,  &c. 
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Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 

E/ecess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes ;  all  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate ; 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and,  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  I^ope  to  change  the  will 

Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  liis  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hia»  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divme,  and  to  my  sons  relate ; — 

On  this  mount  he  appeared — under  this  tree 

Stood,  visible — amon^  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard — ^here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked ; — 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  mstre  from  the  brook,  in  memory! 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

Bis  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  P 

For  though  I  fled  him  angr^,  yet,  recalled 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory ;  and  far  off  his  steps  adore." 

CONCLUSION   OP  THE  P0EM.2 

To  their  fixed  station,^  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
GUding  meteorous,^  as  evening-mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the'  marish^  ghdes, 

(1)  M  memory f  Sfc.—ka  a  memorial  to  himself,  or  as  a  monument  to  others,  for 


(2)  **  Paradise  Lost,**  book  xii.    *'  The  lines  which  conclude  the  poem  rise  in  a 

net  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  expressions." — Addison, 

(8)  Their  fixed  station — t.  e.  to  the  position  Michael  had  ordered  them  to  occupy. 

(4)  Meteoroiu—like  meteors,  seeming  as  it  were  noiselessly  to  sweep  the  ground. 

(5)  Marish — an  old  word  for  marsh. 
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And  gathers  round  hat  at  the  labourer's  heel 

Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced 

The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed. 

Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 

And  yapour  as  the  Lybian  air  adust,  ^ 

Begin  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 

In  either  liand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 

Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain  ;^  then  disappeared. 

They,  lookmg  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  f^aradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  orand ;  the  gate 

With  dreadful^  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon: 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

There  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They,  hand  in  hand,^  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

(1)  Actust—fwm  the  Latin  aduaius,  burnt  up— parched,  scorching. 

(2)  Subjected  ;>/mn— a  Latmism— the  plain  below. 

(3)  With  dreadfulj  8fc. — A  very  magnificent  line. 

(4)  Theyy  hand  m  hand,  Sfc, — The  poem  closes  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  it* 
greatness ;  the  conception,  esq^nression,  and  versification,  all  eminently  oondne^ 
to  the  effect. 

The  following  remariu  npon  the  moral  of  **  Paradise  Lost "  may  not  vniidtriiif 
close  the  notes  upon  that  poem.  **  The  moral  which  reigns  in  ICilton  is  the B*^ 
universal  and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  in  short  this,  that  olMditfH 
to  the  will  of  GK)d  makes  men  happy,  and  that  disobedience  makes  A* 
miserable.  This  is  visibly  the  moral  of  the  principal  fable,  which  tans  l* 
Adam  and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  munniff^  '^ 
was  given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed.  As 
is  likewise  the  moral  of  tho  principal  episode,  which  shows  us  how  an  innomenli* 
multitude  of  angels  fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  heU  spos  tkir 
disobedience.  Besides  this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  ttesx' 
of  the  fable,  there  are  an  in6nity  of  under  morals,  which  are  to  be  dnnrofMB 
the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which  make  this  work  mors  nsefiil  and  intnc' 
tire  than  any  other  poem  in  any  language.**— ^ctc^ison. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PARADISE  REGAINED.^ 

THE  BANQUET.^ 

He  spake  no  dream ;  for,  as  his  words  had  end. 
Our  baviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld 
In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode. 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour,  oeasts  of  chace,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed  ;^  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Preshet,*  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 
And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drained 
Fontus  and  Lucrine  bay ,6  and  A&ic  coast. 
(Alas !  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared. 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted^  Eve !) 
And  at  a  stately  sideboard,  hj  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diffused,  m  order  stood 

(1)  **  Paradise  Begained**  was  published  in  1671,  and  was,  singularly  enough, 
ireferred  by  its  author  to  ** Paradise  Lost,**  —  "a  prejudice  which,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "Milton  had  to  himself.'*  The  great  critic  afterwards  remarks: — 
«*  Had  this  poem  been  written  not  by  liilton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it  would  have 
claimed  and  received  universal  praise."  One  of  the  main  hindrances,  it  may  be 
suggested,  to  its  popularity,  is  its  obvious  theological  deficiency  According  to 
IGlton,  Paradise  is  regained  by  the  Saviour's  triumph  over  the  temptation  of 
Satan,  as  recited  in  the  first  deven  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's 
gospel,  while  no  reference  whatever  is  made  throughout  the  poem  to  the  death 
of  CSirist,  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 

(2)  **Our  Lord  is  *an  hungered,'  and  through  that  appetite  tempted  of  the 
deviL  Narrow  as  this  ground  is,  for  Milton  it  is  enough ;  and  he  forthwith  raises 
a  table  in  the  wilderness,  furnished  from  'Pontus  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Afrio 
coast ;'  and  the  charming  pipes  are  heard  to  play,  and  Arabian  odours  and  early 
flowers  breathe  around,  and  nymphs  and  naiads  of  Diana's  train  are  summoned 
forth  to  dance  beneath  the  shade ;  and  the  whole  is  combined  into  one  of  those 
splendid  banquets  with  which  nothing  but  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  antiquity 
could  have  supj^ed  him." — Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  55. 

(3)  Gm-am6er-«feam«/— seasoned  or  flavoured  with  ambergris,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  formeriy  much  employed  in  culinary  operations. 

(4)  Freshet— 9k  stream  of  fresh  water. 

(5)  Lucrine  day— this  Italian  bay  was  famous  for  its  oysters. 

<6)  Diverted—**  is  here  used,"  says  Dr.  Newton,  *'  in  the  Latin  signification  of 
dwertor, '  to  turn  aside.* " 


^9$  sttdhs  is  mciJiiff  iqret. 


TiZ  «<Trir£ce  Toaths  ridi  dad,  of  fiurer  bne 

Tlll  Gizxmtd  or  Hvlas ;  distaiit  more 

Uzoc  \2jt  trees  now  tr^iped,  now  solemn  stood, 

NriLri'rs  of  Dana's  train,  and  Naiades, 

Wni  irzns  artd  fioreis  from  Amahhea's  horn,! 

Alii  ik±k»  cc  iLe  Hespeiides,'  that  seemed, 

FiLTtr  iidA  itisDtd  of  old,  or  fi^ded  since 

Ck  iiecT  ikcisc^  met  in  forest  wide 

B  J  rri'ciis  <£  Loeres,'  or  of  Ljones,* 

LtfztreJ:^.^  or  Pdieas,  or  Pdlemire : 

Alii  iZ  like  viije  bazmonioos  aiis  werebeaid 

C*:  fA  IT  T^c  SiT^zigs,  or  channing  pqpes ;  and  winds 

C*:  f£ziifs>T  ci>  Anhian  odonia  umned 

TrzioL  liicr  sec:  wizies^  and  Flon's  eaiiiest  smeUs. 


Frx  wiiit  is  eiorr  but  the  Uaze  of  Cune, 

Tift  Te:cu('s  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  P 

Alii  vLU  Ukf  iwcpit  hot  a  hod  ocnfiised, 

A  lufty-'sinroas  rar^kk,  who  extol 

T).  TiK  tr^ifitr.  and.  wtJl  weighed,  scarce  worth  the  pnise. 

T*j;/r  raise-  azki  liier  admire  thej  know  not  what, 

jLiti  Luz-r  n:c  wi/om,  but  as  one  leads  the  other; 

Ad£  wiiii  i&j^T  TO  be  hr  such  extolled, 

T:  Ixf  :^iL  iLeir  tomgues  and  be  their  talk, 

Cn  ^hzoL  TO  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise?" 

H:<  'j:>t  wiio  oares  t)e  sinenlaxlT  good. 

ri>;  :rT<iJi£«BT  asMJing  them  and  the  wise 

A:y  if  it.  jkni  cjcffT  scaree  of  £ew  is  raised. 


a   jCiuJMbMrV  k-FV-J^w  line  ::  ^  S3. 

?;  ^.Minttk  U'fmaf    aie  itrmK  aa.  tauiatt  aoM  of  "^^y^^^  genenQj ;  di* 

.A  ^jafc-^Bvc  »..-,~Ibe  MmiM  rf  reagu  tiMOM  ia  tihe  old  mmauee  rf  "Matte 

>  Cfatt  £w  ^»^nn«  »  jtc  txcuf  ^t  mcndi  «£  o^  Savioar  m  uamt  ^ 
^tta'^  tiratifcacvs  7^  i^  |«csnji  of  t^oej-  '"Homt  adaaoKaUtj/*  lonaikB  llgra 
**d.<w  Ms^.tt  ^x  du»  «pMi:^  esTKiw  i^  iiiimiiuM  and  wieertamly  of  a  jafif 
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This  is  tnie  glory  and  renown,  when  God 

Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 

The  just  man,  and  divulges  hmi  through  heaven 

To  all  his  angels,  who,  with  true  applause 

E;ecount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 

When  to  extend  his  fame  through  heaven  and  earthy 

As  thou  to  thy  reproach  mayst  weU  remember. 

He  asked  thee,  "Hast  thou  seen  my  servant  Job? '* 

Famous  he  was  in  heaven,  on  earth  less  known. 

Where  glory  is  false  glory,  attributed 

To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worthv  of  £ame. 

They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subaue 

By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win. 

Great  cities  by  assault :  what  do  these  worthies 

But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 

Peaceable  nations,  neighbourmg  or  remote, 

Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 

Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 

Notliing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 

And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  oe  titled  gods. 

Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deUverers, 

Worshipped  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  P 

One  is  ihei  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other ; 

Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men. 

Boiling  m  brutish  vices,  and  deformed, 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 

It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attained. 

Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ; 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 

By  patience,  temperance.    I  mention  still 

Him  whom  th^  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne. 

Made  famous  m  a  land  and  times  obscure ; 

Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient  Job  P 

Poor  Socrates  (who  next  more  memorable  ?) 

By  what  he  taught,  and  suffered  for  so  doing. 

For  truth's  sake  suffering  death  unjust,  lives  now 

Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conquerors. 

Yet,  if  for  fame  and  glory  aught  be  done. 

Aught  suffered ;  if  young  African  for  fame 

(1)  One  is  the,  %c — ^Alezandec  and  Bomulus  axe  intended. 
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Hb  visted  eoQUtrT  freed  firom  Pome  ng^ 
Tbe  deed  bccoti  oniyniscd,  the  man  at  least. 
And  loses,  tlioaeh  bat  rerbal,  his  Tcward. 
SliaD  I  seek  gloirT  then,  as  Tain  men  seek. 
Oft  not  deserrcd  ?    I  seek  not  mine,  but  His 
Who  sent  me,  and  theiebT  witness  whence  I  am. 


Hs  brought  onr  Sariour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behdd 
Another  puin,'  Icmg,  but  in  breadth  not  wide. 
Washed  or  the  sonthem  sea ;  and  on  the  north 
To  equal  length  backed  with  a  ridge  of  hiUs, 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seats  of  men 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts ;  thence  in  the  midst 
Divided  by  a  rirer,  of  whose  banks 
On  each  side  an  imperial  citj  stood. 
With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorned^ 
Porches'  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts. 
Statues  and  trophies,^  and  triumphal  arcs. 
Gardens  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes. 
Above  the  height  of  mountains  interposed : 
(By  what  strange  parallax^  or  optic  skill 
Of  vision,  multipHed  through  air,  or  glass 

(1)  **  And  DOW,  in  her  turn.  Borne  under  Tiberiiis  is  depicted,  with  the  t/^ 
Indeed  of  a  poet,  trat  with  the  accuracy  of  a  contemporary  annalist:  ladkff 
imperial  palaces,  the  houses  of  her  gods,  the  conflnx  of  diven  natiou  v^ 
langoages  at  her  gates;  the  embassies  from  far  crowding  the  Emilian  andiipv 
roads ;  the  prstors  and  proconsuls  hasting  to  their  iHX>yinces,  or  <m  thdr  tnv* 
pliant  return,  all  fill  the  mind^  eje.^— Quarterly  Beview^  ii6t  nrpro. 

(2)  Another  plainj  ^e, — ^The  "  plain  "  is  that  part  of  Italy  contained  betvecs 
the  **southem  sea,"  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  '*  ridge  of  hills,"  the  **  Apemdnei.' 

(8)  jR^rcAet— 'from  the  Latin  porticuty  a  portico— a  walk  covered  wiUi  a  roof  ibA 
supported  by  colunms,  a  colonnade.  These  erections  were  beautifully  coBstractrf 
both  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  were  the  Davourite  resorts  of  the  fashionsbto  n^ 
literary  circles.  See  note  3,  p.  351 ;  and  also  Dr.  Smith's  **  Dictionaiyof  Oi«t 
and  Boman  Antiquities,"  article  **  Porticus." 

(4)  Trop^iies— memorials  or  monuments  of  victory,  consisting  generally  of  A* 
arms,  shields,  &c.,  of  the  enemy,  fixed  on  some  elevation. 

(5)  Parallax— trcm.  the  Greek  vapoAXo^K,  a  difference  —  abenatiom  ^ 
distance  between  the  true  and  the  apparent  place  of  a  star;  henoe  here^^ 
elevation  of  the  object  to  the  eye,  by  which  the  city  was  seen  ^  above  the  hai^ 
of  mountains  interposed.** 
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Of  telescope,  were  cnrious  to  enqnire) 

And  now  the  tempter  thus  his  silence  broke :— * 

"The  city  which  thou  seest  no  other  deem 

Tiian  great  and  glorious  Borne,  queen  of  the  earth. 

So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 

Of  nations ;  there  tlie  Capitol  thou  seest. 

Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 

On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  lier  citadel 

Impregnable ;  and  there  mount  Palatine, 

The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 

The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  arcliitects. 

With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  fiEur 

Turrets  and  terraces,  conspicuous  far 

Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 

Houses  of  gods  (so  well  I  have  disposed 

My  aery  microscope),  thou  mayst  behold. 

Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs. 

Carved  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers 

In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 

Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 

What  confiux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 

Praters,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 

Hasting,^  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms^  of  horse  and  wings : 

Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote 

In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  road,^ 

Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  irom  farthest  south, 

Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  faUs,  * 

Meroe,  Nilotic  isle,  and  more  to  west. 

The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Blackmoor  sea ; 

From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese,^ 


(1)  Hasting — **  The  rapacity  of  the  Roman  provincial  governors,  and  their  eager- 
M8  to  take  possession  of  their  prey,  is  here  strongly  marked  by  the  word 
lAoting.'  **—Dun$ter. 

(2)  Ttarms—frova.  the  Latin  turmOf  a  cavalry  troop — troops  of  horse. 

(3)  The  Appian  road,  8fc. — ^The  Appian  road  led  south ;  the  Emilian,  north  of 
ome.  The  nations  on  the  Appian  road  are  enumerated  in  the  seven  lines 
iginning  "  Syene,^  &c. ;  those  in  the  Emilian,  in  the  three  beginning  **  From 
ama,»&c 

(4)  Golden  CAer^onese— the  Aurea  Chersonesns,  or  Grolden  Peninsula,  Malacca. 
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And  atmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane,^ 

Dusk  faces'  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed; 

From  Grailia,  Gades,'  and  the  British  west ; 

Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 

Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  pool.^ 

All  nations  now  to  Home  obedience  pay. 

To  Home's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power, 

Givihty  of  manners,  arts,  and  arms. 

And  long  renown,  thou  justly  mayst  prefer 

Before  the  Parthian.    These  two  thrones  except, 

The  rest  are  barbarous,  and  scarce  worth  the  sights 

Shared  among  petty  kings  too  far  removed ; 

These  having  shown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  aU  their  glory." 

ATHENS.^ 


« 


Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave^  this  specular  moimt, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  jEgean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to^  famous  wits 

(1)  Taprobane^the  island  of  Ceylon. 
*  (2)  JDuskfaee»—&  line  noted  for  its  picturesqneness. 

(3)  Gades-CaO^ 

(4)  Tauric  pool— The  Pains  Moeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azoff. 

(5)  "  It  [the  mind's  eye]  is  again  carried  away  to  the  westward,  and  tiieftnmy 
liill  of  Hymettos  offers  itself  to  our  notice;  and  Athens,  with  its  pu^amq* 
suburbs,  is  unfolded  with  a  perspicuity  and  precision  that  might  chaUeBgetbe 
most  scrupulous  critic  to  quarrel  even  with  an  epithet  (so  true  is  MQton  to  ti* 
Grecian  masters) ;  while  her  schools  of  philosophy,  the  sects  into  whidi  tiwy» 
divided,  the  dogmas  they  severally  espoused,  all  pass  in  rapid  review,  leaving* 
confounded  at  the  mental  plentitude  of  this  extraordinary  man." — Qurtff^ 
MevieWf  tibi  supra. 

(6)  Ere  we  leave,  ^.— It  is  Satan  who  speaks,  after  displaying  tarn  ^ 
**  specular  mount"— this  hill  of  observation— the  kingdoms  of  the  wodd  andthe 
glory  of  them.  **  It  would  be  impossible,"  remarks  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Staiile|'i''te 
any  one  to  describe  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Hymettus  more  truly  tfatt  ^ 
the  words  in  which  Milton  has  set  forth  his  conception  of  Athens,  not  firam  ocdff 
inspection,  but  such  as,  from  the  union  of  deep  classical  learning  with  hii  poeticit 
faculty,  he  imagined  it  to  have  appeared  in  the  vision  from  the  qtecalarBMOBtii 
the  *  Paradise  Begained.'  ** — Classical  Museum^  vol.  i.,  p.  57. 

(7)  Native  to,  &c. — t.  «.  a  place  noted  for  the  famous  men  who  were  boo  A" 
and  ever  ready  to  welcome  eminent  strangers. 
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Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird^ 

Trills  her^  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  flowery  hUl  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum^  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 

^olian  charms^  and  Dorian  lyric  odes ; 

And  his^  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,®  thence  Homer^  called, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught ' 

In  chorus  or  iambic,^  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,®  whose  resistless  eloquence  • 

1)  AtHcbird—See  note  3,  p.  71. 

2)  lYUU  hety  ^c— **  There  never  was,"  says  Dr.  Newton,  "  a  verse  more 
iressive  of  the  harmony  of  the  nightingale  than  this." 

8)  Lyceum^  8^c, — ^The  Lyceum  was  the  school  of  Aristotle ;  the  Stoa  that  of 
lo.  The  woid  Stoa  answers  to  the  latin  porticttSt  or  porch.  (See  note  8, 
(48.) 

4)  uSolian  charmSj  8fc—^^  .Sk>lia  carmina,"  verses  such  as  those  of  Alcseus  and 
q^o,  who  were  both  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
dians:  **  *  Dorian  lyric  odes,' — such  as  those  of  Pindar."— iV!noton. 

5)  And  his^  8fc, — i.  e,  and  his  who  not  only  cultivated  those  species  of  poetry, 
,  the  loftier  field  of  epic. 

8)  Mdesigene^—i,  e.  bom  at  or  near  Meles,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor. 

7)  Thence  Horner^  S^c—i,  e,  firom  his  blindness,  called  afivptf«,  blind ;  this  is 
)  of  the  many  conjectures  respecting  the  etymology  of  the  name. 

8)  Iambic— X.  e,  **  the  dialogue  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  chiefly  written  in 
ibic  measure,  as  distinguished  from  the  chorus,  which  consisted  of  various 
flsnres.'' — Newton, 

9)  AndeKt—i.  e.  Pericles,  .^chines,  Demosthenes,  &c. 
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Widdfid  at  iriU  that  fierce  democratic, 
SLciotL  tiif  arsenal,  and  folmined  over  Greece^ 
To  MacedoD  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 
To  saiTf  PiiiiOsophT  next  lend  thine  ear. 
From  Learen  descended  to  the  low-roofed  hooae 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  n>en ;  from  whose  month^  issued  forth 
Meliiflnons  streams  that  watered  aU  the  schools 
Of  Academics^  eld  and  new,  with  those 
Smnamed  Peripatetics,'  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 
These  here  resolve,  or  as  thoa  likest,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 
These  rules*  will  render  thee  a  king  oomj^ete, 
Within  thvself ;  much  more  with  empire  joined." 

THE  THUKDES-STOSX  DT  THE  WILDEBISESS.^ 

Dabkitess  now  rose 
As  dav-light  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  Nighty 
Her  shadowT  offspring;  unsubstantial  both. 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day. 
Our  Saviour,  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aeiy  jaunt,^  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  hun  to  his  rest. 
Wherever,  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  nught  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  sheltered  head ; 
But  sheltered,  slept  in  vain,  for  at  his  head 
The  tempter  watched,  and  soon  with  u^ly  dreams 
Disturbed  his  sleep  ;  and  either  tropic<  now 

(1)  From  vhose  mouthy  ^c— «.  e.  who  was  the  father  and  faaaHet  d  ivbI 
fihflosophy  among  the  Greeks. 

(9)  AeacUmics,  ^c — Plato  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  Academy,  CaniMta(f 
the  new. 

(8)  Pertpatetic* — from  the  Greek  vept^  about,  and  waraw,  I  walk— tte 
foUowen  of  Aristotle,  who  was  accustomed  to  teach  as  he  walked  about  iritkki* 
disciples. 

(4)  2Aese  rules — as  no  rales  have  been  mentioned,  one  critie  proposes  torH' 
**  their  roles ;"  while  another  supposes  Milton  to  refer  to  the  **  brief,  aenteotio* 
precepts  **  mentioned  before. 

(5)  **  One  of  the  grandest  descriptions  in  all  poetry.** — Sir  EL  Brydgeu 

(6)  After  his  aeryjcaent — ^after  being  borne  throu^  the  air  by  Satan. 

(7)  And  either  tropic^  S[c, — i,  e.  from  both  tropics  at  once— &om  NcrtA  '^ 
South. 
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'Gan  thunder,  and  botli  ends^  of  heaven ;  the  clouds^ 

From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  poured 

Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixed,  water  with  fire 

In  ruin3  reconciled ;  nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stony  caves,*  but  rushed  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 

On  the  vexed  wil(&mess,  whose  tallest  pines. 

Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 

Bowed  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 

Or  torn  up  sheer.     Ill  wast  thou  slirouded^  then, 

O  patient  Son  of  Grod,  yet  only  stood'st 

Unshaken :  nor  yet  staved  the  terror  there ; 

Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies  round 

Environed  thee ;  some  howled,  some  yelled,  some  shrieked : 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 

Satst  unappalled  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 

Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice^  grey. 

Who  with  a  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds^ 

And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  raised 

To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 

And  now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams. 

Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 

From  drooping  plant,  or  dropping  tree ;  the  birds 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green. 

After  a  night  of  storms  so  ruinous, 

Cleared  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray. 

To  gratulate  the  sweet  return?  of  morn. 


(1)  Soth  ends,  8^c.—*,  e.  East  and  West.  This  and  the  last  expression  taken 
gether  imply,  of  course,  that  the  thunder  rolled  all  around. 

(2)  J7u  clouds,  Ac. — i.  €,  the  clouds  from  many  a  dreadful  fissure  (**  rift ")  or 
lening  in  the  sky,  precipitately  and  with  supernatural  vehemence  (**  abortive  "> 
Hired  down  their  torrents. 

(3)  Bmn — used  here  in  the  original  sense  of  the  Latin  ruina^  downfall;  the 
mse,  therefore,  is — ^water  and  fire,  two  incongruous  elements,  were  united  in  the 
le  object  of  rushing  down  upon  the  earth. 

(4)  Stomf  caves — in  allusion  to  the  story  of  iEolus  (see  ".Slneid"). 

(5)  Shrouded — sheltered ;  an  ancient  use  of  the  word  (see  p.  258,  note  3). 

(6)  Amice — ^literally,  a  sacerdotal  habiliment  used  in  the  Bomish  Church— here 
midoyed  in  the  general  sense  of  a  garment  or  robe. 

(7)  f^weet  return^  S^c. — *'The  preceding  description,"  remarks  Dr.  Warton, 
exhibits  some  of  the  finest  Unes  which  Milton  has  written  in  all  his  poems." 

A  A 
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DETDENT. 

Pbincipal  Events  op  his  Lipe. — John  Dry  den,  the  foimderof 
what  is  by  some  called  the  artificial  style  of  English  Poetry,  was  boni 
in  1631,  at  Aid  winkle,  in  N  orthamptonshire.  His  father,  who  was 
a  ^ntleman  of  some  property,  gave  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  learned 
education,  by  placing  him  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby,  at  West- 
minster School  He  thence  removed,  in  1650,  to  Trinity  GoD^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  three  years  after  taking  his  degree  d 
Master  of  Arts.  In  early  life  he  was  a  friend  and  visitor  of  Milton, 
and  seems  to  have  been  generally  attached  to  the  party  of  Crom- 
well, on  whose  death  he  wrote  some  highly  eulogistic  stanzas.  The 
versatility,  however,  of  his  principles,  was  clearly  evinced  by  the 

Eublication  shortly  afterwards  of  courtly  strains  of  fulsome  adu- 
ition  in  honour  of  Charles  XL  In  1666,  he  married  Lady  Eliou 
beth  Howard,  an  alliance — ^like  that  subsequently  form^  by  Ad- 
dison with  a  lady  of  rank  and  title — which  very  little  promoted 
the  happiness  of  the  poet.  For  some  years  before,  and  long  after 
this  epoch,  he  wrote  for  the  stage.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed 
Poet  Laureate,  but  appears  at  this  time  in  the  ranks  of  the  politi<»l 
adversaries  of  the  king's  or  high  court  party.  Subsequently,  with 
more  ease  than  honour,  he  passed  directly  over  to  those  whom  he 
had  previously  assailed,  and  discovered  for  their  benefit  his  poweiM 
but  nitherto  unappreciated  vein  of  satire,  by  writing  the  fiimoas 
poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  was  soon  succeeded  bf 
others  of  the  same  character.  On  the  accession  of  James  H,  we 
find  Dryden  with  suspicious,  though  in  his  case  not  remarkable^ 
flexibility,  attaching  himself  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At 
the  Revolution  all  liis  prospects  were  overclouded,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  hteraiy 
labours  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1700,  at  his  house  in  Gerard  Street,  London,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  between  Chaucer  and  Cowley. 

Principal  Works. — Dryden's  most  important  miscellaneoos 
oems  are  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  "  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
md  "  Alexander's  Peast ;"  of  his  dramatical  works,  the 


ew,"  and 
only  two  now  considered  above  mediocrity  are  "  Don  Sebastian,* 
and  "  All  for  Love ;"  as  satires,  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,**  the 
*•  Medal,"  and  "  Mac-Plecnoe,"  are  best  known,  and  perhaps  "Be- 
ligio  Laici,"  and  the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  may  oe  referred  to 
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ame  head.  He  translated  the  whole  of  Yirgil,  and  paraphrased 
aoLodemised  several  of  Chaucer's  and  Boccacio's  tales. 
iABACTBMSTic  SpiBiT  AND  Sttle. — "  Dryden  and  Pope  are 
nreat  masters  of  the  artificial  style  of  poetry  in  our  language, 
haucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Milton,  were  of  the  natural ; 
bhough  this  artificial  style  is  generally  and  very  justly  acknow- 
5dtoDe  inferior  to  the  other,  yet  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
at  class  ought,  perhaps,  to  rank  higher  than  those  who  occupy 
iferior  place  in  a  superior  class.'** 

Ee  [Dryden]  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  Hia 
ig  judgment  gave  force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy ; 
his  hannony  is  generally  the  echo  of  soUd  thoughts.  But  he 
not  gifted  with  intense  or  lofty  sensibihty,  on  the  contrary,  the 
3er  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to  expatiate  upon  it.  The 
sports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied  delineations  of  the 
ions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe  charactei 
e  abstract,  but  could  not  emboayit  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy, 
great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
secrets  of  tne  human  breast."^ 

ERsmcATiON. — "  What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be 
:  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope : — 

'Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  fnll-resoanding  line, 
The  long  me^estic  march,  and  energy  divine.' 

Some  improveiuents  had  been  already  made  in  English 
bers;  but  the  full  force  of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt; 
rerse  that  was  smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
!times  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden  knew  how 
lOOse  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses, 
idjust  the  accents ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and  yet  preserve 
iQioothness  of  his  metre."^ 

(1)  HazUtt.    "  Lectures,"  &c.,  p.  136. 

(2)  Campbell.    **  Specimens,''  &c..  Introduction,  p.  Izxxv, 

(3)  Johnson.    "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
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CHARACTER   OF    SHAFTESBURY, 

UKDEB  THE  NAME  OF   ACHITOFHEL.^ 

Op  these^  the  false  Achitopel^  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counseb  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace ; 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o'er-informed*  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  witli  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits^  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 

Ebe  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

Refuse  his  aee  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  fife,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 

To  that  unfeathered  two  legged  thing,  a  son. 

In  Mendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State : 


(1)  Ftom  the  Satire  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel*'— considered  by  maayeoni' 
petent  judges  the  finest  poem  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  It  was  written  is 
1681,  to  defend  the  king,  Charles  II.,  against  the  political  factions  raised  if 
his  own  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  his  craity  counselloi;,  the  Ead  of 
Shaitesbury. 

(2)  Of  thesBj  &c. — ^t.  e.  of  those  who  had  factiously  risen  a^;ainst  the  monardt 

(3)  Achitophel— The  character  of  the  original  Achitophel,  and  his  connectioB 
with  Absalom,  may  be  seen  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  23. 

(4)  Cer-informed — over-animated  (see  note  3,  p.  130). 

(5)  Great tmts,  8fc. — Charles  Lamb  thus  controverts  the  above  position  x—^'^ 
greatest  wits,"  says  he,  "  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  B  i> 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspere.  The  greatness  of  irit, 
by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood,  manifests  itself  in  tki 
admirable  balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate  ataiBbC 
or  excess  of  any  one  of  them.'' 
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To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond^  he  broke, 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel^  for  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then  seized  with  foar,  yet  still  affecting^  &me, 

Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 

Tet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judged 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin^ 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean ; 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 

From  cockle,^  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 

David?  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitopel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness. 

Disdained  the  golden  truit  to  gather  free. 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.8 

Whence  but  from  Heaven  could  men  unskilled  in  arts. 
In  several  ages  born,  in  several  parts, 

1)  The  triple  bond—the  alliailiDe  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 

2)  J3tra£/— England. 

8)  A^ecting—aiimng  at,  seeking  after. 

4)  Prcdxe  t^/u^e— Shaftesbury,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  is  said  to  have  given 

le  and  impartial  judgments,  though  unfurnished  with  legal  knowledge. 

6)  JibeUuUn—fhe  title  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrim  ■  hero 

neans  Lord  Chancellor. 

6)  Co6kle—9k  weed  that  infests  growing  com. 

7)  i>ovu»-Charles  U.  (8)  From  "Beligio  Laid." 


SSS  RTDIXS  D 

Ware  sarii  ftsreeine  troilisf  or  bow  or  why 
SfiKNija  all  eonspire  to  chett  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Uosked  their  pains,  nngntcfiil  their  advice, 
Surring  tbeir  giin,  and  martrrdom  their  price. 

If  en  tbe  book  itself  we  cast  our  yiew, 
Coor-irrtnt  hcailiens  proTe  the  story  true ; 
Tat  doctzine,  mirarlra,  which  most  oonTince, 
For  HeaTfn  in  them  appeals  to  human  sense ; 
And  though  thej  prore  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
When  whSki  is  tan^t  agrees  with  nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  stjie ;  majestic  and  divine. 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line ; 
Coiimanding  words,  whose  force  is  stiU  the  same, 
As  the  first  fiat  that  produced  our  frame. 

All  fidths  beside,  or  did  by  arms  ascend. 
Or  sense  indulged  has  made  mankind  their  friend ; 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose ; 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  on  which  it  grows ; 
Cross  to  our  interests,  curbiog  sense  and  sin. 
Oppressed  without,  and  undennined  within. 
It  thrives  throusfa  pain,  its  own  tormentors  tires. 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  reason  such  effects  assign. 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine. 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contained. 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordained? 


THE  MONARCH  OF  DULNESS.i 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecnoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  called  to  empire :  and  had  governed  long ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  owned,  without  dispute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  I^onsense,  absolute. 


(1)  From  **Mac-FleciM)e''— «.  e.  the  son  of  Flecnoe;  an  btiii  riwifwi  en^lofBlti 
designate  a  poet  oi  the  day  named  Shadwell,  who  is  in  this  poem  MtiriMd,it( 
mideservedly  it  is  thought,  by  Diyden.  As  a  specimen  of  pongency  andfifoei 
would  be  diiBcult  to  bring  anything  of  the  kind,  ancient  or  "^^fltn,  into  oB' 
parison  with  the  lines  given  above.  Flecnoe  was  the  trae  name  of  a  dull,  bi(^ 
nied  poetaster  of  the  day. 
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This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 

And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 

Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 

To  settle  the  succession  of  the  State ; 

And  pondering  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 

To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Cried,  "  'Tis  resolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 

Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 

Shadwell,  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears, 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years : 

Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he. 

Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates^  into  sense. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 

Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 

But  Shadweli's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray ; 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon^  the  day. 

Besides,  his  goodly  fabric^  fills  the  eye. 

And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty : 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain, 

And  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign.  *  ♦  *  " 

Then  thus  continued  he  ;*  "My  son,  advance 

Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 

Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou,  from  me, 

Pan^  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Let  virtuosos^  in  five  years  be  writ ; 

Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit ; 

And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst  cull. 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep. 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gm  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

)  Deviates— Notice  the  peculiaily  happy  nae  of  this  word. 

)  PreoaU  upon,  ^c—i*  e.  get  the  victory  over  and  extinguish— an  exceeding 

y  expression. 

)  GoodUy  fabric—ia  allusion  to  the  clumsy  and  obese  person  of  Shadwell,  i^o 

a  man  of  grossly  intemperate  habits. 

)  Thus  continued  A«— this  was  after  the  inauguration,  which  is  humorously  hot 

sely  described  by  Dryden. 

)  FtrtiMMot— in  allusion  to  a  play  of  Shadwell'R. 
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Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fiune 
In  keen  Iambics,^  but  mild  Anagram.* 
Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land; 
There  thou  majst  wings  display,  and  altars  raise, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 
Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  different  talents  suit. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.** 


THE  CHABACTER  OP  A  GOOD  PARSON.^ 

(abridoed.) 

A  PARISH  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor 

(As  Grod  had^  clothed  his  own  ambassador) ; 

For  such  on  earth  his  blest  Redeemer  bore. 

Of  sixty  years  he  seemed ;  and  well  might  last 

To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  too  fast ; 

Refiued  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense ; 

And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 

Yet  had  Ms  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere : 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed. 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed. 


(1)  7am&u»— Satirical  writings  were  generally  composed  in  iambic  vene. 

(2)  Anagram,  8fc. — ^This  and  the  next  five  lines  allade  to  the  fjantastic  modtt' 
yerse-writing  in  which  the  small  wits  of  the  day  indulged. 

(3)  This  is  a  sort  of  translation,  as  Dryden  himself  calls  it,  o| 
« Character  of  a  Good  Parson'*  ( or  which  see  p.  241),  but  it  is  so  diftnikk 
many  respects  from  the  original,  that  it  is  more  correctly  a  new  bnOdlvg  ^ 
the  old  foundation.  It  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  leader  to 
them  together. 

(4)  As  God  had—ts  if  God  had  himself. 
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For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain^  from  high, 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look ; 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke. 

He  preached  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  pains  of  heU, 

And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell. 

He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law. 

And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw: 

For  fear  but  freezes  minds ;  but  love,  like  heat. 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime  to  seek  her  native  seat. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard ; 

Wrapped  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepared ; 

But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 

He  melts,2  and  throws  his  cumbrous  closi:  away ; 

Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 

As  harbingers  before  the  Almighty  fly ; 

Those  but  proclaim  his  style  and  disappear ; 

The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  Grod  is  there ! 

The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took, 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed^  with  bell  and  book : 
With  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  offering  none. 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  ana  love  to  be  behind). 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinched  the  more  ;* 
And  praised  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  famished  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
"  True  priests,"  he  said,  "  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  Sovereign  Lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  store ; 
Entrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor ; 

1)  The  golden  chain,  ^c— There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Chaucer.     The  idea 
lerived  tram  the  golden  chain  which  is  represented  by  Homer  as  attached  to 
foot  of  Jupiter's  throne,  and  reaching  to  earth — a  beautiful  emblem  of  provi- 
itialcare. 

i)  Melts,  4'<7.— This  idea  seems  to  be  derived  from  .^op^  fable  of  **  The  Sun 
I  the  Wind." 

8)  Cursed,  Sfc. — Tn  allusion  to  an  awful  ceremony  of  the  Romish  Church,  in 
ich  curses  were  chanted  from  a  book,  and  a  bell  tolled  at  intervals. 
4)  Pinched  the  more—t.  e.  denied  themselves  to  pay  hia  dues. 
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Wvx  <A?aJd  ibtj  s:cal  for  want  of  his  iehe( 
H«  *ii.£*d  cixself  acoomplioe  with  the  thief.** 

it'jie  wiA  hss  parish,  not  contncted  close 
Li  »;rc«t5.  c«u  here  icd  there  a  straggiing  house; 
Te^  still  Ljd  was  at  hand,  withont  request. 
To  serve  use  sick,  to  saccoor  the  distressed : 
Texpifnz.  on  foot  alone,  withoat  affii^ht. 
Tie  dacsers  of  a  dark,  tempestnous  night. 

Tbe  proud  he  taaied,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 
Ncr  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared. 
H.5  preaching  mnch,  bat  more  his  practice  wrooglit, 
(A  Lring  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught) : 
For  this  bj  ruks  severe  his  life  he  squared, 
Tn^  all  nught  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard: 
" For  priesrs/'  he  said,  " are  patterns  for  the  rest; 
tTie  gold  o:  Heaven,  who  bear  the  God  imprest) ; 
But  wtien  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean. 
The  Sovereign's  imaee  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  thev  be  foul,  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust." 

The  prelate  for  his  holv  life  he  prized ; 
The  worldlv  pomp  of  prelacy  despised. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show. 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  designed. 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn; 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  oom. 
They  who  contend  for  phu^  and  high  degree. 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zeb^ee. 

Such  was  the  saint,  who  shone  with  every  graces 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  face. 
God  saw  lus  image  lively  was  expressed. 
And  his  own  wok,  as  in  creation,  blessed. 
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POPE. 

Principal  Events  op  his  Life. — ^Alexander  Pope,  the  most 
distinguished  of  Dryden's  followers  and  disciples,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1688.  His  attachment  to  poetry  was  very  early 
developed.    He  says  of  himself — 

**  As  yet  a  child,  and  all  unknown  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.** 

As  his  father  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  did  not  receive  a 
university  education,  but  was  carefully  instructed  both  at  home 
and  at  school  by  various  Ex)mish  priests,  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  twelve,  at  which  time,  with  singular  decision  and  perseverance, 
"  he  formed,"-  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  plan  of  study,  which  he  com- 
pleted with  little  other  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence." 
An  important  event  in  this  early  stage  of  his  life  was  his  being 
taken,  at  his  own  request,  to  a  coffee-house  frequented  by  Dryden, 
to  see  the  eminent  noet  whose  greatness  was  soon  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  own.  Dryaen  died  about  three  weeks  before  Pope  was 
twelve  years  old.  His  father,  formerly  a  linen-draper  in  the 
Strand,  had,  some  little  time  before  this,  retired  from  business 
with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  now  residing  at  Binfield, 
in  Windsor  Forest;  and  here  the  youthful  poet  cultivated  the 
genius  of  which  he  felt  conscious,  and  ranged  at  will  over  the  fair 
fields  of  ancient  and  modern  Uterature.  He  soon  became  known 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  the  ''Pastorals,"  and  sub- 
sequently, by  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  which  at  once  formed  for 
him  the  reputation  that  he  maintained,  by  his  numerous  other 
writings,  until  his  death,  in  1744,  at  Twickenham. 

Pbincipal  Wobks. — His  first  work  was,  as  above  intimated,  the 
"  Pastorals,"  or  "  Spring,"  "  Summer,"  "Autumn,"  and  "  Winter," 
which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  most  important  subse 
quent  poems  were  the  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  "Rape  of  the  Lock," 
"Temple  of  Fame,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  translations  of  the 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssev,"  "Epistle  firom  Eloisa  to  Abelard," 
"Essay  on  Man,"  "The  Messiah,"  "Imitations  of  Horace," 
"  Moral  Epistles,"  and  "  The  Dunciad." 

Characteristic  Spirit  and  Style. — "In  attempting  to 
describe  those  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  Pope,  and  by 
which  he  is  more  particularly  distinguishalble,  both  from  those  who 
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preceded  him  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  we  may,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  in  all  his  writings  a  striking,  expressive,  and 
energetic  manner,  so  peculiar  as  to  carry  with  it  a  conviction 
tliat  no  other  person  could  have  compressed  the  same  sentiments 
into  such  narrow  limits  with  such  full  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
lie  is  always  equal  and  consistent  with  himself;  in  whatever  he 
attempts,  he  always  succeeds ;  whether  he  rises  or  fiedls,  he  does 
it  with  equal  grace ;  the  one  displays  no  effort,  the  other  no 
weakness. 

"  2.  He  always  goes  directly  to  his  point,  and  occupies  no  nse* 
less  time.  To  his  writings  nothing  can  be  added  but  what  would 
be  superfluous  ;  from  them  nothing  can  be  taken  away  but  what 
woula  occasion  a  deficiency.  He  does  not  say  all  that  can  be  said, 
but  all  that  ought  to  be  said. 

'*  3.  He  is  always  alive  and  attentive  to  his  subject,  and  he 
keeps  his  readers  so.  On  whatever  subject  he  writes,  there  is  a 
continual  and  rapid  variety,  that  plays  upon  the  imagination,  and 
surprises,  elevates,  softens,  or  in  some  other  manner  affects  or 
deUghts  the  mind ;  yet  this  is  never  dwelt  upon,  so  as  to  become 
tiresome  or  disgusting.  A  quick  sense  of  propriety  distinguishes 
all  he  says.  His  tact  is  sure.  He  feels  for  the  reader,  aiul 
never  offers  him  anything  but  what  is  acceptable.  This  is  a 
perpetual  compliment  to  the  good  sense,  or  perhaps  the  self-love 
of  the  reader,  who  perceives  that  he  is  never  treated  with  dis- 
respect or  neglect,  and  that  the  author  has  not  only  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power,  but  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done,  to  gratiff 
him. 

"  4.  Though,  liighly  ornamented,  he  exhibits  no  ambitious  lore 
of  ornament ;  nothing  but  what  his  subject  demands.  No  un- 
necessary similes  are  introduced  to  illustrate  a  proposition  which 
is  sufficiently  clear  already.  Pope  well  knew  that  the  finest  figures 
of  speech,  brought  forward  for  their  own  sake,  are  an  impertinenoe^ 
not  an  ornament. 

"  5.  But  perhaps  the  superlative  merit  of  Pope  consists  in  the 
point  and  correctness  of  his  language,  which  is  truly  English,  and 
exhibits  no  instances  of  beii^  debased  or  intermixed  with  the 
French  or  any  other  foreign  idioms.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  if  every  English  writer  were  lo  be  corrected,  so  as  to 
bring  him  to  a  true  standard,  there  would  be  less  to  alter  in  Pope 
than  in  any  other. 

"6.  To  these  particular  endowments  of  Pope,  as  a  poet,  we 
may  add,  the  variety  which  he  has  displayed,  not  only  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
them.    There  is  scarcely  a  subject,  from  the  simplest  description  to 
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tlie  sublimest  strains  of  devotion,  or  the  deepest  recesses  of  in- 
teUecioal  and  moral  truth,  which  has  not  engaged  his  attention, 
and  on  which  his  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  the  most 
acknowledged  success. 

**That  the  inventive  powers  of  Pope  were  confined  only  to  a 
few  particular  instances,  is  an  assertion  not  founded  on  fact. 
Whether  we  apply  that  term  to  the  construction  of  ^  fable,  or 
continued  narration  of  imagery  and  fictitious  events,  as  in  the 
'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  or  'The  Dunciad,'  or  to  the  illustration 
of  any  subject,  whatever  its  nature  mav  be,  by  the  introduction 
of  appronriate  decoration  and  beautiful  figures  of  speech,  as  in 
his  moral  and  didactic  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Pope 
has  displayed  the  powers  of  imagination  in  a  degree  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated  poets  in  any  age  or 
country.'*! 

"  That  Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  so  indistinct  in  describing  them,  as  to  forget  the  character 
of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge,  without  exaggerating 
his  picturesqueness.  But  before  speaking  of  that  quahty  in  his 
writmgs,  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
facultjr  by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of  art,  is 
essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables  him  to  be  a  faithful  de- 
scriber  of  simple  nature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  nature  and  art 
are,  to  a  greater  degree,  relative  terms  in  poetical  descnptiou  than 
is  genersdly  recollected;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
manners  are  of  so  much  importance  m  fiction,  as  to  make  the  ex- 
quisite description  of  them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius  than 
tne  description  of  simple  physical  appearances.  The  poet  is 
'  creation's  heir.'  He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It 
is  surely  by  the  Hveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  excites  in  exist- 
ence, and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that  we 
most  fairly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him. 
It  is  no  irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's  study,  than  the  manners 
and  affections  of  lus  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess ;  but 
by  nature  no  one  rightly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  face, 
however  charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape-painting  of 
trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers.  Why,  then,  try  Pope,  or  any 
other  poet,  exclusively  by  his  powers  of  describing  manimate 
phenomena  ?  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature,  moral  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal. As  the  subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  artificial 

(1)  Boscoe'B  Edition  of  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ii« 
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forms  and  mumers.    Bichardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  naton 
tuan  Homer.     Homer  iiimself  is  a  minute  describer  of  worfo  of 
art ;  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it.    Satan's  spear 
is  compared  to  the  pine,  that  makes  the  '  mast  of  some  great  am- 
miral ;   and  his  shield  is  like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  arti: 
ficiallj  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist.    The '  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner,  and  all  the 
quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war/  are  all 
artificial  images.     When  Shakspere  eroups  into  one  view  the 
most  sublime  objects  of  the  universe,  he  fixes  on  the  '  doud-capt 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples.'    Those  who 
have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of 
the  sublime  objects  of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never 
forget  tlie  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it,  reflected  from 
the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.    They  seem  yet  before  me. 
I  sympathize  with  their  deep  and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their 
final  burst  of  enthusiasm.   It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affectiog 
national  solemnity.  When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle, 
the  calm  water  on  which  she  swung  maiesticall;^  round,  gave  the 
imagination  a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.   All  the  days  of  battle  and  the  nights  of  dan^r  which 
she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  sne  had  to 
visit,  and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose 
ill  awful  presentiment  before  the  mind :  and  when  the  heart  gave 
her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living  being."^ 
Versipication. — "  Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest 
melody  and  tersest  expression.    He  has  a  gracefuUy  peculiar 
manner,  though  it  is  not  calculated  to  be  a  universal  one ;  and 
where,  indeed,  shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could  be  pro- 
nounced an  exclusive  model  for  every  composer  ?    His  pauses  nave 
little  variety,  and  his  phrases  are  too  much  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  antithesis.    But  let  us  look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  anti- 
thesis, and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  we  shall 
forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  sententious."^ 

(1)  Campbell.    "  Specimens.''    Introduction,  p.  IzxzviL 

(2)  IbicL,  p.  Ixxxvi. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISMS 

NATXJBE  FROM  THE  BASIS  OF  ART.^ 

FnasT  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  wliich  is  still  the  same : 
X/nerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once^  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides ; 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides; 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  the  effects  remams. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit*  has  been  profuse. 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  Muses*  steed ; 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Those  rules,  of  old  discovered,  no*  devised. 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized ; 
Nature,  like  liberty ,5  is  but  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained. 

I  **ODe  of  his  [Pope's]  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the  'Essaj 

Criticism;    which,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him 

ng  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 

can  embellish  or  dignify  didactic  composition.'' — Dr.  Johnson,  '. 

)  The  object  of  the  writer  in  this  passage  is  to  show — 1st.  That  nature  is  the 

dation  of  art     2nd.  That  rules  of  art  are  but  nature  methodised.    8rd.  That 

practice  of  the  ancient  classical  writers  confirms  these  positions. 

)  At  oncej  8fc, — i.  e.  the  sourcet  because  art  is  founded  on  nature ;   the  end^ 

Moe  it  is  Uie  aim  of  art  to  resemble  nature ;  the  test,  because  art  must  be  tried 

ts  conformity  to  nature. 

)  Wit — ^this  word  bears  a  variety  of  meanings  in  Pope's  writings,  some  of 

2h  have  already  become  absolete :  it  here  signifies  genius. 

<)  Nature^  like  liberty,  Ac. — Most  happily  expressed  ;H-the  rules  laid  down  by 

great  critics  are  derived  from  nature,  and  therefore  obedience  to  them  is,  in 

,  obedience  to  nature. 


IJ 


i  rcsosB^  js*  iBKCxI  xvks  indites, 
HUL  -vrusa.jainJe^  ?«r  fligkta: 

^upt  m  jicoBsutt  oiD  ler  iiiiis  sae  ssowed, 
.Laii  i*:msfi  luc  ^UBw  flr3xiii«is  t*"'**  t^cj  trod ; 
*i^«  rnin  lor.  liOit.  :je  jiiiiii:rsiL  pcae; 

-  i£ff  UTr-rTirj  Mito  XTBO,  irnc  «3JLiir«iB 

Sie  xrrw  T.m  znsn  -viae  iusy  asrr^tii  fron  HemTOOL 

Tie  r*!ii:mu»  Trri?  inxmsiL  ue  Temp's  £re» 

TirjL  zTiiL*!^!!  zji^  Mnai't  a.-i7?n-vtr  proiTcd, 
!!:  I^?^^  ler  :uar3i&  loii  aaiB  itfr  xiore  beioYed : 
5iir  i^'T'jiir  "vxi^  ^raoi  ^aac  Tivg'>ai  stnTcd, 
^n:  ?:ii.ii  ii:c  -wil  "lae  maczno^  vcccd  cbe  mud: 
l.rim:is  "Lie  -zcea  ueir  iwa  irxd  «^t  mined, 
Slt;  :j  Jiiv^  3IOK  ^ne  hbl  ^chl  vajom  ihej  karned. 
>:ine  :a  ~ie  ImT^  :£  ineeBC  12120CS  prej; 
N  :r  'Lnm  mr  micas  e'er  suusd  so  amca  as  thej : 
S:ine  trlj  ZiihJi^  wxjutc  joxas^zas  aid, 
'^r.-£  ix-  rsoaco  icw^  poesna  «uit  be  made : 
T^ese  'jsAT*  ui!  seiae.  lieir  tearricg  to  display, 
A2ii  'Li^riSt!  •'T-rriT  :^tf  Titfanrng  qoice  avaj. 

Y  itL  liiec.  T.ii:t«e  jiisTx^ens  ibst  nsbx  course  would  steo; 
K:i>:-r  w^  faca  Aciajen's  proper  character; 
Eji  iiiie.*  s^ilrjsct  sccpe,  im  CTerr  page; 
Rei:^j:ii.  ccclzst,  genius  q£  his  age : 
W:i£.:c:  lil  *ii»ae  »s  once  beiore  your  ejes, 
Caril  yic  zijkT,  bet  neTer  criticise. 
Be  Hc'Zjer  s  works  your  smdy  and  delight : 
Read  ibez.  bv  daT  azui  mediute  bT  nisrht ; 
Thecce  form  year  judgment,  thence  your  notions  bring, 
And  dice  the  Moses  upward  to  their  spring, 
Scill  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse  ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Mu^* 


(1)  Leam'd  Greece— Im  nferecce  especullj  to  Anstotle^  **  Ganoos  of  CdA- 


(2)  ll'tt»— men  of  genias  (see  note  4,  pw  3d7>. 

^)  fable— in  a  strict  sense  this  word  means,  the  tissue  of  events  that  oonstint* 
die  storj,  it  is  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  **  subject,*  and  from  the  ipecieiof 
OompositioQ  so  st^ed. 

(4)  TT^l/ox/iumJ/iae— Viiga'ft'*.£neid :"  it  will  serre  as  a  comment,  beeiM 
ft  is,  in  fiact,  as  Foster,  in  one  of  hia  ** Essays,"  beantifally  designates  it,  <«sbnir 
reflection'*  of  the  ^ niad." 
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When  first  young  Maroi  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  to  outlast  immortal  Ex)me^  designed. 
Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic's  law, 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorned  to  draw : 
But  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same : 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design ; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagirite^  overlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem ; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  happiness^  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  wnich  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
{Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end). 
Some  lucky  licence  answers  to  the  full 
The  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  bolmy  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
Chreat  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  lurt ; 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 
In  prospects,  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes. 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise ; 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 
But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 
(As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made). 
Modems,  beware !  or  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end;^ 

)  J/oro— Viigfl. 

)  To  outlast  immortal  Rome— 4.  e.  Borne,  self -styled  '*£teraal  Borne  f  with- 

ids  limitation  the  eiqpressioii  in  th  text  would  be  obviously  absurd. 

)  <S/<^nto— Aristotle,  who  was  bom  at  Stagira,  in  Macedonia.    He  was  tiie 

,  both  in  order  of  time  and  in  rank,  of  the  critics  of  antiquity. 

)  Happiness— &  **  curiosa  felicitas,'*  or  *'  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

)  JVe'er  transgress  its  end—i.  e,  the  end  of  critical  canons  must  be  obedience 

conformity  to  nature ;  therefore  never  forget,  that  though  you  forsake  certein 

9,  you  must  still  keep  close  to  nature. 

B  B 


STk 


ihoagfato 


n  tliesr  £elifc  or  pbce, 

i 

iL  coniL  mii^  and  inr 
e:  wra.  tis  icbbok  au  Hr  iihw  eoaiplT, 
BS  innst.  XEV-  fleent  smESOBei  to  mt. 
ni:  as  acias^fOK  vjiifsti  fsnas  socai, 

SuL  ]rRes>  win.  ttn*  cac^  BDoieBt  ihar  studs, 
&anvT  ^tBf  TBtt  ol  aaisiBESBaB 


Bflc  n.  aIiovuE&.  prawentiig  laums* 

JL  iRaar  9v  iafi  tts  «««^  Ton  br  ^ciaed, 

*-w  £L  Tar  4!uiaLJL  csmriB  of  maakiBd ! 

^■r  Mnfr  'snimniiiiu: !  ^wn  ia  hijyiri  dajs ; 

ImmoriBl  aezs  of  miivtuuJ  pnse ! 

^  lunar  niainns  aJLL  Jiiuifsur  oi  ages  grow, 

<i<^  jcasantt  TttL  drvn,  fsiliigii^  is  t^iCT  flow : 


hnskg; 


M  ai^^'*^  l9..«^i&.^Z  «««BBiler-^Bt^BaKT^«Uck,iB  aU  arts,  is Bee» 
^  p0;  af  litf  I  III  I  !■■    ^  emAHor;  itec  fwiwirtring  oi^glit  to  be  tkivmiii* 

ln^r«-d.Tr«  nKil«aooBBiBMfl?FHimri»dB;  Pope  here  afcinsttatit* 
TtK^  tkar  jMiL. 

;^  A>I  n-wft.  4c— ^Di*  >  a  xiA'  jaiy.  dapfaiTiBg,  with  Pope^  eiqiiiil" 
Ihcd^  ami   te^'^r  n:  fceliiv  *■*  ojwMm  ihn  he  ordmarily  dfaeoiW* 
*  <idL  smm  wiA  >wt>  ^  imftj*  ^»  amie  ite*  aa  Ae  iwitartaMe  phl«^eflli^ily^ 
lig.  tt»  niasic  ^M^c^  ^Riuos  had  •*  pot  off  flesh  and  blood,  Ml  ^ 

xnnnirtBH^.'  ■&£  flf  lKnB|  ^*»  «*  *<^ 

*'ThF  Aeadlait  aocftred ' 
Whr  iciC  ndr  nrivaSs: 
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Nations  nubom  your  mighty  names  shall  sound. 

And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found ! 

Oh !  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire. 

That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights ; 

Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes ; 

To  teach  yain  wits  a  science  little  known. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own ! 

IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE  ATTAINMENT  OP  JUST  TASTE. 

Op  all  the  causes^  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  aud  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,2  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  filled  with  wind : 
Eride,  where  wit  fetils,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  rignt  reason  dnves  that  cloud  away. 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  every  friend,  and  every  foe. 
A  little  learning^  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bram. 
And  drinking  large^  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youtn  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind, 

CfaU  the  emues,  4*0*— The  oaoses  enumerated  in  this  passage  as  interfering 
a  correet  and  enlarged  taste  are — 1st.  Pride,  or  rather  vanity.  Sad.  lin- 
ct  learning.  Srd.  Judging  not  by  the  ^de,  but  ]ij  some  particular  feature, 
as  the  fandee,  or  "  conceits  **  struck  out,  the  language,  or  the  versification. 

Prid&—L  e,  self-esteem,  vanity,  conceit.  The  word  **  pride  **  is  incorreotly 
Dyed  here. 

A  little  learning,  <^c.— t.  e.  a  little  learning,  if  it  usurp  the  place  and  credit 
luch,  may  prove  dangerous  to  its  possessor.  Pope  has  been  much  censured 
Le  sentiment  conveyed  here,  as  if  he  had  asserted  that  a  little  learning  was 
I  than  none  at  all,  but  it  is  clear  firom  the  context  that  that  is  not  his 
ling. 

B  B  2 


%n  nUDIBS  Dl  OttUBH  lOSIBT. 

But,  m^re  adranoed,  b^old,  with  8tnu]|;e  raipiiae 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  nse ! 
So  pleased  at  firsti  the  towering  Alps  we  tiy. 
Mount  o'er  the  valeS)  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky. 
The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  smrey 
I'he  powin^  labours  of  the  lengthened  way. 
The  mcreasmg  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  liiUs,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Surrey  tiie  wktdef  nor  seek  some  faults  to  find. 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight. 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  charmed  with  wit. 
But  m  siidi  kys  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
That  shunning  faults,  one  ouiet  tenoor  keep. 
We  cannot  bhune  indeed — ^out  we  may  sleep. 
In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  the  exactness  ot  peculiar  parts ; 
Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force,  and  full  result  of  alL 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome') 
No  single  parts  unequally  si^rise ; 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes ; 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Some  to  Coneeifi  alone  their  taste  confine. 
And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  Hue. 

(1)  StpUaudatJSrstt  ^c— Dr.  Jotmson  says  of  this  simile,  that  it  **i8  peA>|* 
the  b««t  Uut  En^ish  poetry  can  show :  it  assists  the  apprehension  and  dents 
tbefiAcy.'* 

(9)  Sbnvy  the  trAoIe,  ^c^JL  work  of  art  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  gaMOi 
impttflskm  stamped  on  tiie  mind  by  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  «M» 
Hence  it  is,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  that  the  real  merit  of  a  poem  W9  ^ 
teated  by  reading  it  repeatedly  over.  All  the  great  master-pieceB  of  n*^ 
painting,  and  poetry,  have  this  in  conmion,  that  the  more  they  are  uuslii'w'^ 
th«  more  their  beauties  af^peur ;  whereas,  in  inferior  works,  close  scnrtisy  ffV 
discoren  their  dif/^Kes. 

1^)  Cbnerilf— The  fault  here  reproved  is  the  want  of  that  aimplioity,  bodi  flf  i^^ 
and  manner,  which  is  ever  associated  with  true  greatness — **  the  uuulcntiiM  d 
the  Sibyl  withovt  her  inqiiration." 
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Pleased  with  a  wwk  wbere  notiung'i  jut  or  ^ 

One  faring  eliaos  and  wild  iieup  of  wit 

Poets  like  painters,  tlma,  wnskiiled  to  trace 

The  naked  nature  and  tbe  liring  graee. 

With  ^Id  and  jewels  oorer  ererj  part. 

And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

True  wit  is  natore  to  adrantage  dressed; 

What  oft  was  thought,  bat  ne'er  so  well  expiesaei; 

Something,  whose  tnith  oonTinoed  at  sight  we  find. 

That  giTes  ns  back  the  image  of  onr  mind. 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 

So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit  • 

For  works  maj  hare^  more  wit  uan  does  them  good. 

As  bodies  pensh  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  lor  Lam^uage  all  their  care  express. 
And  Tsloe  books,  as  women  m^  for  dress ; 
Their  praise  is  still — ^'the  style  is  excellent :' 
The  sense,  they  hombly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leares ;  and  where  they  most  abound. 
Much  firuit  of  sense  beneath  is  lardy  found. 
False  eloquence,^  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place ; 
The  fiuse  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay ; 
But  true  expression,  like  the  unehanging  sun. 
Clears,  and  miproves  whate'er  it  shines  upon ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable. 
A  vile  conceit,  in  pompous  words  expressed. 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed ; 
For  different  styles  with  dinerent  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 


(1)  Warki  may  have,  4'c.^An  extraordinary  assertion  if  understood  literally. 
Bid  ^wif  be  interpreted,  as  before,  ** genius;*  inasmuch  as  tme  genius  would 
noald  and  sabordinate  all  the  parts  to  their  proper  end,  and  therefore  avoid  the 
nor  here  censored.  **  Wit,'*  then,  in  tlus  passage,  appears  to  mean  brilliancy 
Bid  intensity  of  thought  working  incessantly,  but  uncontrolled  by  unity  of 
purpose. 

(S)  FalM  eloquenee^^^  A  principal  device  in  the  fabrication  of  this  stjde  [of 
node  eloquence]  is  to  multiply  epithets,  dry  epithets,  laid  on  the  surface,  and 
into  which  no  vitality  of  the  sentiment  is  found  to  circulate."  See  Foster's 
*  Essays,"  p.  352,  where  may  be  found  a  masterly  description  of  mock  eloquence. 


■•■ 


mdoiinis  oonspu 


svic  JTia  nooci  cwwattiM  taanm  oonspin^ 
^ts-  vtaes^s  uL  'Sieas  ^anedd  fsoib  aduie; 
^!e  ttunr  l^nmmwst  anc  C9  p&eaae  their  ear, 
Vic  Beni.  "ztesr  -jumm :  s  aome  to  ekndi  repair, 
>ov  ST  :3e  awimiT.  'ws  sie  ainaae  there. 


rVmipi  jft  ^ifeK  ar  ae  open.  •Qvcb  tire; 
tTiue  ;xufc^>w»  ^aor  sseaas  aid  4>  joni; 
k«M  u  «iv  'VQDtt  oft  seeo  XL  one  Adl  line ; 
'V^it  -ae^  "311^  33vm£  "ae  same  vMianed  chimes, 
^ca  «tR  :«€ur3s  >ac  3ciL-<x^ecfieii  ihjaes^ 
W^jttn  sr  ^AL  imi  "^ae  ciAMiiit  wertem  hreeK,' 
Ji  3W  aesr  ins.  ±  "^vaisMn  UEiMgh  the  trees ;' 


r*)isfL  at  iitf  ^aoK  jnu.  mv  cixplefi  firaaf^ 

V'ta  jOBK  imuttMQuuc  -suuc  »aev  call  a  thoaght, 

ii  nwaeK  AJesamitaK  auB  tae  soag; 

rka^  i&*  A  wiufluni  smkis.  incs  its  slov  length  akMg. 

1m^  sua  21  niH  suar  isn.  iiill  thmes,  ttuknov 

"V^iac  >  TiuaE;  smiucu  or  JUhDushaigjtf  akiv; 

Ijit  vacw  "^w  «apr  r^vor  a£  aloae^ 

W!ieR  reftitam'^  xsnips^  sai  WaOet^  sweetness  joii. 

!^*»  9aM  JL  vcxaap  jtmas  acQK  sEtk  Bot  dnaee^ 

1»  ;3i]iR  inmt  aasMsc  vac  lave  kaaed  to  daaee: 


tSt  wumi  aiiac  SHn  sa  ediii  to  the 

$^  :» :atf  scaur^  v^iaa  ZjMtt  ceath^  hhiw^ 


»* 


v^ 


»  tte   jllMMTH   «  ite   3M&IC.     £  BUT-  W 

>ifci?in»i«  ;*  mhhimL  %  jiMixy  at  :te 


*  •*— '  •*  ^^»  >****  »*..!»    *■*»-!* ■  -k»  >m    .     -.  j^j^  j^,^  ii , 
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But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  Uke  the  torrent  roar ; 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
l^ot  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  mniu 
Hear  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays^  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove, 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love: 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  slow : 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  now : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound! 


THE  TOILET.a 


Ain>  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
Eirst,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic^  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears : 
The  inferior  priestess  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil 

•rdcQlar  heaviness  and  delay,  **  and  that  the  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  oon- 
rasted  than  exemplified,'*  adding,  '*  why  the  verse  should  be  lengthened  to  express 
peed  will  not  easily  be  discovered."  If,  however,  the  verses  be  carefully  read 
iloud,  it  maj  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  sibilants  in  the  former  line  entirely 
nrexpower  the  **  jarring  consonants,**  which  was  the  effect  Intended— that  the 
nonosyllables  in  the  line  '*  when  Ajax  strives,"  &o.,  sensibly  detain  the  voice — 
ind  that  Camilla  does  in  the  last  cited  instance  majestically  sweep  over  the  {riain 
vith  effectual,  though  not  mechanical,  velocity. 
(1)  Timiotheus*  varied  l(^/»— in  allusion  to  Dryden's  *'  Ode  on  SL  Cecilia's  Day.'* 
(3)  This  extract,  from  **  The  Bape  of  the  Lock,**  displays  the  power  of  Pope 
Kf er  the  artificial  and  fanciful  regions  of  poetry.  Never  before  or  since  were  the 
nysteries  of  the  toilet  so  gracefully  described. 

(S)  Cosmetic— bom  the  Greek  icdo/Aosi  orderly  arrangement,  embellishment-^ 
belonging  to  the  adornment  of  the  person. 


Srt  STMB  JM  neUSH  lOSTBT. 


rii»  :Mart  Lksta's  riowug  gems  unlocks, 
Jluk  WL  ATSAn  Vmilies  from  yonder  box : 
tVr  :;2tfi:Kie  Mre  sad  efef^iant  unite, 
?MiBSvnwc  »  cvmbe;.  tne  speckled  and  the  white* 
Hmo*  liK  .*c  pcB  extend  their  shining  rows, 
:>utsw  iwciersw  MScbes^^  bibles,  billet-donx. 
Vrv  aVt&I  )iMft;T  p«cs  oa  aD  its  Arms ; 
rVr  lu:  «feca  upoksi  lixs  in  her  charms, 
1u2piiu>  >rr  Mujetk  awakens  cTeiT  grace, 
V:al  .*;al»  ixti  al  tae  wonders  of  her  face ; 
SdK^  )«  iiC^Re^  a  rarer  blusk  ar^ 
Wm:  i^wtttr  Jicic3Jxi$s  (juieken  in  her  eyes. 
CW  )«ts^  9«'47U»  Mrroand  their  dariing  care, 
tWtt  M  %tof  mL  ani  thoDC  diTide  Uie  hair, 
Si«M  iftti  Utf  :sawTe«  whilst  others  plait  the  gown : 
Jlml  I^k^  '^  TCkseii  far  iabosrs  not  her  own. 


xj:r5ucr>  froii  the  essay  on  man. 

&i>^$  i«lsoka:sci. 

H>k^^^>  ivm  ^  cn»£Ttres  hides  the  book  of  &te, 

1  i  MC  ^  ^}ii^  TKscriietiL  ^ir  present  state ; 

^>Mt  ^ji»R»  wottfi  3KBw  QcvHn  men  what  spirits  know ; 

v>  *  W  AHca  ;>ajfi;r  biemy  heie  below  ? 

Ci^  jtmo^  ;:i«  :tcc  iuvabi  ci>  bleed  to-dar, 

H^i  i«f  viv  ?f:»ctu  wc<Lui  he  skip  and  ptay  ? 

F*je*»i  t-^UKf  iisc.  iiie  crcps  the  iowerr  food, 

-Vtta  JciiL»  :ae  iiutii  jttsc  r:used  to  shed  his  blood. 

Cu  )iui»mtf:!$  :-«>  tbe  rxtiire  I  kindly  gtTen, 

tbttfi  dttcd  :ti^y  i;.  :&#  ctreLe  sharked  br  Hesfcn, 

^  iv> :»»  ^'.CJ.  e^tMk  en*,  ss  God  of  aO, 

A  IhJW  p^rp&i  or  a  spjurww  fiC ; 

A^mt:^  V.X  s^>:j;i*iii!k  ittco  niia  huxled, 

Aani  :icw  i  ixi^^buf  ixurec^  and  now  a  world  ! 


aC»:a  HQlMi  d^RHT  <feM»  KMT  dbtf  «jk»  ot  ORtaOMBC 

\^  jaw  tumiA^  jtg>— !!>»  a>tniwra<w»  ami  a<«Bty  o^ttefc 
•»Iu  tlte  sudaC  oC  Hftt  w  an  ia  d««dL**' 
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Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death,  and  God  adore  I 
What  futore  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
Bat  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest ; 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

What  would  this  man?    Now  upward  will  he  soar. 
And  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appean^ 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 
Made  for  his  use  ful  creatures  if  he  call. 
Say,  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all? 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assigned ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here,  with  £grees  of  swiftness,  there,  of  force ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own. 
Is  heaven  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone  P 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blessed  with  all  P 

The  bUss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  act,  or  think,  beyond  mankind ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  P 
For  this  plain  reason — man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given. 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  P 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  P 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  P 
If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunned  him^  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 

(1)  And  stunned  him,  ^-e^^^It  is  justly  objected,''  remarks  Dr.  Warton,  "that 
ihB  aigunent  required  an  instance  drawn  from  real  sonnd,  and  not  from  tli» 
imaginary  music  of  the  spheres.'* 


378  STUDIES  nr  svottH  kxbxet. 

Who  finds  not  Proyidence  sll  good  and  wise^ 
Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies  P 


GRADATION  OF  THE  SENSUAL  AND  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

Fab  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends ; 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man  s  imperial  race 
From  the  gieen  myriads^  in  the  peopled  grass : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extremw, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  floods 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood. 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subUy  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew ! 
How  iostinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared,  half-reasoning  ekphant,^  with  thine ! 
'Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Kemembrance  and  reflections  how  allied ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide ! 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  jom, 
Tet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  P 
The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  P 

See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 

(1)  From  the  green  myriads^  ^.— This  and  the  eight  following  lines  hate  elidtcd 
the  warm  enlogiums  of  Warton  and  Campbell,  the  latter  of  whom  lemarics,  thit 
'•  every  epithet  is  a  decisive  touch." 

(2)  Ha^f-rea$oning  elephant—There  can  be  little  doubt  that  animals  posMBS  to 
some  extent  the  reasoning  facul^.  What  they  distincdTely  lack  is  ibe  imMfp»- 
tive  power— the  ability  to  live  out  of  and  beyond  the  immediate  sidiere  of  the 
present  moment. 

(S)  Remembrance  and  r^/fecfum—Bemembrance  is  an  involuntary,  andreflectun 
«  voluntary,  act  of  the  mind :  the  former  furnishes  the  materials  on  which  the 
Jatter  operates. 


Above,  how  hi^b  progressive  life  may  go ! 
Around  how  wide ;  bow  deep  extend  below ! 
Vast  cbain  of  bein^ !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bu:d,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
Ko  glass  can  reach :  from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  imerior  might  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  frdi  creation  leave  a  void. 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed : 
"From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  dike. 

Whieit  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  headP 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mindP 
Just  as  absurd,  for  any  part  to  cLum 
To  be  another  in  this  general  frame : 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains 
The  great  directing  Mind  of  All  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts^  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Qoa  the  soul ;. 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  aU  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame. 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Olows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  unuvided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums ; 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  alL 

Cease  then,  nor  Order  Imperfection  name : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  tuy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 


1)  AU  are  but  parU^  4^.— Our  language  scarcely  contaiiia  a  more  striking 
resentadon  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  than  that  contained  in  these 
38,  **  which  have,"  as  Dr.  Warton  remarks,  **  all  the  energy  and  harmony  that 
I  be  oiven  to  rhvme  ^ 


J^  A  w  sou  «r  :be  vortal  hiar, 

Xl  Jtfan  s  MS  act.  vakaowB  to  tkee ; 

Xl  mna^  artcoaB^  whkk  thorn  emal  not  see; 

JLl 

JLl 


(oonck  for  ■an  to  know), 

bfin  stands  still, 
foUtoill; 


■I  pAj  nocnre\ 
andw~ 


^  IMHS  s  v^fi  is  ttCBs^  and  what  it  giies : 
r^  :iiy  iiMMiiiTud^  g  »  end  it  gain, 
XBKXik  JMKi.  miBHii  with  no  pain: 
Vxauvc  sKxfiy.  tbnxk  «Vr  so  Uest, 
Jk3i£  m  1MR  :«fiiaeiii:5  ihe  ■ofe  disUesaed. 


uuvi^  »iL  <ifenL  cc  wcc,  aoaa  eac^  place  acquiied, 
T  4*c  <««r  <xxD3aeis,.*j«s  nrter  tired ; 
X^^«r  ttafinc  wiiiif  cse  ann's  omicesscd ; 
X^««r  iniKdni,  wiLif  uk^tao's  blest ; 
Aa£  w^BR  n^  wsscss  A»  wishes  can  remain, 
:HinK  ^t «  v:  wis^  zcce  TiiUie  b  to  gain. 

$««r  Utf  Mf  ^^^  HeaiTcn  coald  on  aQ bestow! 
^KTjAsi  v-jk*  riL:  iKss  ouL  tagse,  bnt  thinks  can  know: 
T««  7«xc  w^  xctxae^  aai  with  leaning  blind, 
Tbf  Mii  3Li;$«  w«s  t2ie  $Qod  nntanght  will  find: 
^v^  ;c  31^  xix  w^  xsEes  k>  pmate  road, 
Rts  Iv^  UTQcu^  Bsinunf  n9  to  niture's  God ; 
r^jJTSbK  4a>&4  co^  w^iea  links  the  inim#»wf^  design, 
J  ou»  ^K»TVft  sai  <fttti,  sEbi  mortal  and  difine ; 
See$  tha:  Sk>  btfin^  aaj  b^  can  know, 
Ka  ;c«cfiia  scoae^abovY,  and  some  bek>w ; 
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Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morab,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  loye  of  Grod,  and  love  of  man. 

For  him  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthened  on  to  mth,^  and  unconS&ned, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bhss  unknown : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek,  they  find :) 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss ; 
At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine : 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  P 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whatever  degree ; 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charitv. 

Qod  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
8elf4ove^  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds ; 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowin^s  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind; 
£arth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

(1)  Lengthened  on  to  faith— i.  e.  Hope  is  extended  or  intensified  until  it  becomes 
Faith.  I 

(2)  Self 'love,  ^— The  aptness  and  beauty  of  this  simile  csAnot  but  be  admired. 


THOMSOF. 

Fjliscifai  Etcri  cr  wa  Lifk. — James  Thomsan,  the  mdnter 
cc  1^  Sbmcbsv  w  bon  ia  1700,  at  Ednam^  KaKbuBlismi^Qf 
paee  is  iii&er  vas  t!ie  minister.    He  leoeswea  Mb  eailj 


as  Jecbcre^  prcTioaslf  to  his  entering  the  UniTenitT 
a  i:Ti«i::T  stndent.    Ciiciimstanoes  diyerted  ha 


asscosaai  :o  cc^er  ocjeccs ;  and  in  1725  he  went  Jtp  to  London  » 
a  EsosT  ftirecisrer.  At  this  time  the  manuscript  of  **  Wintei^ 
vu  2^  ob2t  prc^Kxrr.  He  gradnally  became  known  and  appn- 
csa|:cd,  wvp^rccsel  by  the  Ijofd  Chu^ 
Priace  c£  Wa>s^  ccJotkI  from  the  goremment  two  or  three  amaD 
sinccve  offices  and  pensions,  wrote  poems  and  plays,  and  died  in 
174S.    He  was  boixd  in  the  churdiyard  of  Bicnmond,  Snrrej. 

PfeETCiPAL  Wqxks. — ^Besides  his  great  works,  '*The  Seasons" 
aad  Ife  "Castle  of  Indolenoe,''  he  wrote  the  poems  entitfed, 
**  Britannia^  and  "  Libeity,"  serenl  tragedies,  amd,  in  conjanetioB 
wish  MaDet,  the  masqae  of  "  Alfred,**  in  which  occurs  the  natbnal 
scag  of  *  Bole  Britannia,'*  ftc.,  which  is  jgenorally  ascribed  to 
Thomson,  while  others  claim  it  for  his  coa^^tor. 

Chakjlctzbistic  SnuT  a5D  Stti£.-—"  Habits  of  eariy  admi- 
ration teach  us  all  to  look  back  upon  this  poet  as  the  &T0!irite 
companion  of  our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the  author  who  has  fint 
or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minds  a  heightened  and  refined 
scosation  of  the  delight  which  rural  scenery  affords  us.  Tie 
iudgment  of  cooler  years  may  somewhat  abate  our  estimation  of 
him,  though  it  will  still  leare  us  the  essential  features  of  his  poet- 
ical diaracter  to  abide  the  test  of  reflection.  The  unvaried  pomp 
of  his  diction  suggests  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  witn  the 
manly  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Cowper ;  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
▼ading  spirit  and  feeling  of  his  poetry  is  in  general  more  bumd 
and  £lightful  than  that  of  his  great  rival  in  rural  description. 
Gowper's  image  of  nature  is  more  curiously  distinct  and  &miliar; 
Thomson  carries  our  associations  through  a  wider  circuit  of  specu- 
lation and  sympathy.  His  touches  cannot  be  more  futhfol  thin 
Gowper's,  but  tney  are  more  soft  and  select,  and  less  disturbed  br 
the  mtrusion  of  homely  objects.  Cowper  was  certainly  mucn 
indebted  to  him;  and  though  he  elevates  his  style  with  more 
reserve  and  judgment  than  liis  predecessor,  yet,  in  his  highest 
moments,  he  seems  to  retain  an  imitative  remembrance  of  him. 
It  is  almost  stale  to  remark  the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally 
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felt;  the  tnith  and  general  interest  with  which  he  carries  us> 
through  the  life  of  the  year ;  the  harmony  of  succession  which  he 
gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  transition 
m>m  native  to  foreign  scenery ;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  un- 
feigned benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of  the  crea- 
tion. It  is  but  equal  justice  to  say,  that  amidst  the  feeling  and 
fuicy  of '  The  Seasons/  we  meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation, 
heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression.  As  long  as  he  dwelk 
in  the  pure  contemplations  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the  universal 
poetrjT  of  the  human  breast,  his  redundant  style  comes  to  us  as 
something  venial  and  adventitious — it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the 
Druid ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  general  experience  is  rather  imposing ; 
baty  when  he  returns  to  the  familiar  narrations  or  courtesies  of 
Ufe,  the  same  diction  ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration, 
and  only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difPerence  from  the  common 
costume  of  expression. 

"  To  the '  Castle  of  Indolence'  he  brought  not  only  the  full  nature 
but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poet.  There  he  redeemed  the  jejune 
ambition  of  his  style,  and  retained  all  its  wealth  and  luxury  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  ostentation.  Every  stanza  of  that 
charming  allegory,  at  least  of  the  whole  first  part  of  it,  gives  out 
a  ffroup  of  images  from  which  the  mind  is  reluctant  to  part,  and 
a  low  of  harmony  which  the  ear  wishes  to  hear  repeated."^ 

YsBsmcATiON. — "  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of 
the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his- 
thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse 
of  liOton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the 
rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  liis  pauses,  Ids  diction,  are  of 
his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation."^ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  SEASONS." 

THE  SUMMER  MORNING. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins  are  fired^ 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze. 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night ; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 

(1)  GampbelL    **  Specimens/'  ftc,  p.  403. 

(2)  Dr.  Johnson.    <*  Lives  of  the  Poets.** 
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^^  jftwa  i«3-  3KB*  ul  aMQMk 

i    Jruw  rt-^cML  ic. — L  *^  axiBac.  «hJA  is  c&e  natxre  voice,  &e.    Thii  it  tbe 
jcuL-.^:^  32  3Cr.  Sct.t.-D  Cw-TNj^  ::r«!:ft5CLfiL  <«luida  of  nfeaasoB ;— di»  eomiBOB 
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Bejoicing  in  the  east.^    The  lesseninpr  cloud. 

The  Idndling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 

Blnmed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.    Lo !  now,  apparent  all. 

Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth  and  coloured  air, 

He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad. 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering  streaias, 

High-gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer,  light  !^ 

Of  aU  material  beings  first  and  best ! 

Efflux  divine  I    Nature's  resplendent  robe ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 

In  unessential^  gloom. 


THE  TEAVELLER  LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 

All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air. 

In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields  the  swain 

Disastered  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain : 

Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 

Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 

Impatient  flouncing  througli  the  drifted  heaps. 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 

Hush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth. 

In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 

When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feigned 

His  tufted  cottage  rismg  through  the  snow. 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 

Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man ! 

While  round  him  ni^ht  resistless  closes  fast, 

And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 

Henders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind 

Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 

(1)  JRejoicvng  in  the  easth-ln  reference  probably  to  Psalm  xix.  4,  6. 

(2)  Jhrme  cheerer^  light,  Sfc. — Compare  these  lines  with  the  commencement  of 
aiUton's  **  Address  to  Light,"  p.  326. 

(8)  Vhestential—Yoid  of  real  being,  unsubstantial,  impalpable* 

C  C 
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A  £re  descent !  beyond  the  pover  of  frost; 

Of  fiiithlfflii  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge. 

Smoothed  up  with  ssow ;  and,  whai  is  land  unknown, 

Whas  water,  of  the  still  unfrosen  spring. 

In  the  Loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 

Where  tiie  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  bmb. 

These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man — 

His  wiJDe,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 

In  Tain  for  him^  the  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  £ur  blazing,  and  the  restment  warm; 

In  Tain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 

'Sot  wife,  nor  children,  shall  he  more  behold. 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  CTery  nerre 

The  deadly  winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 

And,  o'er  lus  inmost  Titals  creeping  cold. 

Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corse. 

Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along^ 
How  many  feel,  this  Teiy  moment,  death. 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain ; 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame ;  how  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  'twixt  man  and  man ; 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms^ 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs ;  how  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery ;  sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty ;  how  many  shake 

(1)  In  vain  for  him,  ^c.—The  tenderness  of  this  passage  is  most  tooching;  tt* 
conception  is  perhaps  derived  from  Lucretius  (see  the  passage  quoted,  bo(0  k 
p.  61),  but  the  application  of  it  is  due  to  Thomson. 
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With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence,  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse ; 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined. 
How  many,  racked  with  honest^  passions,  oroop 
In  deep  retired  distress ;  how  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man^ 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  sunering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  bis  high  career  would  stand  appalled. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think , 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh. 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Eefining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


THE  HYMN  OF  THE  SEASONS.^ 

Thes£,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Eather,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  (jod.    The  rolling  year 


(1)  IToneft— bonoarable,  not  debasing ;  this  is  the  claasical  sense  of  the  origintd 
ord  Aonestuf. 

(2)  Thought  fond  man,  S[c.—4,  e,  if  foolish  man  thought  of  these,  &c.  Some 
ypies  erroneously  point  the  passage  thus : — **  Thought,  fond  man,**  &c.,  to  the 
anifest  violation  of  the  sense. 

(3)  **Thi8  piece,'*  remarks  Dr.  Aikin,  **the  sublimest  production  of  its  kind 
Qce  the  days  of  Milton,  should  be  considered  as  the  winding  up  of  all  the  variety 
'  matter  and  design  contained  in  the  preceding  parts  [t.  e.  the  four  seasons]  : 
id  thus  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  separate  composition,  but  is  contrived  with 
asterly  skill  to  strengthen  the  unity  and  connection  of  the  great  whole." 

Montgomery,  too,  designates  this  hymn  as  **  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
Agnificent  specimens  of  verse  in  any  language,  and  only  inferior  to  the  inspired 
■ototypes  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  paraphrase.'* — 
ectures  on  Poetry ^  p.  182. 

This  fine  poem  should  be  compared  with  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in 
le  Vale  of  Chamouni,"  p.  149,  and  Milton's  <*  Morning  Hymn,"  p.  3ii8. 

c  c  2  ^ 
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Ji  fnH  of  thee.    Fardi  in  tiie  pkasmg  Sfbivg 
I^T  beutT  walkk,  xhr  tendanas  and  lore. 
Wiat  iLnsii  tht  £eids ;  tiie  noftming  air  is  balm; 
Echo  iht  mwiiilaTiit  ronnd,  the  finest  imiles; 
Alii  rroT  aone,  and  eror  heart  is  joj. 
TxtgsL  coma  thj  ^ian  in  the  SuioizK  months^ 
Wfii  "h^  and  heat  refulgent.    Ilien  thj  sun 
Shccits  fiJI  perfiertkm  through  the  svelling  jear; 
And  oft  ibr  roiee  in  dreadful  thunder  spiaCs : 
And  oft  at  da:vn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  ere, 
Bj  faroo^  and  grores,  in  hoDofv-vhispenng  galeae 
TtT  hovziTT  shines  in  Anm  nnronnned, 
^•nfl  ssnaos  a  eonunon  feast  for  all  that  fires. 
Iz  WfirxEX  svfol  thou !  vith  doods  and  storms 
Ar^cnd  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  ndled, 
Maxs^  daxineas !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
T^j^^p  SLti&mt,  tboa  hadst  the  world  adore, 
r^Tij  LiLZLbJest  nanuv  with  thj  northern  blast. 

MinenoBS  round !  what  skill,  what  force  diving 
Doqp  fth.  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Ta  sd  dfrlkiLtfiil  mixed,  with  such  kind  art, 
SdcL  beauTT  and  benefioenoe  combined, 
Siiade.  uiperoeiTed,  so  softening  into  shade, 
Knr.  aZ  SO  fooning  an  haimcHiious  whole, 
TWl  as  ihej  still  sneeeed,  thej  ravish  stilL 
But  w&nicicg  oft,  with  Innte  unconscioiis  easei, 
Man  marts  ncft  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
Tiiii^  erer  bcsr,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Tweets  izi  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thenoe 
Tijf  ffcfr  proftisicii  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring ; 
FlziiCs  from  the  snn  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
r«»25  ere:y  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 
Aai.  as  on  earth  this  graieM  change  rcTolTes, 
W::l  miispGn  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Namre  aneod !  jodn  ererr  firing  soul, 
BeDeaii  tiie  spackws  temple  of  the  sky, 
Ir  ainnlioc  join ;  and,  aitient,  raise 
Od?  5«r*rsl  soi^ !    To  Him,  ye  Tocal  gales, 
Krmil:)^  soft^  wiiose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes; 
Ox  tSuiL  o:  Him  in  soIitarT  glooms, 
W  bew,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waring  pine 
Fills  tiie  bnLiwn  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
Ana  T«.  wih»ie  boUler  note  is  heard  afar, 
Wbo'shake  the  astonished  worid,  lift  high  to  heayeo 
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The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 

His  praise,  ye  brooks,^  attune,  ye  trembling  rills,^ 

And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 

Ye  headlong  torrents,  ^  rapid  and  profound ; 

Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 

Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 

A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 

Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 

Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  mingled  clouds,  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Ye  forests,  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 

Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 

Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike. 

Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day,  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 

On  nature  write,  with  every  beam.  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls ;  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world. 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low. 

Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns. 

And  His  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands  all,  awake !  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves !  and  when  the  restless  day. 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds,  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  cities  vast. 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 


(1)  Bra^  riUf  torrent— A  brook— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breae-anf  to  break- 
water that  breaks  or  burstfi  through  from  the  ground ;  a  rill— from,  the  Latin 
tmhUj  diminutive  of  rivus^  a  stream— is  a  little  stream;  a  torrent— from  the 
aiin  torrens,  foaming,  boiling — is  water  that  dashes  impetuously  along  or  do?m, 
lamingasitflows. 
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Tlie  kmg-resoundme  roee,  oft  farealdi^  dear. 
At  sokma  panses,  tkroagh  the  swdling  baas ; 
And,  as  eadi  mingiiiig  fljone  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  hearen. 
Or  if  TOQ  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 
And  £nd  a  fane  in  eTeiy  sacred  grore ; 
There  let  the  shepherd's  Ante,  the  virgin's  hj. 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  they  rolL 
For  me,  when  I  foiget  the  darling  themey 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Sommer  ray 
Rnssets  the  plain,  inspiring  Antumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east. 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  Fancy^  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

Should  £&te  conmiand  me  to  the  &rthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste,  as  iu  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even,  at  last,  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  win^  my  mvstic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.    I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  aU  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefPable ; 
Gome  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise! 

(1)  Myfancjf—i,  e.  may  my  fancy,  && 
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i)ESCBIPnON  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCKi 

Ik  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there  a  season  atween^  June  and  May, 
Half  pranktp  with  spring,  with  summer  hsdf  imbrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  car^d  e'en  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest ; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds,  that  slumbrous  influence  kest,^ 
From  poppies  breathed  ;^  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered*  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 

(1)  The  **  Castle  of  Indolence,"  from  which  the  abo^e  extract  is  made,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  Spenser.  The  conception,  diction,  and  measure,  harmonize  together  with 
singular  aptness. 

(2)  Atweeiit  ^Cw-4.  e.  combining  the  characteristic  features  of  Slay  with  those 
of  June. 

(8)  Prankt—irom  the  German  prang-en^  to  act  proudly,  display  ostentatiously— 
gaudily  arrayed  or  decked  out. 

(4)  Kett — old  English  for  coxf. 

(5)  From  poppies,  Ac. — i.  e.  which  iniluence  was  from  poppies  breathed. 

(6)  Bicker— 9k  word  of  uncertain  origin— to  skirmish;  to  quiver,  or  exhibit  a 
tremulous  motion. 
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And  still  a  coil^  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  ybieut  incline  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move^ 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head^  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  nushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker,  plied  by  villain's^  hand. 
Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  P 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band ; 

(1)  Cbt^-See  note  2,  p.  277. 

(2)  Drowsy-head—oT  drowsy-hed,  as  Spenser  spells  it — drowaineM. 
(8)  Ft^^om— perhaps  firom  the  Latin  vilii^  mean,  contemptible,  thoi^ 

derive  it  from  vilUmus^  a  oountrymao^ia  the  original  sense,  a  farm-aervant,  oril 
here,  a  servant  in  generaL 
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And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head  ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  fall-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high-flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned ; 
"Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses  played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
fieclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
'  Poured  rorth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  Echo  to  resound  their  smart. 
While  flocKs,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace  imparl. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age : 
What  time  Dan^  Abraham  left  the  Ghaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  hee(£ 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  svlvan  war  to  wage, 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 

(I)  Da3^~m  Don,  a  corraption  of  the  Latin  dominutj  a  lord— a  title  of  respect 
and  honour,  equivalent  to  Sir. 
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Whste'er  Lomine^  ligfat-toadied  witii  softoiiiig  Ime^ 
Or  sarage  Ross*  dashed,  or  kamed  Poussm^  drew. 

Each  sound,  too,  here  to  langnlshmeiit  inclined. 
Lulled  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distance  rising,  oft  by  small  decrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolying  airs. 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,^  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind; 
Full  easily  obtained ;  behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tunea  instrument  reclined ; 
From  which,  with  airy-flyinff  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  reSoned, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  ^olus  it  hight. 

Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  ? 
Who  up  the  lofky  diapason^  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Now  rising  love  they  ranned ;  now  pleasing  dole^ 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musings,  tnrough  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver,  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild-warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 


(1)  Lorraine— CiATiAe  Loiraine,  generally  called  Clande,  an  eminent  IienA 
landscape  painter,  whoee  main  characteristic  was,  perhaps,  the  **  softening  hnB* 
cast  over  his  pictures,  which  fuses  down  all  inequality  and  rongfanesa,  and  IwM 
only  tiie  graceful  and  beautiful  behind. 

(2)  Savage  i^osa— Salvator  Boea,  an  Italian  painter,  famed  for  depicting  tbe 
wild  and  the  terrible  in  nature. 

(3)  Learned  Jbumn— Nicholas  Poussin,  a  very  distingmshed  French  painttr, 
whose  profound  acquaintance  with  the  principlea  of  his  art  justly  claims  for  liiB 
the  epithet  **  learned." 

(4)  A  certain  music^Ac—HeTe  follows  a  description  of  the  .Xolian  harp. 

(5)  Diapason— See  note  10,  p.  158. 

(6)  i>o20— melancholy. 
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Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  caUphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore, 
In  mighty  Bagdad,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store  ;i 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse's  lore ; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  lausic  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  thev  would  together  mell  ;^ 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  lound  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  halL 


COLLINS. 

FsiNCiFAL  Events  op  ras  Lipb. — ^William  Collins  was  bom  in 
1721,  at  Chichester.  His  early  education  at  Winchester  school, 
under  Dr.  Burton,  prepared  him  for  the  collegiate  course  which 
he  commenced  in  1740,  at  Oxford.  In  1743  or  1744  he  came  to 
London,  a  "hteraiy  adventurer/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "with  many 

{)rojects  in  his  head,  and  very  hltle  monej  in  his  pocket."  Indo- 
ence  and  irresolution  paralyzed  his  eminent  powers,  and  often 
reduced  him  to  a  pitiable  state  of  helplessness  and  want.  He  was, 
moreover,  disappointed  in  the  reception  given  by  the  pubHc  to  the 
works  which  he  did  finish  and  send  forth,  and  morbidlv  judged 
that  he  had  "  fallen  on  evil  tongues  and  evil  times."  The  result 
of  these  combined  causes  was  his  relapse  into  a  state  of  imbeciUty, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  frenzy,  which  lasted  until 
his  death,  m  1756,  at  liis  native  town. 

(1)  Of  ladies  store— An  expression  borrowed  from  Milton.    See  p.  309. 

(2)  Mell  or  ma/Z— from  the  Latin  malleus,  a  hammer— to  bmise,  crash. 
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Principal  Wobks. — Collins's  poems  are  all  of  moderate  com- 
pass and  of  the  lyrical  form.  Tne  most  admired  are  the  odes 
entitled  "  To  Fear,"  " On  the  Poetical  Character,"  "To  Liberty," 
"  To  Evening/*  "  The  Passions,"  "  On  the  Death  of  Thomson," 
and  *'  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

CiiAKACTERiSTic  SpiRiT  AND  Sttle. — "  CoUins  had  employed 
his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and, 
by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently 
delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds 
of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acouiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
ana  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of 
enchantnkent,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repose  by  the  waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens."  ^ 

"  A  cluud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions, 
arising  from  the  fineness  of  his  associations,  and  the  daring  sweep 
of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  transitory,  and  interferes  veiy 
little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery,  or  the  warmth  of  his  feeling. 
The  absence  of  even  this  speck  of  mysticism  from  his  '  Ode  on  the 
Passions'  is  perhaps  the  happy  circumstance  that  secured  its 
tinbounded  i)opularitv. 

"  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetiy,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which 
lies  closest  to  i^  h'fe;  and  his  notions  of  poetical  excellence, 
whatever  vows  he  might  address  to  the  manners,  were  still  tending 
to  the  vast,  the  undennable,  and  the  abstract.  Certainly,  however, 
he  carried  sensibiUty  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
abstracted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst 
'  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,'  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the 
heart  as  it  is  visible  to  the  fancy."^ 

(1)  Dr.  Johnson.    **  Lives  of  the  Poeti  * 
(S)  CunpbelL    **  SpecimenB,"  ftc.,  p.  420. 
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ODE  TO  FEAILi 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown,^ 

With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown; 
Who  seest,  appalled,  the  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between; 

Ah  Fear !»  ah,  frantic  Fear ! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
like  thee  I  start ;  like  thee  disordered  fly. 

For,  lo !  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear  I 
Danger,^  whose  limbs  of  ^ant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm ; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  rigid  steep 
Of  some  loose-hanging  rock  to  sleep ; 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joined. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied, 
0*er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
Whilst  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare  ( 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate^ 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  sorrow,  wait : 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastlv  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee  ? 


(1)  Pity  and  Fear  are  represented  by  Aiutotle  as  tne  two  great  engines  by 
whose  **  purging  or  purifying  operation  on  the  mind,  the  moral  effects  of  the 
drama  are  to  be  produced.**  The  various  phenomena  of  Fear,  especially  as  a 
dramatic  agent,  are  allegorically  represented  in  this  line  ode. 

^)  Thou  to  whom,  S;c. — ^In  allusion  to  the  influence  of  supernatural  horrors  on 
the  mind,  as  displayed  by  Imagination  (here  Incorrectly  called  Fancy),  who  lifts 
the  veil  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  world. 

(8)  Ah  Fear,  Sfc—The  abruptness  of  these  lines  represents  to  us  the  painter 
of  the  passion  so  absorbed  by  its  influence,  that  he  becomes  its  victinL 

(4)  Danger,  8fc.—TtM  bold  personification  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  its  class  in  our  literature.  Every  word  is  significant— the  <*  limbs  of 
giant  mould,'*  and  the  *<  hideous  form,"  indicate  that  fear  magnifies  and  exagge- 
rates the  reality;  and  what  can  be  more  happily  conceived  than  his  sleeping  **  on 
the  ridgy  steep  of  some  loose-hanging  rock  P  ** 
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Is  earSfss  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
T:)f  fnff-fxLI  Mnse  iddiest  her  infuit  tongae; 

Tbf  iiji33s  and  natrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Sljcl:  axii  pale;  in  wild  amaiement  hong. 

Tf?  bf.  ibe  ban?  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 
P^Ssiuaed  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 

For  a:c  ajooe  be  nursed  the  poefs  flame, 
Bu  reaebed  from  Yiitne's  hand  the  patriot's  steel 

Bcl;  wiv"  is  be,  whom  later  gariands  grace, 
Wn?  >f;  awbiie  o'er  HTfla's  dews  to  rove,* 

TTiii  oesLbLing  eves  thv  cbearv  steps  to  trace, 
Wbere  uioa  aui  fiiiies  shared  the  baleful  grove  f 

Wrap:  in  thv  cloudv  veO,  the  incestuous  queen^ 
S^>e^i  the  sai  call  her  son  and  husband  heard, 

Wbim  once  akne  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
Ar^i  be  ibe  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appeared. 

O  FeiT !  I  know  thee  bv  mj  throbbing  heart ; 

Tnv  viineric^  power  inspired  each  mournful  line; 
Tho^ich  c^rile  Fitv  claim  her  mingled  part. 

Yet  all  tie  tiiuuders  of  the  scene  are  thine ! 


vl^  £biM£r~Tbe  th:>e«  xn&in  dxriskoB  of  the  andoit  Greek  choral  songB,  n 
mhich  Ifiic  po^txy  osi^rlrAzeHl,  were  called  the  aCn^be  (or  tunung),  the  aath 
cciv>phe  ^or  crrosar^  farvu^'* ,  and  the  e|wd«  (or  qfter-somg).  These  tenns  refer 
to  the  uziioQ  of  iitncJTig.  mt^sic  and  poecjy,  idueh  chancterixed  thepecfonnanoe; 
thos  the  strv^he  u«=oced  the  turn  from  rvdu  to  left,  the  antiatroiihe,  that  from 
left  to  h^:,  and  the  epode,  the  cessatioa  from,  dandng,  while  the  singmg  was 
still  goioi;  03  la  £K>at  of  the  spectators.  These  terms  were  subeeqiiently  retained, 
when  their  ordinal  meaning  was  lost,  nearly  in  the  sense  of  the  word  stama,  the 
etrophe  and  antistrophe  denoting  the  same  kind  of  measure,  and  the  efx>de  a 
difftfent  one. 

v2)  The  6anf— JEschjius,  who  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet. 

(3)  Be,  4r.— Sophocles,  who  **  left  awhile,"  or  ceased  awhile  to  indulge  in  Am 
softer  themes  \rtiich  were  congenial  to  him,  and  took  in  hand  the  toiilile  and 
revolting  miseries  of  CEdipos,  the  **  son  and  husband  "  referred  to  in  the  text. 

(4)  QKcen— ^oeasta.  Queen  of  Thebea. 
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ANTISTBOFHX. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph !  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  P 

Or  in  some  hollowed  seat, 

'Grainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 
Hear  drowning  seaman's  cries,  in  tempests  brought  P 
Dark  Power !  with  shuddering,  meek,  submissive  thought. 
Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told : 
And,  lesti  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'er-awed, 
In  that  thrice-haUowed  eve^  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  beUeve, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 
And  goblins  haunt,  &om  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mme,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit^  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspere's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  ;* 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  t  0  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee ! 


(1)  And  lestt  8(c,—4,  e,  and  that  I  may  not  incur  thy  severe  dupleasnre.  The 
itire  foice  of  the  line  is  in  the  word  <*  blasted,"  without  which  the  sense  would 
jntradict  what  follows. 

(2)  Ihrice'haUowed  «»©— All-Hallows  Eve —  the  Slst  of  October— a  season  con- 
icrated  of  old,  and  even  now  in  the  rural  districts,  to  superstitious  observances 
id  fears. 

(3)  Whose  spirit^  Ac— In  allusion  to  Shakspere's  power  in  exciting  the  emotion 
I  fear. 

(4)  In  thy  divine,  dsc,—4*  e.  and  by  all  that  was  spoken  by  him  when  powerAxlly 
loved  by  thee. 


ON  TBI  POmCAL  CHARACTEB.1 


As  zaet^^ — d  mx  wish  Z^:  r^ 

— F^  viiree  sdioci  ftbore  the  rest. 
His  Icwiiesc  ejLi^weBbas  Uesi!— 
Otut,  CBLT  one;  wmnlkd  hir 


Ai  scaemJL  iszmer  kme  oo  high, 

Tbe  v^  oleics.  loreHiutiiig  eje ; 

— ^Lo !  CO  eacft  ocber  Bjicph,  in  nun,  applied. 

As  xi^  in  sir  nssecn,  some  hoveni^  lumd, 
SoKC  chasce  and  angd-frimd  to  Timn  £une, 

Wriii  vispered  spdl  had  bust  me  startuig  baiid» 
It  left  unbuest  her  loathed  dishQnoared  side ; 

Harpier,  hopeless  £ur,  if  nerer 

Her  bsAed  hand,  with  rain  endeaToor, 
Had  tcnchcd  that  &tal  tone  to  her  denied ! 
Tooiie  FancT  thus — to  me  dirinest  name  !— 

To  wh<»n,  prepsred  and  bathed  in  hesTeii, 

The  cest  of  amfJest  power  is  giren : 

To  few  the  godlike  gift  assigns. 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  Idns, 
And  gaze  her  risions  wild,  and  feel  nnmixed  her  flame! 

The  bands  ^  fuiy  legends  saj. 
Was  wore  on  that  creating  day 


(1)  "PeHttpe,'*  xcmazks  Haditt,  "his  *Ode  on  the  Poetical  Ghaneter* ia  tbe 
ocaCofaD.  A  hcfadiatinedpeitemeeniaiialaf  firamit,like  the  bcealhaC  gwiv: 
a  golden  dood  eoTelopea  iL" 

(9)  JUomee,  ^^c— The  drift  of  this  pamge  is,  that  as  Uie  magic  girdle  dMcribed 
bj  Spenaer  in  the  Faery  Qneene  (aee  canto  It.)  would  only  lit  flodmel  ••  ce' 
eminently  cooflpicaoas  for  her  Tirtnas,  ao,  the  cestns  or  **band'>  of  Fuicy,tktf 
is,  the  rich  endowment  of  poetical  inafuation,  is  destined  <mly  for  a  choMD  fev. 

(3)  TV  bemd,  ^rc— This  ia  a  passage  of  some  diiBcnIty,  and  the  foOowiif  't 
oftrad  as  a  conjectnral  interpretation  only>-llie  oestns  of  Fancy  was  ww 
one  day,  idien  the  first  poet,  or  the  genius  of  Poetry,  whose  creative  fteattyBV 
be  said  to  have  given  life  and  animarion  to  the  tented  sky,  fto,  having  long  bMB 
loved  by  Fancy,  loved  her  in  retom,  and  enthroned  her  as  his  qaeen ;  aadiUtke 
while  the  mystic  powers  were  weaving  her  cestos,  or  in  other  words,  aidiag  i> 
the  formation  of  the  poetical  character  (the  subject  of  the  ode),  music  avokt 
around,  the  son  shed  his  glowing  li^^  Wonder  sat  in  listening  ecstai^,  Sro^ 
piercing  eyes  gazed  at  the  i«t)cefls,  the  mind^  shadowy  tribes  of  thoqgldi  tfd 
conceptions  fluttered  over  the  scene,  and  celestial  influences  tjflfmwiaiiJ  tfd 
sanctified  the  whole. 
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When  he,  who  called  with  thought  to  birth^ 
Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughins  earth. 
And  drest  with  springs  and  forests  tall. 
And  poured  the  main  engirting  all. 
Long  by  the  loved  enthusiast  wooed. 
Himself  in  some  diviner  mood, 
Eetiring,  sat  with  her  alone,^ 
And  placed  her  on  his  sapphire  throne ; 
The  whiles,  the  vaulted  slirine  around. 
Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 
Now  sublimest  triumph  swelling, 
Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling ; 
And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud. 
Breathed  her  ma^ic  notes  aloud ; 
And  thou,  thou  rich-haired  youth  of  morn,3 
And  all  thy  subject  life  was  born ! 
The  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof,^ 
Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof: 
But  near  it  sat  ecstatic  Wonder, 
Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder ; 
And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  arrayed, 
By  whose  the  tarsel's*  eyes  were  made ; 
All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  Mind, 
Li  braided  dance  their  murmurs  joined, 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  Powers 
Who  feed  on  Heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 
— ^Where  is  the  bard  whose  soul  can  now^ 
Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow  ? 
Where  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind. 
This  hallowed  work  for  him  designed  P 

High  on  some  cHff,®  to  heaven  up-piled. 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 

^1)  WhoccUled  with  thought^  Sfc. — t.  e,  by  his  creative  thought  or  inteDect,  which 
presented  the  sky  as  *'  tented,"  the  eartli  as  ^*  laughing;,'*  &c. 

(2)  mchrhaired  youtkj  ^c — ^The  sun. 

(3)  The  dangerous,  Sfc. — A  fine  conception,  to  denote  the  pure  and  elevated  cha- 
cter  of  tme  poetry,  living  in  a  region  above  the  influence  of  earth-born  passions. 

(4)  Tarsel—the  tercel  or  male  hawk,  whose  eyes  are  so  penetrating  that  they 
e  said  (somewhat  fantastically)  to  be  made  like  Truth's. 

(6)  Now — i.  e,  now  that  he  sees  how  much  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  the 
»etical  character. 

(6)  High  on  some  dif,  ^c— The  conception  and  expression  of  the  lines  that 
•llow  place  them  in  the  highest  order  of  English  poetry.  They  are  worthy  of 
eir  sabject,  and  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Milton  himself. 


o 
Abc  nay  Gai£  cmra  the  rock. 


Ar  Loe^  Iks  is  ovn,^  fio 


JnsL  nacT  a  eiond  ite  dicypcd  etbooJ  dew, 
Xistr^gmend  im  bevtii,'  its  aitiie  stnins  could  hear^ 

*ZtL  WOOL  uafi  auLMML  tnunp  be  leMked  was  hung: 
TuiEur  «&»  is  iBoTf  giMa^ 
Fhm  Walkr's  njxtle  shades  retnatu^' 

Wjii  BODT  a  TOW  bom  Hope's  aaninBg  tongue 

Mt  atufac  fas  b  g»di^(  itay.  ik»k: 
Ix  TiiB — ^«ek  Ubb  to  oae  akne, 
OfiJii^ioMorsodL 


Aji£  HeavcB.  sid  Favr,  kindred  powers, 
HavT  iic»w  o^'crtuBBi  tat  mspinsg  bowers, 
C*:  OEitainesd  eloae  sack  seeae  firan  ereiy  fotoie  ?iew. 


THE   PASSION&* 

ax  ODB  mm  xnsia 

Whxx  Mwae,  keaTCBly  maid !  was  yonng, 
iHiik  jet  ineariy  Gieiece  she  sang^ 


U  iilrfc^  Mm.  4c.-^«.Sketfttt described  by  Mmon  in  <'Furadi8eLoit'(i« 

.1)  Tilfk  ijiiii rf.  fli     II  \m  rTmlnf  riTnif[ti  nr*ir-rfl  l\r  ^  nr mnrni!if"****T 
MlteB^  apuit  ijKnioi:,  as  it  were,  ia  tibe  calm  of  tbong^t,  would  aeon  to  tM 
tmafOicA—^mf^  Hpherfd**— in  hesTen,  and  lieanng  only  its  own  no^ 
Mibon  nrs  of  himaelf  C*  Fandiae  Lost,"  viL  14>— 

**£BtD  ^e  besTen  of  lieaveus  I  hsTe  pcesnmed, 
An  eanblj  guest,  and  drawn  em^real  air.** 

(3)  From  WaUer's  myrtle  tkades^  4^e.— Disdaining  the  effeminate  muse  of  WaOs^ 

(4)  Tins  has  been,  by  some  eminent  judges,  considered  the  finest  lyaeodHiB 
our  language.  It  is,  indeed,  difflcnlt  to  exaggerate  its  merits,  whether  we  ng*' 
the  conception,  the  diction,  or  the  apt  management  of  the  rhythm. 


Ponem^  b^oad  die  llsae's  punting ; 
By  teiBi  ther  fdt  the  g^ing  Bund 
Bisteibed,*  defiglited,  Eused,  refined ; 
im  onee,  tis  saSd,  wha  an  were  fired, 
EQIed  wftk  fozT,  rapt^'  inniired, 
EroB  the  supDOitii^  mjitles  roand 
Thi^  smtehea  her  mstnunentB  of  somid; 
Andas  thej  oft  had  heard  uart 
Sweet  lesMDs  of  her  fiocoefiil  art, 
Eadi — formadneaB  rated  the  hoor^ 
Would  pcore  his  own  ezpicssif  e  power. 


Thai  Fkak  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tij. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  whj, 
Eren  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  AvGSE  rushed ;  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rode  dash  he  sbrack  the  Ijre, 
And  swept  witii  harried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeM*  measures  wan  Despair^ 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  b^^ed ; 
A  soleum,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
Twas  sad  bj  fits,  by  starts  twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  foir, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  f 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 


[1)  Bmes$ed^  Sfc—i,  e,  more  affected  or  inspired  than  canbedeaoribed  in  vene. 
^  Distwrbed,  dte.— a  beautiful  line,  describing  the  sncceasiTe  steps  of  the 
ycesB  by  which  music  acts  upon  the  mental  tastes. 

[3)  Bcqut—from  the  Latin  rap-ere,  to  seize,  carry  off— hurried  awi^  by  elevated 
iUiig,  in  an  ecstasy. 

[4)  With  woeful,  <l;c.—**  It  is  observable,"  remarks  Dr.  Langhome,  **  that  though 
)  measure  is  the  same  in  which  the  musical  efforts  of  Fear,  Anger,  and  Despair 
)  described,  yet  by  the  variation  of  the  cadence,  the  character  and  operation  of 
eh  ia  strongly  expressed ;  this  particularly  of  Despair,  *  with  woeful,*  fto." 
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k.v  w  inrH  scenes  it  disUnoe^  hail! 

w^ui£  itfc  irach  tbe  stndn  iprokms ; 

A3i£.  XTv-m  uif  TiKiks.  tiie  woods,  the  yale, 
^^  ,-^tKL  m.  Iweiir  siill  through  itl]  the  song; 

jLfc^  m'itf?T  her  FiPf«<s«st  theme  she  chose, 
X  3w?  rssawsMcrr  r^^ir*  was  heard  at  every  dose, 
.^»c  Xiiw  j9iriuaii«c  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
ji^mc  uvcsr  luu:  siif  suu: — ^hnt,  with  a  frown, 

^^rwifii  mrnaneau  rose; 
^  a£T7«  n&^  xiuw%d-sitaiiied  sword  in  thunder  down, 

A.&;.  wia  a  wnhennir  look, 

r^  wacNamAunenu:  trumpet  took, 

A.&£:  hifv  a  iuass  so  loud  and  dread, 
^  ^srr  itf  «r  nr«-)aUKCir  Kwnds  so  full  c^  woe  I 

JL»C  t«W  «B£  ancrn  he  heat 

rw  aM:hii2u:  ^nLK  wiih  fuxioos  heat ; 
Jlxc  'ix'v^  9.'vDiruiiK&.  each  dreair  pause  between, 

IiV«?c*i  Prri,  as  his  side, 

S^  ^onl-^suMiou:  Tokie  arailied, 
^r«  scil.  hf  tfTC  iis^^wiid  uualtered  nuen, 
'^  iuif  rjfc.-M  5Cr:u»i  :*!  *Y  skrhi  seemed  bursting  from  hisLcii 

ri,t  ri.ari^r-rsv  JijiiorjT,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

:sa:  Tc,vc  oc  trj  is4;>Bssiul  siite ; 
v\  iJfi-r^  uieaDf*  tie  reoing  song  was  mixed, 
JL:bi  1),^*  ::  ^M^^  Lore^  now  nring  called  cm  Hate. 

W_:V  *Tp*g;  x^>i:ifc5»d.  as  one  inspired, 

1^  >iV:.ixV£s"i.T  sax  retiivd ; 

A:3i  frco:  iec  wu^  s»«j^iest«ed  seat, 

Ir  rsx<^  Vt  i:>wcKV  n^Jkie  more  sweet, 
Fcvsi^  iir.x:ir::"vbe  mcuon  fconi  her  pensiTC  soul; 

A::>i«  ."As'^'^.g  $oft  from  ro^  around, 

BubKiu^  rcLnine^s  joined  the  sound ; 
TVcjL^  gr^cies  aad  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole; 


^1}  ^  diit  rm:t^  ^.— Tb«re  mre  xnu  j  beawties  in  this  descriptiaB  of  Hofe.  ^ 
ha£»  the  loTciy  somes  at  z  dx^mnce.  She  prckcmg*  the  Unin,  aconceptioB  iHriy 
«<IQtTaleDt  to  Fope^  exprasko— "  Hcf«  wrings  ^enal  ia  the  hnua  iMMt' 
The  incrcdoctioo,  too^  of  Echo  as  an  associate  of  Hope  is  mast  taatehHyiW** 
and  executed. 
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Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs^  died  away. 

But,  oh !  how  altered  was  its^  sprightlier  tone. 
When  Gh££RFI7LNEss,3  a  nymph  oi  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 
The  oak-orowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Jot's^  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  maids. 

Amidst  the  festal-sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 
While,  as  his  flying  finders  kissed  the  strings. 
Love  framed  with  Mirth^  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  &om  his  dewy  wings. 

0  Music !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure.  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  Goddess !  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  P 


(1)  HoUow  murmurti  Sfc^lxi  several  parts  of  this  Ode,  as  here,  the  aound  is  a 
rery  apt  **  echo  of  the  sense." 

(2)  /E*— the  hom*s ;  the  same  instmment  being  introduced. 

(3)  Chetrfuiness,  jotfs  mirth — Cheerfulness  is  rather  a  habit,  than  a  passion,  of  the 
nind ;  Joy  is  the  outward  revealing  of  inward  happiness ;  Mirth  is  obstreperous 
ioy. 
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As  in  that  loyed  Athenian  bower. 
You  learned  an  all-oommandinff  power, 
Tliy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endfeured. 
Can  weU  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  Tirtue,  fancy,  art  P 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's^  page — 
Tis  said,  and  I  ^lieve  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prerail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  chmns  this  laggard  age ; 
Even  all^  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
Oh !  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease ; 
Kevive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Eetum  in  ail  thy  simple  state; 
Confirm  the  tales'  her  sons  relate  I 


YOUNG. 

Pbincipal  Events  op  his  Lipe. — ^Edward  Young — ^the  poet  of 
the  "  Night  Thoughts  "—was  bom  in  1684^  at  Upham,  a  v^ 
near  Winchester.  At  the  renowned  school  of  that  city  he  received 
his  early  education,  which  was  continued  subsequently  at  Net 
College,  Oxford.  His  first  profession  was  law,  in  which  he  gn* 
duated,  but  Ids  success  appearing  doubtful,  and  his  views  under- 
going a  change,  he,  in  1/27,  tooK  orders,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  cliaplains.  In  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield.  The  remainder  of  his  life  wis 
spent  in  seclusion,  and  though  his  ambitious  temperament  fie- 


(1)  Beeordtng  tuter,  4*^.— History. 

(2)  Eoen  all,  Ac.^i»  e.  even  when  all  the  resoarcea  of  the  art  are  oointiiiied,a* 
in  the  organ. 

(3)  Confirm  the  tcUeSfSfc-^t.  e.  prnve  to  our  own  ezpeiieiice  the  wonderM  in- 
fluence  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  music. 
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quently  led  him  to  seek  preferment  in  the  Ghnroh,  he  never 
obtained  it.    He  died  in  1/65. 

Pbincipal  WoBKs. — Besides  the  "Night Thoughts," Dr.  Young 
wrote  a  series  of  Satires  in  verse,  entitled,  '*  The  Love  of  Fanie, 
the  Universal  Passion,"  "Tlie  Last  Day,"  "The  CentAur  not 
Fabulous,"  a  prose  satire,  and  some  tragedies,  of  which  "Tiie 
Bevenge  "  is  the  finest. 

Characteristic  Spirit  and  Style. — "  The '  Night  Thoughts ' 
contain  many  splendid  and  happy  conceptions,  but  their  beauty  is 
thicklv  marred  oy  false  wit  and  overlaboured  antithesis :  indeed, 
the  whole  ideas  of  the  author  seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  o( 
■antithesis  while  he  composed  the  poem.  One  portion  of  his  fancy 
■appears  devoted  to  aggravate  the  picture  of  his  desolate  feelbigs  ; 
and  the  other  half  to  contradict  that  picture  by  eccentric  images 
■and  epigrammatic  ingenuities.  The  reader  most  sensitive  to  iiis 
&ults  must,  however,  have  felt  that  there  is  in  him  a  spark  of 
originality  which  is  never  long  extinguished,  however  far  it  may 
be  from  vivifying  the  entire  mass  of  his  poetry.  Many  and 
•exquisite  are  his  touches  of  sublime  expression,  of  profound 
reflection,  and  of  striking  imagery.  It  is  recalling  but  a  few  of 
these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in  the  eightli  book,  of  the  man 
whose  ihoughis  are  not  of  this  worlds  to  his  simile  of  the  traveller, 
At  the  opening  of  the  ninth  book,  to  his  spectre  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  and  to  some  parts  of  his  very  unequal  description  of  the 
«onfla^tion ;  above  all,  to  that  noble  and  familiar  image — 

'  When  final  Bain  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation.'  1 

"It  is  true  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a  flight  of  poetry 
'  lon^  free  from  oblique  associations ;  but  he  has  individual  passages 
which  philosophy  might  make  her  texts,  and  experience  select  for 
•her  mottoes."^ 

<1)  This  metaphor  is  borrowed  by  Bums  in  the  poem  **To  a  Daiq^/'  tee  p.  7S 
TIm  Scottish  bard  was  a  great  admirer  of  Young. 
(9)  Campbell.    **  Specimens,"  &g.,  p.  467 


el^xatt?  ihtm  the  -xight  thoughts; 

^'a^jBLftii'  3L&rrxz  or  mas. 


Zi3.  Asl  3;;=ks  ime.*    We  tale  bo  note  of  time 
5ui:  zmn  is  Jiii» :  •;?  crre  iK  i^e»  a  tongue 
I:^  wse  iL  siHL.     As  X  u  sicd  »)ftx 
I  iKL  lie  sruRiiir  3«nms.    If  teara  an^ii^ 

f^  nesK  aci  -^lej  5    Wlx  i^  jens  bfjond  the  FloocL 
It  2  tbs  sgnw  ^3ac  ^enBas  dwittlch : 
Smr  siunL  s  ^  W  une !    Mj  kopes  and  feus 
:5bx?  T3  JdimoL  sni  c*cr  ESt's  nairov  TCige 
LdiHL  uiw^ — Oil  inac  ?    A  frthnalpw  dbjss : 
A  iceu  <tejii£i ! — io^  swchr  ■dae ! — 
Ani  :■!  AesxcCT  Use  to  bk; 
F>9r  >a&«jjirai!r  :&  t^  wmeDcs  of  «a  hour  ? 
fiiw^  >xr.  ^9v  zKi^  hom  dbfccft)'  how  august, 

Kyw  "amasms  wqbmxt  He  who  Hiade  him  such ! 
Wic  c«Lur;c  ii  ciLr  mke  s«c&  stnmge  extremes ! 
Frxii  g"frregg  Kis;ires  ittrrefloQslT  mixed, 
Coooexxa  exi^ri^e  of  dtstant  voilds ! 
Diissiianfsaed  izik  in  being's  «idless  chain, 
ILirwiV  =rQi!i  aech:c.g  to  the  Deity ! 
A  MZL  ecseroL  siulied  and  abscvrbed  ;3 
TboBStL  soll^  and  dbhonoored,  still  diTine ; 
Dun  mzEiiiciire  of  grcataess  absohite ! 
Aa  heir  of  glocr !  a  firail  chUd  of  dust ! 
Hrfptryg  immoctal !^  iascct  infinite! 


.  1  TV  bt.'i  striin  <iar— «.  c  one  xb  Ae  mnming.  TtoB  pifw^n  Is  oxtaeted 
from  **-2(^gtac  ttfee  First*  ot  the  poem,  aad  a^dy  rrpmitfififn  its  i4wfifti»'«^ 
Ita^icu  aad  fiults — die  ccDdeosed  tko^^tt,  tiie  poetical  turn  of  pinase,  as  well 
at  tkb  ovcriaboared  anadMsia. 

(S)  AijeeL,  aiw  may  te  tfwa  d^U^gaiafced ;  abftet—txaai  die  Latin  dsedbOf 
caac  a»a]i«—iretes  zatber  to  tiie  cxraauteaees,  and  aum,  to  tlie  iiatert  of  Ae 
iodiTidaal ;  bence  the  former  word  ia  eonrectlj  oooployed  here,  die  object  H  tbe 
writer  bemf  toaiMm-  that  maiA  natore  is  eaaentiaUy  noble. 

(3)  il&sor6etf— not  reflected,  dnil  and  dim. 

(4)  Hdj)l«n,  imwwTtai,  Jbe, — A  manifest  faihne  in  »«piMiifl^i^  ainoe  there  i>  >» 
real  antithesia  between  the  llrat  pair  of  woida,  and  no  'H***'*^  meaniiy  ia  the 
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A  worm !  a  god! — 1  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost !    At  home  a  stranger. 
Thooglit  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  agliast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.^    How  reason  reels  1 
O  what  a  miracle  is  man  to  man ! 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed ! 
What  can  preserve  my  Ufe,  or  what  destroy  P 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Lemons  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  Sleep's  soft  dominion  spreads. 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  roamed  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool. 
Or  scaled  the  cLff,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brains  P 
Her  ceaseless  night,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod, 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  faU. 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ; 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
Eor  human  weal  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 
Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite,  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  Gt)d. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
When  Time,  and  Pain,  and  Chance,  and  Death  expire ! 
And  is  it  in  the  fiight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 


(I)  Wondering  at  her  oton—WhaX  is  oar  own  is  generally  so  familiar  as  to  excite 
no  surprise  or  wonder,  bnt  Thought  being  conceived  of  as  a  *'  stranger  at  home,'*' 
may  with  consistency  be  said  to  be  surprised  even  at  her  own. 
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Aad  smodier  took  muDOttal  in  Ike  dmtf 
A  ao«l  iMBinrUl,  ipfnding  all  ker  fiiea^ 
Wisdiur  her  sizatttli  in  stronona  idlrnfii^ 
Throvn  into  tomnS,  npinred  or  ahised 
At  aught  this  seene  can  threaften  or  iadnlge^ 
Rewmbles  oeean  into  tempest  wrao^it^ 
To  wafe  a  feather,  or  to  drown  n  fly. 


Be  vise  tcMkr ;  'tis  madnraw  to  defer  :^ 
Next  day  the'fii^  precedent  wifl  plead ; 
Tims  on,  till  wisdom  is  poshed  ont  of  life. 
Proerastdnation  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment'  leayes 
The  Tast  concerns  of  an  eternal  acme. 
If  not  so  freqnent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'tis  so  freq[nent,  this  is  stranger  sdlL 
Of  man's  miraculoos  mistakes  tms  bears 
The  palm — that  all  men  are  about  to  lire, 
Eor  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
An  pay  themselres  the  complmient  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride* 
On  this  rcTersion  takes  up  ready  praise — 
At  least  their  own — their  future  selves  applauds. 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  leaa ! 
An  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young;  indeed 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  Others  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

vl)  Defer,  delist  proerastmate—OmBdiSetz  tode2ay  is  toholdbackiiige 
to  defer,  to  pat  off  for  some  specific  purpose ;  to  procrosttiiate,  to  pat  off  1 
morrow,  as  a  habit  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  culpably. 

(2)  Momemt—t.  e.  the  moment  of  death. 

(3)  Their  pride,  4^ — The  construcaon  here  Is  somewhat  abnq^  and  ot 
bat  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  their  pride,  in  the  expectation  of  their  oi 
becoming  wise,  compliments  them  with  being  so  already~the  {nresent  be 
least  their  own,  whatever  the  future  may  be — and  thns  th^y  apj^and  their 
«elves. 
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Pushes  Ills  prudent  purpose  to  resolre ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  Mfhj  P  hecause  he  thinks  himself  immortal 
All  men  tmnk  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themsehes^i  when  some  alarming  shock  of  Fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 


THE  liAK  WHOSE  THOUGHTS  ARE  NOT  OF  THIS  WOBLD.^ 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw— 
What  notliing  less  than  angel  can  exceed — 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; . 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  nor  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptered  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wanderine  herd !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale :  in  aU  unlike ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all  1  what  higher  praise  P 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  P 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  feUcities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace. 


(1)  Themselves^  ^c— They  think  even  themselves  mortal  when,  ftc. 

(2)  Yoan|[*8  peculiar  style  is  finely  displayed  in  tliis  extract ;  the  subject 
required  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  tliey  are  very  strikingly  intro- 
duced, especially  in  the  passage  commendng  ^  He  sees  with  otlier  eyes,"  &c. 
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All  of  one  colour,  and  an  e?en  thread ; 
Wbfle  party  coloured  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  rooe ;  each  pufl  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  theii  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs ;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  empire,  in  liis  balance,  weighs  a  js;rain. 
They  tnings  terrestrial  worship  as  divine ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey. 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  fina  his  di^ty ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  augnt  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse  ;^ 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  Uves  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  Heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his^foe. 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
Their  no-joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins : 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  aJone ; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course^  was,  yesterday,  complete : 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

(1)  I^roud  of  an  eclipse— i.  e.  proud  ot  that  which  eclipsea  or  obscures  them. 

[2)  Bis  glorious  course,  Sfc.-^  e,  even  yeeteiday  his  oourae  was  complete,  hi 
iraa  ready  f w  death. 
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^^^^. 


^^^^  liNSIDE. 


V^Z^j^  "^  lis  LiPE. — Mark  Akenside  was  bom  in 

'^^'^•'^  .i-Tyne.    His  father  was  a  butcher,  and 

%^  ,  x'resbyterian  Church,  seems  to  have  desired 

'Jl^^  i  a  minister  of  that  communion.    With  this 

^4^  J  elemeutarj  instruction  at  a  private  school,  he 

^'  of  eighteen  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

.ere  he  decided  on  the  profession  of  medicine,  in 

.lat  of  divinity,  and  having  studied  for  three  years, 

ydeu,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  On  arriving 

,  lie  settled  at  Northampton,  whence  he  afterwards 

.0  Hampstead,  and  subsequently  to  London,  but  was 

.y  successful  as  a  physician.    He  died  in  1770. 

CIPAL  WoBKS. — Besides   his   most  distinguished  work, 

Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  Akenside  wrote  many  mediocre 

,  and  a  finely  conceived  poem,  entitled  "Hymn  to  the  Naiads," 

jether  with  some  very  classical  "  Inscriptions." 

"Chabacteristic  Spirit  and  Style. — "  *  The   Pleasures  of 

Imagination,'  published,  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 

rais^  expectations  that  were  not  afterwards  very  amply  satisfied. 

It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  very  particular  notice,  as  an 

example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of 

acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 

exercised  in  combiuiug  and  comparing  them. 

"  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that  can 
strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  delight. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illustrations, 
and  it  is  not  easy  in  such  exuberance  of  matter  to  find  the  middle 
point  between  peuury  and  satiety.  The  parts  seem  artificially 
disposed,  with  sufficient  coherence,  so  that  they  cannot  change 
theirplaces  without  injury  to  the  general  desi^. 

"His  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuriance  of  expression, 
that  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler's  moon,  by  a  veil  ofligM;  they 
are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress.  Pan  mi- 
nima est  ipsa  puella  sui.  The  words  are  multiplied  till  the  sense 
is  hardly  perceived;  attention  deserts  the  mind  and  settles  in  the 
ear.  Tne  reader  wanders  through  the  say  diffusion,  sometimes 
amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted,  but,  after  many  turnings  in  the 
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floway  UbTiinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.    He  remarked  fittie, 
and  laid  hold  on  nothing.*'^ 

**  If  his  genius  b  to  be  estimated  from  this  poem,  it  will  be  foand 
to  be  loft  J  and  elegant,  chaste,  correct,  and  (uassical ;  not  marked 
with  strong  traits  of  originalit j,  not  ardent,  not  exuberant.  His 
enthusiasm  was  rather  of  that  kind  which  is  kindled  by  reading 
and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  authors,  than  by  contemplating  at  first 
hand  the  works  of  nature.  As  a  versifier,  Akenside  is  aflowed  to 
stand  amongst  those  who  have  given  the  most  finished  modeb  of 
blank  verse.  His  periods  are  long  but  harmonious,  the  cadence 
full  of  grace,  and  the  measure  is  supported  with  uniform  dif^dtf ; 
the  muae  professed  the  'mien  erect  and  high  commanding  gait. 
We  shall  scarcely  find  a  low  or  trivial  expression  introduced,  a 
eareleaa  and  unfinished  line  permitted  to  stand.  His  stateliness^ 
however,  is  somewhat  allied  to  stiffiiess.  His  verse  is  sometimes 
feeble,  through  too  great  a  redundancy  of  ornament ;  and  some* 
times  laboured  into  a  degree  of  obscurity,  from  too  anxioiua 
desire  of  avoiding  natural  and  simple  expressions."^ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  PLEASURES  OF 
IMAGmATION." 

GOD  THE  SOURCE  OP  EXCELLENCE. 

From  heaven  my  strains  b^in ;  firom  heaven  descends 

The  fiame  of  raiius  to  the  human  breast. 

And  love,  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy. 

And  inspiration.    Ere  the  radiant  sun 

Sprang  nrom  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  nig^t 

l^e  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ; 

Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adorned  the  globe, 

Or  Wbdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore, 

Then  lived  the  Almighty  One ;  then  deep  retired 

In  his  unfathomed  essence,  viewed  the  forms,' 

The  forms  eternal,  of  created  things : 

(1)  Dr.  Johnson.    **  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

(2)  Mrs.  BarMuld.    **  Essay  "  prefixed  to  her  edition  of  Akenside*B  Poems. 

(3)  The  forms,  SfCr—The  allusion  here  is  to  the  notion  that  the  idea  or  Image  of 
the  muTene  dwelt  in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity,  ontil  at  length  his  vitil 
smile  **  unfolded  it  into  being." 
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'  The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.    From  the  first 
Of  days  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fixed. 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved  hb  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing^  each  organic  &ame. 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves. 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate,  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

THE  soul's  sympathy  WITH  OBEATNESS.^ 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation  ?  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 

With  uoughts  be;^ond  the  limit  of  his  frame. 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth. 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice,  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds. 

To  (£ase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast. 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature  calls  him  to  his  liigh  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  P    Else  wherefore  bums 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  subl^mer  things. 

And  mocks  possession  P    Wherefore  darts  the  mind. 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free ; 

Spuminff  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might. 

Proud  ot  the  strong  contentions  of  her  toils. 

Proud  to  be  daring  p    Who  but  rather  turns 

To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view 

(1)  7ii/omun^— animating.    (See  note  3,  p.  180). 

(2)  The  main  idea  developed  in  these  lines  is  avowedly  borrowed  ficoni  a 
Muwage  in  the  treatise  of  Longinus,  *'  De  Soblimitate." 
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Than  to  the  glimmerine  of  a  waxen  flame  P 
Who  that  from  Alpine  nei^hts^  his  labouring  eje 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  sonrej 
Nflus  or  Ganges,  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  puijns,  throofrfi  empires  Uack  with  shades 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  nis  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  P^    The  high-born  aovil 
Disdains  to  rest  her  beaTen-aspiiing  wing 
Beneaith  its  native  quarry.^    Tired  of  earth. 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air,  pursues  the  fljins  storm. 
Rides  on  the  ToUeyed  lightning  through  the  heavens. 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  Uast, 
Sweeps  the  long  track  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
The  olue  profound,  and,  hoTcring  round  the  sun. 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant^  stream 
Of  light,  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time  :  thence  far  effused 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets,  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature ;  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  light  as  with  a  milky  zone 
Invests  the  orient.    Now  amazed  she  views 
Tlie  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven  their  calm  abode, 
•   And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 
Nor  yet  arrived  in  sight  of  mortal  thmgs. 
E'en  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untired 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below. 


(1)  AljAtu  /i«^At«— Dr.  Johnson  censurea  the  employment  of  the  word  *<  Alpine" 
here,  in  the  sense  of  like  the  Alps,  as  **  strained." 

(2)  The  argument  here  is  driven  too  far.  We  may  easily  and  with  plesrare 
turn  firom  the  vast  to  the  minute,  as  Lord  Byron  does  from  the  visioii  cf 
*'  darkened  Jura"  to  the  **  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,"  and  the  chiipiiig  d 
the  grasshopper  (Childe  Harold,  iii.  86).  And  this  compreliensiveness  of  mental 
grasp  is,  periiaps,  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  general  argument  lias 
enforced. 

,(3)  Quarry— the  point  aimed  at.    (See  note  4,  p.  40.) 

(4)  Redundant-^Tohably  in  the  sense  of  abundant,  ample. 
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Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges,  soon  o'erwhehned  and  swallowed  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Kest  at  the  fated  goal :  for,  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Eenown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment ;  but,  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  yiew. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  dose  the  scene. 


MOBAL  BEAUTY. 

Mnm,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven !) 

The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here,  hand  in  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here,  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  0  man  !^  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Befulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft^  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tufly's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 


(1)  And  gpeaky  O  man^  Sfc.—lt  is  impossible  to  admit  the  propriety  of  this  illus- 
tratioD,  though  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  it  is  introduced 
Even  without  questioning  the  motives  of  Brutus  and  his  confederates,  the  act 
was  that  of  murder,  and  surely  cannot  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  instances  of 
elevated  virtue  which  the  previous  lines  had  prepared  us  to  expect.  The  **  crowd 
of  patriots,"  moreover,  if  tried  by  any  pure  standard  of  principles,  were  but  indif- 
ferent specimens  of  moral  beauty.  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  notea 
appended  by  Mr.  Long  to  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Brutus. 

(2)  His  arm  cUo/t^  ^c— This  fact  is  related  by  Cicero  himself  in  his  second 
FhiUppio. 

£  £ 
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And  bftde  the  father  of  his  coantrr  hail ! 
For,  lo !  the  t  jrant  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  tree !     Is  aught  so  fair. 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 
In  the  briirht  eye  of  Uesper  or  the  Mom, 
In  Naxurr^s  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fail 
As  rirtuous  friendship  P  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  vho  strives^  with  fortune  to  be  just  P 
The  cracefiil  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes  F 
Or  the  mild  majestj  of  private  life, 
Wnexe  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  tnte ;  where  honour's  liberal  hands  diuse 
VneLvied  treasures,  and  the  snowj  wings 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  P 


APVAXTAGES   OF  A.  CULTITATED  TASTE. 

Oh  *  Kf»T  of  heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  LuxuTT.  the  svren !  not  the  bribes 

Of  5C\ri:i  Wralih!.  nor  all  the  gaudv  spoils 

Of  ^v&jnrAn:  lIcMiour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Tbcise  ever-Kooirine  sweets,  which,  from  the  store 

Of  nasure,  fiir  Imagination  culls. 

To  c^jkTT.:  ii.>e  erJivened  soul !  What  though  not  all 

l\*  r^..^^SAl  ofsprlwr  can  attain  the  heights 

ly  «:t^  life  •  tiiouc^  only  few  possess 

l\:r:v''^ui  tre-asures*  or  imperial  state ; 

\e;  n*:"«re*$  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

AV;;i  Ttciier  ti>ra$ure*.  and  au  ampler  state, 

K:aiows  as  laiw  whoever  h&ppv  man 

Will  oeica  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 

T.'if  mril  hcec^urs  hb :  whaie'cr  adorns 

Ttse  r«avV*T  aosie.  the  column,  and  the  arch, 

Tbe  bnfA^iuy:  rjLrtCe*  and  the  sculptured  gold, 

Kev^Nai  t^  rrvxij  fvtssessor's  narrow  claim, 

ll»  ^•i^'r^*  i»reAst  erjoys.    For  him  the  Spring 

I'^a^iUs  bfr  iew:^  *ri  from  the  sUken  gem 

lis  luv^zi  >av>r$  unrcCis ;  for  him  the  hand 

O:  Auv:::v.u  ::::ce*  ererr  frjti>  branch 

Willi  Kcov.r.c  jyCi^  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 

«y  kn  cA^  ffnrwK.  Ic.— 4L  c.  <f  kim  vte  nr^SBteviik  advene  iattmfi,^ 
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Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings : 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    T^ot  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved :  nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only,  for  the  attentive  mind. 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious ;  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  slie  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 
Tins  fair  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 
Kefine  at  len^h,  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien.  ' 
But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 
On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 
These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 
Of  that  Eternal  Majesty  that  weighed 
The  world's  foundations,  if  to  these  the  mind 
Exalts  her  daring  eye,  then  mightier  far 
Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  forms 
Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  ? 
Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 
To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  P 
Ijo  !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course. 
The  elements  and  seasons ;  all  declare 
For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordained 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine ;  he  tells  the  heart. 
He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being :  to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 
Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions ;  act  upon  his  plan ; 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

E  E  2 
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GRAY. 

Principal  Events  op  his  Lipe. — Thomas  Gray  was  bom  in 
London,  on  the  20tli  of  December,  17]  6.  His  father,  like  Milton^ 
was  a  moDey-scrivener,  but,  unlike  Milton's,  cared  little  for  Iub 
son's  education,  which  was  carried  on  at  Eton  School,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  mother.  On  leaving  £ton  he  entered  at  Peter  Houe^ 
CSambridge,  where  he  resided  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1739, 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  in  compan3[  vitli 
Horace  Walpole.  He  has  described  the  scenery  and  the  incideDts 
of  his  journey,  in  his  elegant  letters.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  Vetumed  to  England  in  1741,  and  again  took 
up  his  abode  at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  te 
study  of  the  law.  This  purpose,  however,  was  not  maintained,  bat 
he  continued  to  reside  tne  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life  at  the 
University.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ifodera 
History,  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1771,  he  died  of  an  attack 
of  gout  in  the  stomach.  He  was  buried  at  Stoke  Pogeis,  k 
BucKinghamshire,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  whom  he  ever  tended^ 
loved. 

Pbincipal  Works. — Gray's  works  are  few ;  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  lyrical  odes.  The  most  admired  are  those,  "On  the 
Spring,"  "On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  "To  Adfer- 
sity,"  "The  Progress  of  Poetry,"  and  "The  Bard;"  to  which 
must  be  added  the  far-famed  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Chureh- 
yard."  His  letters  too,  from  their  elegance  and  classic  style,  tab 
a  high  place  in  English  literature. 

Characteristic  Spirit  and  Style. — "Antecedent  to  'The 
Progress  of  Poetry'  and  to  'The  Bard'  no  such  lyrics  had  ap- 
peared.  There  is  not  an  ode  in  the  English  language  whidi  is 
constructed,  like  these  two  compositions,  with  such  power,  sneh 
majesty,  and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned  pauses,  and 
just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  with 
such  master  principles  of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  dimcultT, 
which  is  lost  in  the  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  ineadi 
stanza,  with  such  a  musical  magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  sac- 
cession  dwells  in  the  ear,  and  harmonizes  with  that  which  htf 
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gone  before.  If,  indeed,  the  veil  of  classical  reverence  and  of 
pardonable  prejudice  can  be  awhile  removed,  and  if  with  honest 
unshrinking  criticism  we  consider  the  subject  as  exemplified  m 
Greece,  and  in  Italy  ancient  and  modem,  and  if  we  then  weigh 
the  merits  of  any  single  composition  of  Pindar,  of  Horace,  of 
Dante,  of  Petrarch,  or  of  any  of  their  successors,  it  will  fade 
before  that  excellence  which  encompasses,  with  an  incommuni- 
cable brightness,  '  The  Bard '  of  Grajr. 

"It  was  from  his  ear,  so  exquisitely  fine,  and  so  musically 
formed ;  it  was  from  the  contemplation  of  the  legitimate  struc- 
ture of  a  lyrical  stanza,  of  the  necessity  of  its  regularity,  and  of 
%he  labour,  and  of  the  polish,  which  was  required  not  only  to 
perfect  every  verse,  but  every  single  expression  to  every  verse ; 
it  was  indeed  from  all  these  views  comoined,  that  Mr.  Graj  re- 
volted from  the  vapid,  vague,  and  unmeaning  effusions  of  writers, 
who,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  indispensable  laws  of  lyrical  poetry, 
or  from  ignorance  of  them,  called  their  own  wildness,  genius,  and 
their  contempt  of  rules,  originaUty.  He  fixed  his  attention  on  all 
the  most  finished  models  of  Greece,  and  of  modern  Italy,  he  seized 
and  apportioned  their  specific  and  their  diversified  merits,  united 
their  spirit,  improved  upon  their  metre,  and  then,  in  conformity 
with  his  great  preconceived  idea,  he  gave  at  once  a  lyric  poetry  to 
every  succeeding  age,  the  law,  the  precept,  and  the  example."i 

*'  His  moral  spint  is  as  explicit  as  it  is  majestic ;  and  deeplv 
read  as  he  was  in  Plato,  he  is  never  metaphjrsically  perplexed. 
The  fault  of  his  meaning  is  to  be  latent,  not  indefinite  or  con- 
fused. When  we  give  his  beauties  reperusal  and  attention  they 
kindle  and  multiply  to  the  view.  The  thread  of  association  that 
conducts  to  his  remote  allusions,  or  that  connects  his  abrupt 
transitions,  ceases  then  to  be  invisible.  His  lyrical  pieces  are 
like  paintings  on  glass,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to 
give  out  the  perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring."^ 

Vbesipication. — **  Among  the  distinguishing  excellences  of 
the  poetry  of  Gray,  must  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  harmony  and 
Tariety  of  his  versification.  The  attention  of  Qray,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  not  paid  to  that  inferior  part  of  the  art  of  imitation 
in  verse,  the  resemblance  of  sounds  and  motions,  as  those  pro- 
perties of  things  which  can  be  imitated  by  words,  and  whicli  is 
called  representative  versification;  but  to  that  more  extended 
imitation  produced  by  the  interchange  and  position  of  different 

(1)  Mathias.      **  Obsei'vations  on  the  Writings  and  on  the  Character  of  Ifr. 
Gray,**  p.  71,  &c. 

(2)  GampbeU.    **  Specimens,**  &c.,  p.  506. 


zzn  t:  j^rzasn* 


TjxL  XHB^  iQier  M'Tim.  •™™^«^  sui 


Its  'iir  ass  tQ  ssm  iil 
Tzrue.  us  iacdne  sniff.  iiwigitfff» 
Til  "ais  Jc  23r>5  tae  iwamwiiV  jiriu* 

4.111  mze  "lies  Tim  Jsr  jiobic  amuL 
jttff  I.  ne^sd.  TiirH? !  "ay  -gd  icce 
'VTo.  iMCPirp  lUBXT  Ajar  soe  aore; 
Wjtf  «mw  Titt.  liiciL  '(laifsc  oer  know, 
JLjd  TTin  jflT  iwn^  ioe  icKXKii  to  mdr  it  othas^  woe. 


'1,  Xxfind.    ■*  r—y  la  'Sam  gwuj  of  ftagy'^  in  Ha  qfitaon  rf  GMij^  Wadat 
•MU.  0.9.  I&. 

iHl>lafij«f>  'vlxb.  wimimhi^  'fionuy.  sreogA.  aid  ZwaKj.  ia  the  above  ] 
rT>  iMtm^tUr  rf  Jnc^—T^isa  ^oect:  paccntsge  as  orfgfnalTy  dne  toi 

irutijMCp^s  :ii«  ^milamiwcii  jiea  of  die  artwie  poem. 
U>  iHa  aenmryiL,  ic — ThB  yiii  iiufcigy  iMxe  is  boEiovcd  from  Millaiih  "IhOp 

<^  Wkei  die  aeoorga 

JnexanUtjj  and  the  tortaring  hour. 
Calls  as  to  penance.* 


/£)  furpU  tyrantt—i.  e.  tyrants  dad  in  purple  robes— the  <^— iwJ 
t^  kltt0y  y(mtr.    The  en^reasion  is  a  translation  cf  **  purpura  tynaud^^  OMd  fef 
lfiyrM;«!,  book  i.  ode  36. 

(D)  lltfivmly  Inrlh—Ue.  the  child  bOTn  in  heaven.   The  conceptianof  Adveal7 
M  tiM  nttrte  of  Virtue  is  very  fine. 
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Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  liaaghter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  mend,  the  flattering  foe ! 
By  vain  Prosperity  received. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 

Wisdom,^  in  sable  garb  arrayed. 

Immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend ; 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh !  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening^  hand ! 

Not  in  thy  Gbrgon  terrors^  clad. 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band,* 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen). 

With  thundermg  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 

With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart; 
Thy  pliilosophic  train^  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

(1)  Wudom^  S^c.—TluB  costume  is  derived  from  Milton,  who,  in  **I1  Penseroso," 
(•ee  p.  811),  speaks  of  Melancholy's  face  as  "  O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's 
hue,"  and  of  the  **  sad  leaden  downward  cast"  of  her  eyes. 

(2)  Chastening— (yiasten  and  punish  may  be  thus  distingoished ;  we  chasten  an 
offendor  for  his  own  good ;  we  punish  him  for  the  good  of  society,  and  to  satisfy 
t]i0  ciaimB  of  justice. 

(8)  Gorgon  terrors—**  What  single  epithet,"  says  Mr.  Mitford,  ^  what  attribute 
could  the  poet  have  given  to  terror,  which  could  have  produced  an  effect  equal  to 
ffc«*  of  this  image?"  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  occasional  insertion  of  olawioa] 
allusions  confers  grace  and  beauty  on  a  poem. 

(4)  The  vengeful  band—i.  e,  the  Furies,  who  were  repri'sented  in  the  Greek 
mytiiology  as  the  ministers  of  divine  wrath  against  crime. 

(5)  Thy  philosophic  train— i,  e,  the  train  of  virtues  which  the  ];Moiopbic  or 
e(mtemplatiTe  mind  may  derive  from  adversity. 
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T<nca  xe  co  Lovv,  and  to  §atp!w^ 
Exact  xj  Qvn  de&cts  to  acu, 
Waa£  Qchen  ire^  tt>  fed,  aad  know  mTsdf  m  man. 
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L  L 

AwAXZ,  JBoIian'  Ijre,  awike. 
And  ziTt  to  rapture  all  thj  trembling  sttmgs. 

From  Helicoa's'^  harmonioos  springs 
A  thoosand  rills  their  mazj  pn^;ress  tjd:e : 
The  Uuehing  flowers  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  thej  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  Music  winds  along. 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  rerdant  Tales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign: 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuons,  see  it  pour ! 
The  rocks  ana  noddii^  groTes  rebellow  to  the  roar. 


(1)  What  oOurt  are,  ^.--Sometimes  emmeoosly  printed  <«  what  othenPire," 
that  is,  others'  defects.  The  meaning  ia— teach  me  to  feel  what  othos  ve, 
and  bj  this  sympathy  with  men  to  become  fully  ocmscioas  that  I  also  bekng  to 
the  family  of  man. 

(2)  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reference  to  this  and  the  fidlowing  ode,  asys  Blightingiy,tt«t 
at  their  fin>t  publication,  "■  qjany  were  ctmtented  to  be  shown  beautiea  tiiat  i^ 
could  not  see."  The  general  estimate  of  these  poems  is,  howeyer,  now  toJ 
hi^  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  some  particular  parts.  The  wiit^  has,  indeed, 
in  both  poems,  employed  nearly  all  the  resonrcea  of  the  poetic  art,  and  fireqneBflyi 
with  distinguished  success. 

(^  jEolian — Grecian  or  more  especially  Pindaric,  which  style  the  poet  is  slMit 
to  imitate.    Pindar  speaks  of  his  own  poetry  as  an  uEolian  gtrcun, 

(4)  From  Helicon's^  4'^.— Poetry  is  here  represented  as  a  atream,  somedoMi 
quietly  fertilising  its  shores,  at  other  times  rolling  impetuoittly  onward,  a  ffttA 
and  awful  spectacle ;  implying  that  poetry  deals  equally  with  the  beaotifQl  aad 
the  sublime. 
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L  2. 

Oh !  Sovereign^  of  the  willing  soul, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 
And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  controL 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropt  his  thirsty  lance,  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  win^ : 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  he 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

I.  3. 

Thee  the  voice,2  the  dance,  obey. 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet  greenS 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen. 
On  Cytherea's  day. 

With  antic  Sports,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
Slow  meltmg  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay : 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple*  light  of  Love. 

(1)  Oh!  sovereign^  8fc, — **  Power  of  harmony  to  calm  the  turbulent  sallies  of  the 
■ooL    The  thoughts  are  borrowed  from  the  first  Pythian  of  Pindar.**— C?n^. 

(2)  Tkee  the  voice,  S^c.—^^  Power  of  harmony  to  produce  all  the  graces  of 
motion  in  the  body.** — Gray, 

(8)  Velvet  green— "Dt  Johnson  lays  down,  in  reference  to  these  words,  the 
following  canon: — **An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  fin>m  Nature  ennobles  Art; 
an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.**  If,  however,  this 
role  be  allowed  to  be  generally  correct,  the  exceptions  to  it  are  very  numerous. 
The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  manner  in  which  epithets  are  introduced 
from  either  source  that  ennobles  or  degrades  the  subject,  rather  than  any 
intrinsic  superiority  of  Nature  over  Art.    (See  also  note  2,  p.  06.) 

(4)  Purpie—i,  e.  in  the  classical  sense,  beautifuL    (See  note  2,  p.  71.) 
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n.  1. 

Man's  feeble  race^  what  ills  await ! 
Labour  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  urom  the  storms  of  Fate ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  oi  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  ffiven  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  P 
Night  and  a&  her  sickly  dews. 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry. 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky ; 
Till^  down  the  eastern  oMis  afar 
Hyperion's^  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  war. 

11.  2. 

In  climes  beyond^  the  solar  road. 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 
In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursues,  and  generous  Shame, 
The  unconquerable  Slind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

n.  3. 

Woods  that  wave*  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles  that  crown  the  iEgean  deep. 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Meander's  amber  waves 

(1)  Mart's  feMe  race,  Sfc,—-^*  To  compensate  the  real  and  imaginaiy  ills  of  Iif^ 
the  Muse  was  given  to  mankind  by  the  same  providence  that  sends  the  day,  by 
its  cheerful  presence  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  terrors  of  the  night." — Gray, 

(2)  TiU^-i,  e.  only  until  the  sun  appears,  and  then  they  vanish ;  and  M  poetry 
scatters  cares  and  anxieties. 

(8)  Hyperion—**  the  one  that  goes  or  moves  above,"  an  epithet  of  the  son.  TIm 
proper  quantity  is  **  Hyperion." 

(4)  In  climes  beyond,  8fc. — ^^*  Extensive  influence  of  poetic  genius  over  th» 
lemotest  and  most  uncivilized  nations :  its  connection  with  liberty,  and  the  viitatf 
that  naturally  attend  on  it." — Gray. 

(6)  Woods  that  wave,  Sfe.--**  Progress  of  Poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  froo 
Italy  to  En£^d."— Cray. 
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in  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish, 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anjguisli ! 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 

Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound ; 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scomi  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  tnat  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  O  Albion !  next,  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

III.  1. 

Ear  from  the  sun  and  summer  ^e. 
In  thy  ^reen  lap  was  nature's  daning  laid. 
What  tmie,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed. 

To  him  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
"  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy  ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Eears,^ 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

III.  2. 

Nor  second  he,8  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

» 

(1)  Mike  they  scom^  S^c—'Dt.  Johnson  says  of  this  conplet,  «His  (Ghray'8( 
position  is  at  least  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we 
derive  onr  first  school  of  poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  a  tyrant  power  and 
•oowaid  vice,'  nor  was  our  state  much  better  when  we  flnt  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts."  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  author  meant  to  attribute  the  **^nuit 
power"  to  the  state  of  Greece,  and  the  ** coward  vice"  to  that  of  Italy,  and  to 
aMign  them  as  the  reasons  for  the  Muses*  abandonment  of  both. 

(3)  J%rillingfear»—Covapaie  the  reference  to  Shakspere  at  the  dote  of  Collins' 
«•  Ode  to  Fear."    (See  p.  399.) 

(8)  Nor  second  he,  S[c, — ^This  sublime  eulogy  on  Milton  must  be  pronounced  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  its  subject.  The  reference  to  the  **  living  throne  and 
sapphire  blaze  "  is  from  Ezekiel  i.  20, 26,  28.  "  This  account,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*«of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
supposition  surely  allowable— is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined." 
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The  secrets  of  the  abjvs  to  qpj. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bonndi  of  place  and  time: 
The  liTuig  throne,  the  sapphire  hlaie, 
'^^'here  angels  tremble  wnile  thej  gaxe. 
He  saw ;  but,  bUsted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  bis  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presamptaoas  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  ^ory  bear 
Two  coursers^  of  ether^  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-iesoonding  paoe. 

m.  3. 

Hark !  his  hands^  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hoTcrmg  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  thats  breathe,  and  words  that  bum : 
But  fui !  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh  !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  F    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  tlie  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  eagie^  bare. 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion, 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before^  his  infant  eyes  would  ran 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muses'  ray. 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate. 
Beneath  the  good  how  far ! — ^but  far  above  the  great. 

(1)  Two  courser g^  8fc, — This  verse  and  the  following,  Gkay  himself  infonmi  ■• 
(« are  meant  to  express  the  stately  march  and  sounding  energy  of  DrTdeiA 
rhymes."  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  remarks  npon  the  passage  —  **  The  esr  d 
Dryden,  with  his  *  two  coorsers,'  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar;  it  ia  a  car  in  iriiich 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed." 

(2)  Hark  !  his  handsy  8fc. — ^In  reference  to  Dryden,  as  the  author  of  the  Ode  on 
St  Cecilia's  Day. 

(8)  Thoughts  that,  8(C.-~i,  e.  thou^ts  that  have  a  definite  form  and  being,  snd 
words  that  kindle  the  feelings. 

(4)  Theban  eagle—**  Pindar  compares  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to 
*avens,  that  croak  and  clamour  in  vain  below,  while  it  ponnes  its  fliglit,  legBrdkn 
of  their  noise." — Gray, 

(6)  Yet  oft  before^  4*^.— Dugald  Stewart  has  remariced,  in  his  *'  Elements  of  tbe 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  p.  486,  **that  Gray,  in  describing  the  infiintiDe 
reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed  with  exquisite  judgment  on  that  class  of  oar 
conceptions  which  are  derived  from  vitible  objects.* 
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THE  BAUD. 

▲     FINDABIC     0DE.1 
I.  1. 

**  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

Thougli  fanned  ij  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  aur  with  idle  state. 

Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 

Nor  e'en  thy  mtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears ! " 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  £dward  scattered  wild  dismay. 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

Stout  Gloster^  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  : 

"  To  arms ! "  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  quivering  lance. 

I.  2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Prowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Bobed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 

gLioose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
treamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air). 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre : — 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  0  king  !*  their  hundred  ai'ms  they  wave, 
Hevenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 

(1)  « This  ode  ia  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edward  L, 
\Hi6n  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  fell 
into  his  hands  to  he  put  to  death.*^ — Cn^» 

(2)  Glogter—'**  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  Bed,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hartford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward.** — Grap. 

(8)  Jfortim«r— "Edmondde  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore.*'— Gray. 

(4)  Oer  thee,  O  king^  ^c— In  this  couplet  the  "  hundred  arms  "  must  be  referred 
U>  the  **  giant-oaks,**  and  the  **  hoarser  murmurs  **  to  the  *'  desert,'*  or  hollow  cavee 
above  named. 
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Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fi&tal  day. 

To  high-bom  Hoel's^  harp,  or  soft  LleweUyn's  lay. 

I.  3. 

"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongne, 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Fiinlimmon  bow  his  clond-iopped  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon's^  shore  they  lie. 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale ; 

Far,  far  alooF  the  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 

The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tunenil  art. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops^  that  warm  my  hearty 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cdes. — 

No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 

I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 

And  weave  with  bloody  hancis  the  tissue  of  thy  line.^ 

(1)  High-born  Hod,  ^. — ^Hoel,  one  of  the  famous  bexde  of  Wales,  was  the  ion 
of  Owen  Owynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Llewellyn  was  a  prince  cf  whom 
we  are  told  that,  though  he  **  burnt  like  an  outrageous  fire*'  in  battle,  yet  the  soogi 
that  he  composed  and  sang  were  mild  and  soft. 

(2)  ArvoiCg  shore — ^  The  shores  oi  Carnarvonshire,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey." —  Gray. 

(3)  FaTf  far  aloof ^  ^c— These  birds  of  prey  do  not  venture  to  toodi,  or  eves 
iqyproach  anything  so  sacred  as  the  corpses  of  the  bards,  though  the  eag^e  saesaM 
with  hunger. 

(4)  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops,  Scc—Gny  himself  qnotes  the  following  lines  tan 
Shakspere,  as  the  original  of  this  expression  :— 

"  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heaitV— Julius  Oesar,  Act  iL  scene  3. 

(6)  Tissue  of  thy  line— 4,  e.  the  web  of  fate,  in  which  are  pictured,  as  it  weie,  tfas 
fortunes  of  thy  descendants.  This  notion  of  weaving  a  we6  of  destiny  is  diiecfly 
borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  though  the  thread  which  is  qmn  t^ 
the  Fates  in  the  Greek  mythology  is  closely  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
objects  to  the  poet's  *'  making  weavers  of  slaughtered  bards,**  inasmuch  as  in  tbs 
original  fable  the  operators  are  females. 
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n.  1. 


"  Weave  the  warp,i  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  £dward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,^  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affiright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roofis  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ! 
She-wolf  of  Erance,^  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tearest  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  born,*  who  o'er  thy  country  hanss, 
'     The  scourge  of  Heaven.    What  terrors  round  mm  wait! 
Amazement^  in  his  van  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

**  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Low  on  his  funeral^  couch  he  lies ! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior^  fled  P 

Thy  son  is  gone :  he  rests  among  the  dead. 

The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  bomP 

Gbne  to  salute  the  rising  mom.s 

(1)  Weave  the  VHxrp— Dr.  Johnson  also  censures  this  expression  as  incorrect^ 
*  for,"  says  he,  **  it  is  by  crossing  the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  web 
or  piece,"  but  the  learned  doctor  is  himself  wrong.  The  warp  consists  of  the 
kmgitodiDal,  the  woof  of  the  latitudinal  threads. 

(2)  Jdeark  the  yeoety  S^c — ^The  prophecy  of  the  bard  now  begins  by  a  reference 
to  the  cruel  death  of  Edward  IL,  in  Berkley  Castle. 

(8)  She-ioolf  of  f)rance—**  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  IL's  adulterous  queen."— 
Cray. 

(4)  From  thee  be  bom^  4*^.— Li  aUusion  to  her  son,  Edward  in.,  who  proved  a 
■oonige  to  her  native  country. 

(6)  Amazementy  Sfc. — ^In  allusion  to  the  victories  ^liiich  signalized  the  early  part 
of  hia  reign ;  the  miseries  of  its  close  are  indicated  in  the  next  line. 

(6)  Low  on  his  funereU  couchy  Sfc. — **  Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his 
children,  and  even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and  his  mistress." — 
Oray. 

(7)  Sable  UKzrrtor—"  Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  some  time  before  his 
fadier.*' — Gray, 

(8)  Bini^  mom—i,  e,  the  early  part  of  Bichard  n.'s  reign. 
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Fair  laughs^  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While,  proudly  ridine  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gallant  trim  the  ^ded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey, 

11.  3. 

"  Fill  high*  the  sparkling  bowl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare ; 

Keft  of  a  crown  ne  yet  may  share  the  feast ; 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

Heard  ye*  the  din  of  battle  bray. 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course. 

And  through  the  kindred^  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,^  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

Revere^  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame. 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 

Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow. 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread ; 

The  bristled  boar?  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom. 

Stamps  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

(1)  Fair  laughs,  Src, — ^This  and  the  following  lines  embody  (me  of  the  moit 
perfect  metaphors  that  was  ever  developed  by  poetic  art.  The  diction  and  the 
measure— the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole — are  most  happily  pictmveqoe  and 
beantifnl. 

(2)  FUl  high,  Sfc. — ^In  allusion  to  the  profuse  magnificence  of  Bichaid  n.^  atyle 
ef  living,  succeeded  by  his  death  from  starvation  in  Pontefract  Castle,  Yodcsbin. 

(8)  Heard  ye  the  din,  Ac. — "  Buinous  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.** — Gra^, 

(4)  JTmc^recf— because  it  was  a  civil  war. 

(6)  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  8fc.—^*^  Henry  VI.,  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  EdviiA 
v.,  Bichard  Duke  of  York,  &c.,  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Jidiv 
Csesar.** — Gray, 

(6)  JRevere,  Sfc. — In  aUusion  to  Henry  VI.,  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjoo,aiidldi 
faUier,  Henry  V. 

(7)  The  bristled  boar,  Jtc. — ^  The  silver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Bichard  IIL; 
whence  he  was  usually  known  in  his  own  time  by  the  name  of  'The  Boar."^ 
Cray,  (8)  Stamp — ».  e.  stamp  or  impress  on  the  weU 
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III.  1. 

**  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

STeave  we  the  woof ;  the  thread  is  spun) 
alf  of  thy  heart!  we  consecrate, 
rilie  web  IS  wove ;  the  work  is  done.) — 
Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn. 
Leave  me  uublest,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
in  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  fi-om  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll ! 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more2  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail : 
All  hail,3  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail  I 

III.  2. 

• 

**  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face. 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,*  hear ; 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings, 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-coloured  wings. 

(1)  Half  of  thy  Atforf— In  allasion  to  his  afPectionate  and  high-minded  wife, 
**  Eleanor  of  Castile,  who  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  Wales.** — Graff, 
■  (2)  No  moref  8fc» — *'  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation  that  King 
Arthur  was  still  alive  in  faiiy-land,  and  would  return  again  to  rule  over  Britain." 
— Oray* 

(3)  AU  haU^  ^e.—^*  Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied  that  the  Welsh 
should  regain  their  sovereignty  over  this  island ;  which  seemed  to  be  aooom- 
plished  in  the  House  of  Tudor." — Gray. 

(4)  Taliessin — **  Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
His  works  are  still  preserved,  and  his  memory  held  in  high  veneration  among  Us 
countrymen.*' — Graf, 

P  F 
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m.  8. 

"The  yerse  adom^  &piin. 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe^  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed. 
In  buskined  measures^  moye 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  ot  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  voice,*  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
And  distant  warblings^  lessen  on  my  ear. 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man !  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloudy 
Raised  by  the  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray.— - 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care; 
'  To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 


GOLDSMITH. 


PfiiNCiPAL  Events  op  his  Lite. — Oliver  Goldsmith  was  iwn 
in  the  year  1728,  at  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Femey,  Longford, 
Ireland,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  at  Elphin,  l^oscommoD. 
There  was  little  promise,  in  his  early  years,  of  his  subsequoit 
literary,  or  any  other  eminence,  nor  did  his  studies  at  Trinitj 
College,  Dublin,  distinguish  him.    On  leaving  college,  he  became 

(1)  The  verse  adorri,  8fc, — In  alltision  to  Spenser,  as  appears  plainly  fnm.  At 
following  line,  from  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queene  ** : — 

**  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song." 

(2)  Truth  severe^  SfC. — In  allusion  to  the  allegorical  style  and  character  of  A» 
**  Faerie  Qoeene,"  in  which,  to  use  Milton's  words ''  more  is  meant  than  mNli 
the  ear." 

(3)  In  btukined  measures,  S^c. — Shakspere. 

(4)  A  voice,  ^c— Milton. 

(5)  Distant  warblings,  ^c,—**  The  succession  of  poets  after  Milton^  time.*' 
Cray, 
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notorious  only  for  idleness,  dissipation,  and  imprudence,  and  these 
causes  combined  did  much  to  frustrate  the  kind  efforts  that  were 
made  by  his  friends  to  settle  him  in  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  studied  a  short  time  at  Leyden,  and  (probably)  took  a  degree 
in  medicine  at  Padua.  Before  returning  to  England,  he  travelled 
oyer  a  considerable  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  on  foot,  subsisting, 
it  is  thought,  on  the  casual  contributions  of  strangers,  in  return 
for  the  eidiibition  of  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  flute.  When  at 
length  he  arrived  in  London,  "he  found  himself"  (to  use  his  own 
words),  "without  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence." 
He  then  tried  various  means  of  maintaining  himself,  but  with 
little  success,  till  at  last,  becoming  acquaiutea  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  eminent  man  introduced  him  into  the  world  of  letters,  and 
from  this  time  the  publication  of  his  several  works  chronicles  the 
principal  events  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1774,  and  was 
Duried  in  the  Temple  burying-ground,  London. 

Pbincipal  Woeks. — "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  poems 
entitled  "  The  Traveller,"  and  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  and  the 
comedy  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  are  considered  Goldsmith's 
most  important  and  original  works. 

Characteristic  Spirit  and  Style. — "Goldsmith's  poetry 
enjoys  a  calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with 
no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ;  but  it 
presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view  of 
poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  o?  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and 
correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  an  intellectual  com- 
posure in  his  manner  which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to 
approach  to  the  reserved  and  prosaic ;  but  he  unbends  from  this 
graver  strain  of  reflection  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness, 
with  an  ease  and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  connects 
extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of  society,  witii 
pictures  of  life  that  touch  the  heart  by  their  familiarity.  His 
Uuiguage  is  certsdn^  simple,  though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged  or 
careless  mould.  He  is  no  disciple  of  the  gaunt  and  famished 
school  of  simplicity.  DeUberateJy  as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  wanting  natural  and  icuomatic  expression ;  but  still  it 
is  select  and  refined  expression.  His  whole  manner  has  a  still 
depth  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of 
nature  unruffled  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant  thoughts  or 
false  transports ;  but  seems,  on  every  occasion,  to  have  weighed 
the  impulse  to  which  he  surrendered  nimself."! 

(1)  Campbell.    **  Specimens,"  &c.,  p.  625. 

p  p  2 


THE  TRAYXLLKR;! 

om»  A  pmosFKCT  op  society. 

RzxQrrz,  unfrinuied,  melmdiolT,  slow,' 
Or  OT  die  Iut  Scfaeidt,  or  vamlermg  Po ; 
Or  oawird,  where  the  rode  Carinthiaii  boor 
Agaxoss  the  koaseless  sdineer  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  pbdn  lorsaken  lies, 
A  wearr  waste  fxpaiuiing  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  wbaterer  realiLS  to  see, 
Mt  heart  untraTeQed  foodlT  tuns  to  thee : 
Sciil  to  mj  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drag^  at  eaeh  remoTe  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  mT  evliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  CTeiy  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Lau^  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
Ana  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

(1)  This  beaatifai  poem  was  partly  written  in  Switzerland,  and  dedicated  by 
the  author  to  his  brother,  the  Bey.  Henry  Goldamith.  In  the  dedioatiOD  tbt 
writer  thos  describes  the  purpose  of  the  poem: — ^^' Without  espousing,"  says  bfif 
*«tlie  canse  of  any  party,  I  have  attempted  to  moderate  the  rage  of  aU;  I  ixn 
endeavoured  to  show  that  there  may  be  equal  lUH[>pine8s  in  states  that  are 
differently  governed  from  our  own ;  that  every  state  has  a  particular  priDdpie 
of  happinesB,  and  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mischievoiis  exceai." 

(2)  S^oio— With  regEud  to  this  word,  an  amusing  anecdote  ia  found  in  Boswein 
**  Life  of  Johnaon :  *— **  Chamier  once  asked  him  (GK>ldsmitli)  what  he  meant  tij 
slow  (in  the  above  passage) — *  Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?>  Gkddami^ 
who  would  say  something,  without  consideration  answered,  *  Yes.'  I  (Johoaoa) 
was  sitting  by,  and  said,  *No,  sir,  yon  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion;  yoi 
mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.'  Cbamiff 
believed  then  that  I  had  written  the  line  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  m«  write  it* 

(3)  And  drags,  ^c— Goldsmith  has  the  same  idea  in  prose : — ^^  Those  ties  d»t 
bind  me  to  my  native  country  and  you  are  still  unbroken ;  by  every  remore  I 
only  drag  a  greater  length  of  chain.''— attren  of  the  World,  vol.  L  letter  8. 
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But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care : 
Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  gooo,  that  moc&  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
Thepomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

mien  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
Tliat  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vainP 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  Httle  thmgs  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,^  with  wealth  and  splendour  crowned ; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bendmg  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  stiU; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies : 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned, 

Where  my  wom  soul,  each  wsmdering  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

(I)  7«  glittering  totnu,  4^.— This  and  the  following  lines  are  a  beantifol  q^eoA* 
men  of  wbat  Campbell  calls  the  *'  quiet  enthusiasm  ^  ci  our  author. 
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But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  bdow; 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  f 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  tlie  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  liis  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  ^lare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  ^ods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Sucti  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  he  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is,  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 
And  estimate  the  blessings  wliich  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  stiU  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either!  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails ; 
And  honour  sinksS  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

(1)  Either— med  here  for  **  each." 

(2)  Honour  suiA-5,  ^c. — ^If  *'  commerce  "  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  it  is  att 
easy  to  see  the  truth  of  this  position.  There  is  sorely  nothing  intxinaicaUydii^ 
honourable— but  the  contrary—in  the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  and  if  tjie  weslik 
which  commerce  brings  be  sometimes  unworthily  employed,  let  the  indifitel 
instances  bear  the  blame  they  deserve. 
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But  let  U8  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospexit  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resigned, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ;i 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Gould  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudlv  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky. 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  me ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soi^ 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  geud  wiogs  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smimi^  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  oestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  this  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  onlv  growth  that  dwmdles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudlv  flourished  through  the  state  ;> 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies ; 

(1)  77keatncpru^e--4.«.  like  the  benches  of  an  ancient  amphitheatie.    Oompara 
i  passage  in  Milton  (see  p.  332). 

(2)  State-^progerly  states— since  at  the  period  here  designated  theltaUan  oom- 
neicial  republics  were  sovereign  and  independent. 


ilO  RUDixs  or  Eveuau  foetrt. 

Tlie  ctiiTas  glowed  beyond  e*ai  nature  wann, 
Tlie  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Gommeroe  on  othtf  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  tliat  ricbes  gaye. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave; 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  streiigth  was  but  f)letlioric  ilL^ 

Tet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  art4,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-£Bilen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph,  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  eyerr  ^ye. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  b^uiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child : 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  tnose  domes,  where  Cssars  once  bore  swav, 
DeCsced  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  tlie  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
lilxults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smue. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them !  turn  we  to  suryey 
W^ere  rouglier  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
fThere  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 
No  pioduct  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  5 
No  yemal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter,  limrering,  chills  the  lap  of  Maj  ; 
No  lephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 


a)  il»  ^rmtt  wtm^ftk,  ^c— Qoktamitk  elMwhere  wmjB—^Jn  ahoft,  th«  ^atf 
NMakK«d<Ni«of  tboMbodmbkMtedwithdiaeMe^wlMwebiilkifloiilyaaynptflB 
<4tliwf«telMdiw«i:  their  fonMropatoaceonljiwdendtliem  men  impotg^ 
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Tct  stallp  Cfvfsn  Ihr,  w  nitwit  cm  spma  &  ffamii, 

|l^^pyf3l  tliC  rawwft^  mfl.  ■U  itw  XBS6  lilBmiL 

TlKMig^  poor  1^  poamfs  hut,  iik  feutB  thong^  bbbIL 

Be  aeei  Im  littik  kit  1^  kit  of  aH ; 

Sect  no  oonti^iioiiB  pa^fa>r*  rear  its  hauSi, 

To  shane  1^  mnmiifm  of  Ins  Immbk  abed; 

Ko  eosdj  lord  tiie  auinptuoiis  banquet  deai. 

To  auike  Idm  kialii  iik  TcgetaUe  nMsal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignoranoe  and  tail, 

Eadi  wish  eGB±raeting,  fits  iiim  to  the  bqsL 

Cfaecffiil  at  mani,  be  vakesfrom  abort  repose. 

Breathes  tbe  keen  ak,  and  carols  as  bef^oes; 

With  jntient  angle  trofls  tiie  finnj  deqi. 

Or  dnres  his  Testsroiis  plougbsbare  to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tradLs  mark  the  way. 

And  drags  the  fstmg^ling  saFage  into  dsj» 

At  ni^t  letnniing,  ererj  labour  sped. 

He  sits  him  down,  the  maoMztk  of  a  shed ; 

Smiles  br  his  cheerfiil  fire,  and  nmnd  sureys 

His  children's  hxikE,  that  bngbten  at  the  blaze ; 

While  his  lored  partner,  boa^fbl  of  her  hoard. 

Displays  her  deanlj  platter  on  the  board : 

Ana  haplj  too  sonae  pilgrim,  thither  led. 

With  many  a  tale  nmays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  CTery  good  his  natiFC  inlds  impait 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  cm  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  iOs,  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fiind  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assigned ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined ; 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want^  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 


(1)  For  every  wont,  ^v.— «. «.  as  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  stimuliis  neoessary  for 
qpi^ying  our  wants,  if  the  wants  are  few,  the  {deasorss  are  few  also. 
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Whence  from  5ucb  lands  each  pleasing  scienoe  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  sopplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  till  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  b  but  a  smouldering  Sre, 
Unauenched  by  want,  unfanned  by  strong  desire ; 
Unht  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son. 
Unaltered,  unimprovea,  the  manners  run ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  induratea  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the  way. 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  range, 
I  turn — and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay,  sprightly  laud  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please ; 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,^  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And,  freshened  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  iiaply,  though  my  harsh  touch  faltering  still. 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour ! 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore,3 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 


(1)  Tuneless  pipe^  Six.—See  ^.  435. 

(2)  Gestic  lore—^b»  art  of  movement  or  daneing; 
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So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  awajr : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mmd  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shirts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,!  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  heart  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  eternal  strength  of  thought 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  ^mace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  clieer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  vear ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  sell-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's^  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 


(1)  Ihey  pteatCf  S^c--^*  There  is  perhaps  no  couplet  in  English  riiyme  more 
perspiononaly  condensed  than  those  two  lines  of  *The  Traveller,*  in  which  he 
(Goldsmith)  describes  the  [at]  once  flattering,  yain,  and  happy  character  of  the 
French— *  They  please,'  &c." — Campbell. 

(2)  ToiZram/nre't— the  famous  dams  built  round  the  coast  by  the  I>iitoh,tokeep 
off  the  ocean. 
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While  the  pent  ocean  risine  o'er  the  inle, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  oeneath  him  smile; — 
The  slow  canal,  the  jellow-blossomed  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, — 
A  new  creation^  rescued  irom  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  waye-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  b^;ets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  displayed.    Their  much-loved  wea&h  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear. 
Even  liberty^  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  oi  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Bel^ic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovemably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 


Fired  at  the  sound,^  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring, 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 


(1)  A  new  creation— **  Holland  seems  to  be  a  coiiqae«t  upon  the  sea,  and 
in  a  manner  rescued  from  its  iMaomJ'-^GoldsmUh^s  Animated  Nature,  voL  L 
p.  276. 

(2)  Even  liberty y  ^.—'*  Slavery  was  permitted  in  Holland ;  children  wen  sold 
by  tlieir  parents  for  a  certain  number  of  yeanJ*—Jditford, 

(8)  Fired  at  the  sound,  Sfc—^^We  talked  of  Goldsmit]i>a  <  Traveller,*  of  wkieh 
Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly ;  and  while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his  greatcoat, 
he  repeatedly  quoted  firom  it  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  whidi  he  did 
with  such  eneigy  that  the  tears  started  in  his  eye.*'— foncW^s  yoAasoa,  pi  8M, 
(Crokex^  edition,  in  one  vol.) 
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There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 

There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 

Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 

Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind ! 

Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand ; 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  sod, 

TrujB  to  imagined  right,  above  control ; 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom !  thine  the  blessmgs  pictured  here ; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy ; 
But  fostered  even  by  freedom  ills  annoy: 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled ; 
Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar, 
E;epressed  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels.  *  *  * 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  strayed,  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  P 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,^  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  I 
Still,  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
GUdes  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

(1)  How  smallf  ^c.—Thoao  concluding  linos,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
couplet  but  one,  were  written  by  Dr.  Johngon. 
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The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,^  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel,^ 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


PICTURE  OF  A  VILLAGE  LTFE-S 

Sweet  Auburn  '>  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain  ^ 

Where  smiling  sprmg  its  earliest  visit  paid. 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  ddayed ; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm ; . 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill ; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  sliade. 

For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 


(1)  Luki?»  iron  crtmm — **  This  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  Iioke  and  Geoqe 
Zeck,  brothers,  were  both  engaged  in  a  desperate  rebellion  in  Hongary,  in  1514, 
and  George  suffered  the  torture  of  the  red-hot  crown  of  iron." — Miiford, 

(2)  Damiem?  bed  of  tUel—DKDaiena^  a  Frenchman,  native  of  Artois,  attempted 
to  assassinate  Loms  XV.,  and  was  horribly  put  to  death  by  being  roasted  alive  is 
public,  on  a  bed  composed  of  red-hot  bars  of  steel. 

(3)  The  above  extract  contains  the  descriptive  portions  of  the  **  Deserted 
Village,'*  brought  together  into  one  view.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  maialy 
political,  and  founded  too  on  principles  by  no  means  rniiversally  allowed.  The 
beauties  of  the  **  Deserted  Village  "  need  no  reconunendation,  but  the  fdlowiog 
sentence  of  Campbell's  may  be  admitted : — '*  Fiction  in  poetry  is  not  the  revose 
of  truth,  but  her  soft  and  enchanted  resemblance ;  and  this  ideal  beauty  (f 
nature  has  been  seldom  united  with  so  much  sober  fidelity  as  in  the  gnxqN  sod 
scenery  of  the  *  Deserted  Village.'" — SpedmenSf  Ac^  p.  526. 

(4)  Avbum — **  Lissoy,  near  Ballymahon,  where  the  poet\f  brother,  the  doff' 
man,  bad  his  living,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  spot  from  which  the  localitiet 
of  the  *  Deserted  Village '  are  derived.  The  church  which  tops  the  nei^riwoii^S 
hill,  the  mill,  and  the  brodc,  are  still  pointed  out."— iStr  Waiter  Scott, 
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How  often  have  I  blessed  the  commg  day. 

When  toil  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out  to  ture  eacli  other  down ; 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgm's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these. 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with'  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below: 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch- dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  kugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich^  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Eemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  or  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

(1)  Pomn^  neA—Thia  was  actually  the  stipend  of  the  poet's  brother,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  already  made.  Mr.  Todd  thinks  that  Goldsmith,  in  delineating 
tbe  above  character,  had  Chaucer's  **  Persone  **  in  his  eye.    (See  p.  241.) 


2  ss-   ram  :>*«?— *^T^  fnnsc  lis 

T  -s*.    '  -r  .Li  vrnmjs:.  ir  "a*^  a:  iiiE«rv 

■a- 


t:  'lie  T^'SkSLAL 

3iir  n  Li  mr7  iriincr  ic  ^■'srr  skL 

rit±  "nnrieM  uiii  v-^r.  le  irr^^L  jou.  'KiL  Scr  alL 

T.Tii  i:r  L  nn  tJirj.  lAmi  -mirtui-nisii:  Trjes. 

n^*  "TiiM  fan  KT.  r^riw*!  fJCL  ci-l  ^±^y» 
*  .iiryj.  ■■!  ir4rinc  ▼  :ci2i.  uii  jft£  la*  vij- 

Zttsiie  lid  u*-i  vidT?  TUTDiur  ^  w  ^ui, 
JLui  »imw  ri..ti  imi  zoj^  Vt  izzas  cszidrcd, 
Tie  rr^ir'SL:  ruLTiiTHTiL  KiciL    A;  ia  cccitqI 
Z^aca^  1.111  Lii^ri  .Tti  i«t£  lie  *.T-T.-r|g»"-S.y  scd ; 
C'lmi-r:  ri.zi*  u:'»a  ae  "ir^-i  rilir  vresei  10  nise, 
JLxii  1^  .j:ir,  zijiiir:i:s  hXftsLii  viiispeRd  pnisc 

Ai  ::i^-!:i.  -ws.i.  riKk  &^  ^2k£Mted  grace; 

Azii  :  :c^  wi-:  azjt  :o  ao^  mubied  to  pnj. 

Ti-*  ««trr.-:i?  ztui.  uowxd  ihe  pkws  nun, 

Whi  re&ir  zeiL  each  boocst  nistic  nn ; 

Er'n  c-^iren  :  jlloved  vitii  endearing  wOe» 

And  plucked  lis  govn,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 

His  readj  snuie  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 

Ttieir  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  grieCs  were  given. 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heavea: 

As  some  tall  cliff  tliat  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
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Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds. are  spread, 
Etenud  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  Tillage  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  m  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  ne  frowned : 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
*Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms^  and  tides  presage. 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thunoering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  signpost  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draugnts  inspired 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Lnagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor. 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  oehind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 

11)  Temu—t.  e.  the  terms,  movable  feasts,  &c.,  of  the  Calendar,  which  depeuA 
OD  mathematical  calculations. 
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The  pifCtiLra  placed  for  omniait  lad  uae. 

The  Tvehe  Gtjod  Rules,  the  Boral  Game  of  Goose; 

Tht  hearth,  except  when  winter 'chiDed  the  day, 
Wiih  aspen  boughs,  and  floven,  and  fennel,  gaj; 
While  broken  tea-caps,  wisek  kept  for  shov. 
Banged  o'er  the  chimueT,  glistened  in  a  row. 
Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  prood  disdain 
These  simple  blessings  d*  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
Tne  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  racant  mind, 
Unenried,  unmolested,  unconfined : 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masqoerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  tnflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  eren  while  fashion's  bri^test  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks — if  this  be  joy  ? 


COWPER. 

Fbi5CIFal  Etests  of  his  hm. — ^William  Cowper  was 
in  1731,  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  received  the 
latter  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  on  leaving 
which  he  entered  the  office  of  a  London  solicitor.  His  progress^ 
however,  in  the  study  of  the  law  was  inconsiderable,  and  was  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  the  coming  on  of  mental  derangement,  b 
1765,' he  formed  that  congenial  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  her  family,  which  so  soothed  and  comforted  him  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life ;  and  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
removal  to  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1767.  In  this 
town  he  lived  manv  years,  and  here  he  became  an  author  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
April,  ISOO. 

PRnfciPAL  Works. — The  most  admired  of  Cowper's  poems, 
independently  of  his  numerous  graceful  and  lively  small  pieces,  are 
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those  entitled,  "Truth,"  "Hope,"  "The  Progress  of  Error," 
"Expostulation,"  "Conversation,"  and,  above  aS,  "The  Task." 

Chabactbkistic  Spibit  and  Style. — "  The  nature  of  Cowper's 
works  makes  us  peculiarly  identify  the  poet  and  the  man  in  pe- 
rusing them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired  and  weaned  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world ;  and,  as  an  original  writer,  he  left  the 
ambitious  and  luxuriant  subjects  of  fiction  and  passion  for  those  of 
real  life  and  simple  nature,  and  for  the  development  of  his  own 
earnest  feeUngs,  m  behalf  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  His  lan- 
guage has  such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength,  and  his  manner, 
whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  so  much 
plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper 
conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's  heart, 
and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been 
unfeigned  and  unexa^^erated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of 
a  being  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society 
of  the  world  to  be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn 
80  soon  as  to  retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity. 
He  was  advanced  in  years  before  he  became  an  author ;  but  his 
compositions  display  a  tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  pre- 
served, and  even  a  vein  of  humour  so  far  from  being  extinguished 
by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can  scarcely  regret  ms  not  having 
written  them  at  an  earUer  period  of  life :  for  he  blends  the  deter- 
mination of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenious  sensibility ;  and 
though  he  sports  very  much  with  his  subjects,  yet,  when  he  is  in 
earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt  conviction  in  his  sentiments, 
which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of  character  to  his  poetry. 

"  It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  nx  our  regard  on  this  unanectedness 
and  authenticity  of  his  works,  considered  as  representations  of 
himself;  because  he  forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing 
the  history  of  its  own  secluded  feeUngs,  reflections,  and  enjoy- 
ments, in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to  engage  the  imagination  like 
a  work  of  fiction.  He  has  invented  no  character  in  fable,  nor  in 
the  drama ;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  character,  which 
forms  not  only  an  object  of  deep  sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the 
study  of  human  nature.  His  verse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  such 
a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of  severity  and  gentleness, 
of  playfulness  and  superstition,  of  solemnitv  and  mirth,  which 
appear  almost  anomalous ;  and  there  is  undouotedly  sometimes  an 
air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme  contrasts  of  his  feelings. 
£ut  looking  to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air 
of  sincerity :  it  is  founded  in  steadfast  principles  of  belief;  and, 
if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural  metaphor,  though  its  arches 
may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights 
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shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still  forms  a  Tast, 
▼arious,  and  interesting  monument  of  the  builder's  mind. 

Jin  "  The  Task"]  *' he  leads  us  abroad  into  his  daily  walks ;  he 
Ibits  the  landscapes  wliich  he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate, 
and  the  trains  of  tnought  in  which  he  habitually  indulged.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  interest  us  in  legendary  iictions,  or  historical 
recollections  connected  with  the  ground  over  which  he  expatiates; 
all  is  plainness  and  reality ;  but  we  instantly  recognise  the  true 
poet  in  the  clearness,  sweetness,  and  fideUty  of  his  scenic  draughts; 
in  his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common ;  and  in  the 
hiffh  relish,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  rural  sights  and  sounds 
which  he  communicates  to  the  spirit.  '  His  eyes  drink  the  riyers 
with  delight.'^  He  excites  an  iaea  that  almost  amounts  to  sensa- 
tion, of  the  freshness  and  delight  of  a  rural  walk,  even  when  he 
leads  us  to  the  wasteful  common  which, 

**  *  O'eiigrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gone,  that,  shapeless  and  defonn. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  uneiq;iected  sweets.*  "2 

The  Task^  book  L 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  TASK.'' 

A  LANDSCAPE.^ 

How  oft,  upon  you  eminence,*  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruMng  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew. 
While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 

(1)  An  expression  in  one  of  his  letters. 

(2)  CampbelL    »» Specimens,"  &c.,  p.  672. 

(3)  Campbell  praises  highly  ««the  calm  English  character  and  familiar  repose" 
of  the  above  scene,  which  is,  he  adds,  »•  in  the  finest  manner  of  Cowper,  vA 
unites  all  his  accustomed  fidelity  and  distinctness,  with  a  softness  and  delicaej 
which  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  his  specimens  of  the  picturesque." 

(4)  Yon  eminence— The  scenery  here  depicted  is  that  of  the  neigfaboariioodflf 
Olney,  Suckinghamshire. 
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And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 

The  sturdy  swain,  diminished  to  a  boy  !^ 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank. 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms. 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 

While  fiEur  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 

That,  as  with  molten  class,  inlays  the  vale. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 

Displaymg  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 

Tall  spure,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheeiM  bdls 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 

BUBAL  SOUNDS. 

Nob  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fidl 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

(1)  DuntJiished  to  a  boy— 

*•  Ton  tall  anchoring  bark, 
DiminiBhed  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buoy, 
AhnoBt  too  small  for  sighV*— King  Lear,    (See  p.  278.) 
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But  anxButcd  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  soothe  and  satish^  the  human  ear. 

Tea  thousand  varblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  iiTe-Ioae  ni^t ;  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

N;ce-£ugcred  art  most  emulate  in  Tain, 

B*it  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  snblime 

In  still-repeated  circles,  screamin?  load. 

The  jaj,  the  pie,  and  e*en  the  boding  owl. 

Thai  hails  the  lisine  moon,  hare  chums  for  me. 

Sounds  inhannonious  in  themselTes  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ctct  reigns. 

And  onlj  there,  please  higiuj  for  their  sake. 


Ob  for  a  lodge  in  some  Tast  wOdemess, 

Some  boundless  contiguitj  of  shade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  dc^t. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more.    Mj  ear  is  pained, 

Mt  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 

There  b  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 

It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax. 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  toucli  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  ^wltj  of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own ;  and,  having  power 

To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  &ith 

Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  hfs  sweat 


(1)  Hmm  lines  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  English  colonies  were  cnlti- 
▼ated  t^  slares — a  state  of  things  h^^tpily  now  at  an  end ;  bat  they  so  eloquently 
exin-ess  the  general  inrinciple,  which  ia  by  no  means  obsolete,  that  they  are 
insMTted  on  that  accomit. 
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With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man,  seeing  this. 
And  having  human  feehngs,  does  not  blush, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  P 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  the  slave  myself. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  i^broad  P 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it,  then. 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.^ 


ADDRESS  TO  WINTER. 

0  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sheet-like  ashes  filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Pringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snowg 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre  and  thy  throne 
A  sUding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 

1  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seemest. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art  1    Thou  boldest  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  lum,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

(1)  **  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  stale  commonplace  and  cackooism  of 
sentiment  than  the  philanthropic  eloqnence  of  Cowper— he  speaks  'like  one 
having  authority.'  ^^^CampbeU, 
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Down  to  the  rosj  west ;  bat  kindly  still 
Compenssting  his  loss  with  added  noon 
Of  social  conTerse  and  instnicti?e  ease^ 
And  gatherii^,  at  short  notice,  in  one  gro^P 
The  umily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights,^ 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  hap{une88^ 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 


THE  WDTTKR  WALK.  AT  HOOK. 

Thcbs  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds ; 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 

With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave ; 

Some  chord,  in  unison  with  what  we  hear. 

Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  repli^. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet ;  now  dying  all  awajr. 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  Memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. — 

The  night  was  wmter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  rooming  sharp  and  clear.    But  now,  at  noon. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 

(1)  Befening  to  Cowper*8  felicitous  deflcriptioii  of  **  fire-side  enJoyBMats,"  ii 
^iB  and  other  paaaages  of  *«The  Task,"  Campbell  vwy  gracefidly  Mya,  that  is 
pemwng  them,  **  we  seem  to  recorer  a  part  of  the  foigotten  valoe  of  eniteaM, 
when  we  recognise  the  means  of  its  bleasedneas,  so  widely  4^»jf^nf4  aad  lo 
cheaidy  attainable,  and  find  them  snsoeptiUe  of  dmedptkn.  at  once  so  enchMitiag 
and  so  faithfoL" 
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And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 

Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 

The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oak  and  elms, 

Whose  outspread  branches  over-arcli  the  glade. 

The  roof,  though  movable  througli  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 

And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 

Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice. 

That  tmkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 

And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,^  far  from  being  one. 

Have  ofttimes  no  connection ;  knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowled^  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 

Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

THE  MILLEKNITJM.^ 

0  SCENES  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true — 
Scenes  of  accomphsned  bliss !  which  who  can  see, 

(1)  Knowledge  imd  urisdom,  ^e.—See  p.  232. 

(2)  **We  doubt,**  says  the  Bev.  Thoma«  Dale,  in  his  «*Life  of  Oowper,* 
*•  whether  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetiy,  the  *  Messiah '  of  Pope 
itself  not  excepted,  can  afford  any  parallel  to  the  exquisite  grouping  of  prophetic 
imagery  in  that  splendid  passage  which  describes  the  millennial  gl(»y  of  the 
Choxobt  commencing 

**  *  O  scenes  surpassing  liable,*  ftc" 
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Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 

His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  P 

Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth. 

And  clothe  all  climes  witii  beauty ;  the  reproach 

Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  fruitful  field 

Laughs  with  abundance,  and  the  land,  once  lean» 

Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 

Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed. 

The  various  seasons  woven  into  one. 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 

For  tnere  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  fuH 

The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear. 

Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks ;  all  bask  at  noon 

Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 

Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream : 

Antipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees. 

And  smiles  to  see  her  infant's  playful  hand 

Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm. 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

All  creatures  worsmp  man,  and  all  mankind 

One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place ; 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 

The  breatii  of  heaven  has  chased  it.    Li  the  heart 

No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string ; 

But  all  is  harmony  and  love.     Disease 

Is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood 

Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 

One  song  employs  all  nations :  and  all  cry, 

"  Wortliy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !  ** 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 

Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 

From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 

Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain. 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round. 

Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled ; 

See  Salem  Built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 

Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 

All  Kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 

Flock  to  that  light ;  tlie  glory  of  all  lands 

Flows  into  her ;  unboun&d  is  her  joy. 

And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there. 
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Nebaioth,^  and  the  flocks  of  Kedari  there : 
The  looms  of  Ormus  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates,  upon  her  walls 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts. 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west ; 
And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands ;  from  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
0  Sion !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 


BURNS. 

Pkincipal  Events  op  his  Life. — Robert  Burns  was  bom 
January  25th,  1759,  in  a  clay-built  cottage,  raised  by  his  father's 
own  hands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  in  the  district  of  Kyle, 
Ayrshire.  At  the  ^e  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  dmgent  little  student.  At  an  early  age  he 
assisted  his  father  in  nis  farming  business,  continuing  his  educa- 
tion at  intervals.  When  about  twenty,  he  composed  several  of 
the  poems  which  afterwards  distinguished  his  name.  After  various 
domestic  trials,  when  on  the  point  of  leavmg  England  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  had  got  a  situation,  the  publication  of  his  poems 
awakened  so  much  interest  in  their  author,  that  he  abandoned 
his  purpose,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in  farming, 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Excise.  He  died  at  Dumfries,  m 
the  year  1796. 

PRINCIPAL  WoKKS.— Amongst  many  brief,  but  beautiful  poems, 
it  is  difficult  to  particularize  the  principal;  but  perhaps  those 
entitled  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "  To 
a  Mountain  Daisy,"  "The  Twa  Dogs,"  "To  Mary  in  Heaven," 
may  be  designated  the  best. 

(1)  **Nebaioth  and  ICedar—ihe  aons  of  iBhmael,  and  in^)genitor8  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  iffqphetic  Scriptures  here  alluded  to  [see  Isaiah  Ix.,  throughout]  may  be 
iMUMmably  considered  as  representatives  of  tlie  Gentiles  at  large." 
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Chailacteristic  Spirit  avd  Sttlb.— "  Tbe  exoelleiioe  oCBuns 
is  indeed  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognised — it  is  his  sinoerity— 
his  indisputable  air  of  truth.    Here  are  no  fsbulous  woes  or  jan ; 
no  hoUov  fantastic  sentimentalities ;  no  wiredrawn  lefinings,  G&a 
in  thought  or  feeling ;  the  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has 
glowed  in  a  lifing  iMsart ;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his 
own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.    He 
does  not  write  from  heresay,  but  from  sight  and  experience ;  they 
are  the  scenes  that  he  has  li?ed  and  laboured  amongst  tiuit  he 
describes;   those  scenes,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  hare 
kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul — noble  thoughts  and  defi- 
nite resoUes — and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  hun,  not  fr(Hn 
any  outward  call  of  vamty  or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  ii 
too  full  to  be  silent.    He  speaks  it  too  with  such  modulatioa  as 
he  can,  and  thoueh  but  in  homely  rustic  jii^le,  it  is  his  own, 
and  genuine.     This  is  the  grand  secret  for  muting  readers  and 
retaining  them:  let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others 
be  first  moved  and  convinced  himselfl    But,  independently  of  this 
essential  gift  of  true  poetic  feeling,  there  is  a  certain  rouged, 
sterling  worth  pervades  whatever  Bums  has  wntteiL    A  virtue, 
as  of  green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwells  in  his  poetry- 
it  is  redolent  of  natural  life,  and  of  hardy,  natural  men.    There 
is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  frequently  a  sweet  native 
graeefnlness.     He  is  tender,  and  he  b  vehement ;  yet  without 
constraint  or  visible  effort.    He  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it 
with  a  power  which  seems  habitual  and  fruniliar  to  him.     He 
has  a  consonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of  human  feelins; 
the  higli  and  the  low — tbe  sad  and  the  ludicrous — the  mouinnl 
and  the  joyful  are  welcome  in  their  turns,  to  his  all-conoeiviiig 
spirit.    And  then,  with  what  a  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps 
his  subject,  be  it  what  it  may!    How  he  fixes,  oi  it  icere,  the  foil 
image  of  the  matter  in  his  eye,  full  and  clear  in  every  lineament, 
and  catches  the  real  type  and  essence  of  it,   among  a  thou- 
sand incidents  and  superficial  circumstances — no  one  of  which 
misleads  him !     No  poet,  of  any  age  or  nation,  is  more  graphic 
than  Bums.    The  characteristic  features  disclose  themsdvesto 
him  at  a  glance.    Three  lines  from  his  hand  and  we  hare  a 
likeness ! "  ^ 

(1)  Thomas  Cariyle.    **  MiaceDaiiiet,*  rtL  L 
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THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT^i 

NoTfiMBER  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angiy  sugh  ;^ 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  mirr  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  laboar  goes, 

This  ni^ht  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  coarse  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  sheUer  of  an  aged  tree ; 
The  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher®  thro' 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'^  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,5  blinkin'  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile. 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Belyve®  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'7  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentieS  rin, 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  crown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  deposite  her  sair-wom  penny-fee, 
To  help  ner  parents  dear,  if  tliey  m  hardship  be. 

(1)  "'The  Cotter^  Saturday IHght'  is  tender  and  moral,  solemn  and  devotional, 
and  rises  at  len^^  into  a  strain  of  grandeur  and  sablimity  which  modem  poetry 
has  not  surpassed.  The  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism  with  which  it  oonolndedt 
ooffieq^d  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  no  age  or  country  have  the  pastoral 
muses  breathed  such  elevated  accents,  if  the  'Messiah*  of  Pope  be  excepted, 
which  is  indeed  a  pastoral  in  form  only." — Dr*  Corrie, 

<*  The  Cotter,  in  the  *  Saturday  Night,*  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  his  man- 
ners, his  family  devotion,  and  exhortations ;  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  description 
do  not  apply  to  our  family.  None  of  us  were  ever  *  at  service  out  amang  the 
bucmers  round.'  ^—Gilbert  Burnt  (brother  of  the  author). 

(2)  iSu^A— whistling  sound.    (3)  StocA^r-Hstagger.    (4)  F/tcAtmn*— fluttering. 
(6)  Wee  bit  tii^/0— little  lire  or  fire-place.      (6)  £«/yre— by-and-by.     (7)  Cb*— 

drive.       (8)  Teneie— carefully,  heedfully. 


Jki   rsAT.  :  ■'  KUir^'  vw-.ii;«  kiadlj  spiers  ^ 
4.-CSI.  :>nL^  «^:^^:3»L  VBBoueed  fleet; 
1^  -jn  Lur.-^  tiu:  ^  sees  or  hem : 

iir..  i*t.  u  '.msri  ;^'*'»"*  lit  viev. 
Tic  n-:;.—  'w-*  hsr  iifeut  ii"  "ier  shens, 

;.L^  ras  j>:&  ucihS^  IS  verfs  the  new; — 


Tus  "luai-sr*  i  iz-  ▼irsevi  to  obey ; 
iji   nian  "Jxsir  x?i:ii=?  ^  sz  tjcaiX*  hand, 
ii   :tf  iT  -ill    ;«L.*  :"  s^ici'L  ;o  imk^  or  fdaj; 

*  ii   J     J«  sxr?  *:  «ar  *  je  L:«a  alvmT ! 

la    n.:iii.  ^.'ur  iiL^y.  rijr.  »rcii  an'  night ! 
",--sr  11  vn  .Ti*aj-:i:a"s-  :it:i  r?  riz^astrsT, 
In.;,  i^  r.ii'  rrnj^**!'!  lo.*  asta^s^ms:  might ; 

*  |c»  it:.*^r^  scuir:::  jl  t-ul  txtt  soaght  the  Lord  aright  I 


i'U:  laiTt     a  n;:  .-rows  r?2.*-7  *o  U»  door : 

-•iu.17    y  lo.  i'-ii-  :..<  T  t*.k'  "c  o'  the  same, 
Titl*  !•:  V  1  iii--:»:c  iki  rit  :*er  xhe  moor, 

Z2  2}:  fCiiie  fcnoiisw  uii  ccctoj  her  hame. 
rie  *'-7  r-.rjer  «-*  tie  cccscioos  flame 

5ciics.i;  -1  ."foam's  *>.  szii  flijh  ber  cheek ; 
'•Vr'ijfar-.icr'ast  izLXJMs  ore*  iLqoircs  his  name, 

"•Yile  .'io-iT  iiiA-zs^  is  xfnji  to  speak; 
'  **'  .'^L  7iC ua^ti  "iie  Tttii^r  'siear^  it's  nae  wild  worthless  rake. 

'•V.*  jlzijIt  ▼^•ju'coTe  JesjiT  beings  him  ben  ;• 

A  jcravcoi  y:<i^:  2e  :aks  lie  motiier^s  eje; 
yi^^ie  wi^i^ij  s«Ks  tile  t^sit's  no  ill-ta'en; 

r^e  £i:.ier  vTicit*  0'  Lorses,  pleughs,  and  kye.* 
P-ie  j'.'i^-^er**  ir^l-fss  heart  o  erflows  wi'  joj, 

Ba:  b^:?  uid  .jL:::iri\*  scarce  can  weel  behaTC ; 
Tbe  r^cciier.  wi'  a  wociaii's  wiles,  ean  spj. 

What  sukks  the  youth  sae  basiifn*  and  sae  mre ; 
Weel  poMsed  to  think  her  bairn's  rejected  lu:e  the  lave.^^ 


(I)  ^litrt-  iaqmw.         (1>  Umeot — oncoaunoa  tkaga,  news.         (3)  Gan- 

makc*.      (4)  .^ciVm^— diligent.        i5<  JemA — trifle.        (6)   ffojffimw    jwllj.lirf 
{Zi  Ben— in.       t5;  A>e— cows.        (9;  Biute  amd  laitkftif^—bubivl  MMtd 
VlO.i  The  tave—lhi  rest,  orh^ra. 
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But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  sunple  board. 

The  haJesoine  parritch,  chief  o*  Scotia's  food: 
The  sonpe  their  only  hawkiei  does  afbrd. 

That  jont  the  haUan^  snu^j  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weU-hained  kebback,^  fell ; 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid; 

The  frugal  wifie,  gamiloos,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmood^  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  belL* 

The  cheerfd'  snpper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They,  ronnd  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets^  wearin^^  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales''  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  Grod ! "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  '*  Dundee's  "  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  "  Mart3rrs,"  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  ''Elgin"  beets^  the  heaven- ward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame : 

The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  pa^e, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  nigh; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny : 
Or  bow  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneatli  tlie  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  Seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 


(1)  Havotde— cow,  (2)  J^oZ^on—cottage-wall.  (S)  Weel-Aainad  kebtuck-- 
well-kept  cheese.  (4)  7otc;mom2— twelvemonth.  (5)  48iV/mt,^c.— Since  flax 
was  in  the  flower.         (6)  Lyart  haffets—gcej  temples.  (7)  TTo/es— chooses. 

(8)  J7eets— adds  fuel  to. 


mszzauL 


3«A  sun;  li  ^cL  or  svx.  iiif  oobt 


awOff^.    TK  SUL  ]BZE<T 


^«±L  "aiA.  unr  mur  S«%iai*s  pnde, 
Ji  bI  im  luam  ic  mfcimii  mc  oc  jbi, 

Titf  itnncKitt  sBsiL.  rut  sMenacsil  atoie ; 

Iljt  iinr.  -veL^ufSfiet^  uic  juiTBiee  of  the  soul; 
A3i£  JLXS  Sxk  Hjos  xui  sjBUes  poGT  exuofl. 


TbsiL  xamgw^rr  sZ  hap  cC  iiisr  serenl  vn j ; 
Txiff  T':iiT:r"''n>g  eecsaeecs  ntzre  10  rest : 

Aiii  TriJtr  i?Jo  Haren  tb^  vmn  request 
Tian  He.  w*to  fius  the  nxen's  c^bqitkis  nest. 

Azd  dfcks  the  fih*  £ur  in  Aovrt  pnde, 
WoQjd,  in  the  waj  ^is  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

Por  them,  and  for  their  little  ones,  proTide ; 
Bvt,  chieflT,  in  their  hearts,  with  grace  divine  preside. 


(1)  A  fine  from  Fope'k'^WiDdsQr  Forest* 
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From  scenes  like  ibese,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  q>riiigs. 

That  makes  her  lored  at  home,  rerered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noUest  work  of  God ;" 
And  certes,^  in  fur  Tirtoe's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  hr  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling^s  pomp  ? — a  cambroos  hnd. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

O  Scotia !  m  J  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  hlest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  oh  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then  howe'er  crowns  aiud  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while ; 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

O  Thou !  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream^  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peciiliarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
Oh  never,  never,  Scotia's  realms  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


VERSES  LEFT  AT  A  FRIEND'S  HOUSE. 

O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above, 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear. 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  siacere. 


(1)  Ocrfet— certainly, 
H  U 
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Tlie  hoaiT  sire — the  mortal  stroke; 

Long,  lonfr.  be  pleased  to  sane ! 
To  bless  his  little  filial  floek. 

And  show  what  good 


She,  who  her  lorelj  offiipring 

With  tender  hopes  anid  fears^ 
Oil,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys^ 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  \ 

Their  hope,  their  star,  their  darling  jootk^ 

In  manhood's  dawning  bhish ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  Iotc  and  tnth^ 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish ! 

The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, — 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  er'iy  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coaMi, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driyen. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  loaf, 
A  family  in  Heaven  I 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A.    (See  page  '2.) 

rfisible  that  the  **  resentment '^  spoken  of  in  the  third  stanza  was 
to  indicate  the  anger  of  the  Romans  against  the  Druids.  The 
^  then  would  be — we  are  silent  because  the  Romans  have  cruelly 
I  silence  upon  us.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  [Annales  ziv.  30]  that 
ids  had  just  before,  by  their  imprecations  and  threats,  caused  a 
iiy  panic  in  the  Roman  arm^,  and  that  in  consequence  their 
Ubd  been  cut  down,  and  a  garrison  placed  over  them.  This  fact 
me  colour  to  the  interpretation  here  hazarded ;  and  which  has 
ggested  by  a  literary  friend  of  the  editor. 

Note  B.    {See  page  5.) 

void  the  tautology  in  the  commencement  of  this  poem,  some 
n  author  has  thus  altered,  with  doubtful  advantage,  the  original 

• 

^  The  lofty  pUlars  of  the  sky, 
And  spacious  concave  raised  on  bigh, 
Spangled  with  stars,'*  &c. 

Also— 

**  The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Pours  knowledge  in  his  golden  ray." 

Note  C.    {See  page  7.) 

)pinioii  that  exact  knowledge  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
isuro  of  imagination,  is  thus  expressed  by  Akenside : — 

*•  Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vernal  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeamys,  gleaminpr  from  the  west, 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  Yell 
Involves  the  orient" 

Note  D.    {Seepages.) 

txpression,  **  the  world's  grev  fathers,"  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rom  an  old  poem  by  Henry  "^aughan,  a  writer  of  the  seventeendi 
,  who  thus  fliddresses  ^e  rainbow : — 

**  How  bri^t  wert  thou  when  Shem'S  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnished  flaminff  arch  did  first  descry ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
Tlie  youthful  voorltPs  greyfather$^  in  one  knot, 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  lu)ur 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  » 
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pAYNE'S  SELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN,  with 

•*•  brief  Explanatory  Notes,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Families.      Twentieth  Edition^  with  fine  Steel  Frontis- 

piece.     i8mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

*«*  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  considerably 
enUu^ed,  by  the  insertion  of  several  poems  by  living  authors,  for  which 
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pAYNE'S   STUDIES  in  ENGLISH   POETRY  j  with 

^  short  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Notes  Explanatory  and 

Critical,  intended  as  a  Text- Book  for  the  Higher  Classes 

of  Schools.    Eighth  Edition^  revised.    Post  8vo.  3^.  td,  cloth 

el^ant. 

'  The  selection  is  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  English  poetry.' — Eclectic  Review. ' 

PAYNE'S  STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Speci- 
^  mens  of  the  Language  in  its  various  stages  ;  with  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  Joseph  Payne,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Author  of 
*  Select  Poetry  for  Children '  &c.  Second  Edition,  Post 
8vo.  3^.  dd.  cloth  elephant.  j 

'Admirably  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at,  which  is  to  furnish,  in 
the  form  of  specimens,  a  continuous  and  systematic  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  language.  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  useful  mAx\\x9\.*—Scotsfnan. 

*  An  unique  attempt,  so  (kr  as  we  are  aware,  to  give  specimens  of  the 
English  language  from  the  period  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
down  to  quite  modem  times.  The  selected  i>assages  are  worthy  to  re- 
present the  style  and  opinions  of  their  respective  authors  ' — yokti  BuU, 

AYNES   STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
PROSE  and  POETICAL,  being  the  abote  two  books 
together,  in  I  vol.     Price  7^.  td,  half-bound. 
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BE   7ALCK  LSBAHH'S  GEBMAH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

*As  mm  edmcmtiffmmiwrUrrim  tig  Grrmmm  tongue^  Dr,  L^tmkm  stands 
mitme  :  mtme  Hhtr  has  mimdt  evem  a  distamt  m^promch  to  him* — British 
Stamoakd. 

T  EBAHN'S  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  in  ONE 
"^VOLUME.  Seventh  Editum,  containing  a  Practical 
Grammar;  Undine,  a  Tale;  and  a  Vocabulary  of  4,500 
Words,  synon]rmous  in  English  and  German.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  &r.     With  Key,  \os.  6d,     Key  separate,  zr.  6d, 

*  Had  we  to  recommence  the  study  of  German,  of  all  the  German  gram* 
man  which  we  have  examined— and  they  are  not  a  few — we  should  unheai- 
Catingly  say,  Faldc  Lefaahn's  is  the  book  for  us.'^£dmcmtwmml  Times. 

EBAHN'S    FIRST    GERMAN    COURSE.      EourtA 
Edaian,     Crown  8vo.  zs.  dd,  cloth. 
'  It  b  hardly  possible  to  have  a  simpler  or  better  book  for  beginners  in 
German.'— 'i4  tksMtnnm. 

T  EBAHN'S  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  Fifth 
*^ Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Jj.  dd.  cloth. 

*  An  admirable  book  ibr  beginners,  which  indeed  may  be  used  without 
a  master.' — Leader. 

7  EBAHN'S  EDITION  of  SCHMID'S  HENRY  von 
-^EICHENFELS.  With  Vocabulary  and  Familiar 
Dialogues.  New  and  cheaper  Edition  (the  Eighth.)  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  IS.  6d. 

*  Excellently  adapted  to  assist  self-exercise.' — Spectator.     * 

T  EBAHN'S  EXERCISES  in  GERMAN.  Crown  8vo. 
•*-'3j.  dd.  cloth.     A  KEY  to  the  same,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

*  The  book  is  well  planned  ;  the  selection.^  for  translation  from  Ger- 
man into  English,  or  from  English  into  German,  being  sometimes 
curiously  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  taken.' 

Examiner. 

T  EBAHN'S  SELF .  INSTRUCTOR  in  GERMAN. 
•'^Crown  8vo.  y.  6d  cloth. 

'  One  of  the  most  amusing  elementary  reading-books  that  ever  passed 
under  our  hands.'— Tit'^'  Bull. 

'  The  student  could  have  no  guide  superior  to  Mr.  Lebahn.' 

Literary  Gazette. 

T  EBAHN'S  GERMAN  CLASSICS ;  with  Notes  and 
•'^Complete  Vocabularies.  Crown 8vo.  cloth,  3J.  dd.  each: — 

EGMONT.    A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  Goethe. 

WILHELM  TELL.    A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Schiller. 

GOETZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN.    A  Drama,  by  Goethe. 

PAGENSTREICHE,  a  Page's  Frolics.    A  Comedy,  by  Kotzrbvb. 

EMILIA  GALOTTI.     A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Lbssing. 

UNDINE.     A  Tale,  by  FoifQUft. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  GERMAN  POETS., 

'  With  5uch  aids,  a  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  these  masterpieces.' 
—Atheiunan. 
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BB.  BX  FIYAS*  FBEHCH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

AttentieK  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  fUhwim)^  eminently  useful 
Series  of  French  Class  Books^  which  have  enjoyed  an  ^unprecedented 
Pi^larity^  and  are  in  use  at  mast  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  through- 
out the  United  Kingdtnn  and  the  Colonies. 

]-)£  FIVAS'  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCft  GRAM- 
■*-^MARS ;  comprising  the  substance  of  all  the  most  ap- 
proved French  Grammars  extant,  but  more  especially  of 
the  standard  work  '  La  Grammaire  des  Grammaires,'  sanc- 
tioned by  the  French  Academy  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
By  Dr.  V.  DE  FiVAS,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the 
Grammatical  Society  of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Forty-fourth  Edition^ 
strongly  bound,  jj.  6^.  — A  Key  to  the  same,  3/.  dd. 

'This  French  Grammar  has  for  a  long  time  been  recx^^sed  as  the  best 
we  have  in  England,  and  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  superseding  most  others.' 
—Educational  Times. 

"PiE  FIVAS'  NEW  GUIDE  to  MODERN  FRENCH 
-*^  CONVERSATION ;  or,  the  Student  and  Tourist's 
French  Vade-Mecum.  Twenty-ninth  Edition,  i8mo.  2s.  6d. 
'  Compiled  with  great  labour  and  care,  and  modernised  down  to  the 
latest  doAngts.'— School  Board  Chronicle. 

DE  FIVAS,   BEAUTES    des  fcRIVAINS    FRAN- 
gAIS,     ANCIENS    et    MODERNES.       Quinziinu 
Edition^  augmentee  de  Notes  Historiques,  Geographiques, 
Philosophiques,  Litt^raires,  Granunaticales,  &c.,  i2mo.  3j.6(/. 
'A  convenient  reading-book  for  the  student  of  the  French  langunge.' 

Obserxtr. 

T\Ys  FIVAS,  INTRODUCTION  at  la  LANGUEFRAN- 
"*^^AISE ;  ou,  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis  ;  Anecdotes  In- 
structives,  Faits  Memorables,  &c.  Avec  un  Dictionnaire  de 
tous  les  Mots  traduits  en  Anglais.  Twenty-fifth  Edition, 
i2mo.  bound,  2s.  6d. 

'  By  &r  the  be^t  first  French  readiug-book,  whether  for  school  or 
adult  pupils.'— TliuVf  Magazine. 

T\E  FIVAS,  Le  TRESOR  NATIONAL;  or.  Guide  to 
-^-^thc  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  Sixth 
Edition,  i2mo.  bound,  2s.6d, — ^AKby  to  the  same,  i2mo.  2s, 


Etymological  Companion  to  De  Fivai  French  Grammar, 

HTHE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  :  a  Complete  Compeii- 
"*•  dium  of  its  History  and  Etymology.  For  the  use  of 
Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Students.  By 
£.  RouBAUD,'  B.A.,  Paris,  Professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage.    Fcp.  If.  ()d,  cloth. 
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MCHENRY'S  NEW  and  IMPROVED  SPANISH 
GRAMMAR.  Containing  the  Elements  of  the  Lan- 
guage tnd  the  Rules  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  Exemplified  ; 
with  Notes  and  Appendix,  consisting  of  Dialogues,  Select 
Poetry,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Designed  for  every  class  of  Learners,  especially  for  such  as 
•re  uietr  own  Instructors.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Alfred  Elwes.     i2mo.  bound,  dr. 

'Juitice  compek  U5  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  complete  Spanish 
Grammar  for  the  use  of  Englishmen  extant.  It  fully  performs  the 
proniaes  in  the  title-page.'— i^rs/uA  Herald. 

MCHENRY'S  EXERCISES  on  the  ETYMOLOGY, 
SYNTAX,  IDIOMS,  &c.  of  the  SPANISH  LAN- 
GUAGE.  New  Editio7i^  revised  by  Alfred  Elwes.  i2mo. 
bound,  3f.  %*  Key  to  the  Exercises,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Alfred  Elwes.    4j.  bound. 

'  Unquestionably  the  best  book  of  Spanish  Exercises  which  has  hitherto 
been  published.' — Gentleman^ s  Magazitu. 

MCHENRY'S  SYNONYMS  of  the  SPANISH  LAN- 
GUAGE  EXPLAINED.  i2mo.  bound,  4j. 
*  Anxious  to  render  the  work  as  interesting  as  possible,  the  Author  has 
expended  considerable  time  and  labour  in  making  a  selection  of  charac- 
teristic extracts  from  the  most  approved  writers,  which,  while  they  serve 
to  exemplify  or  elucidate  the  particular  synonyms  under  consideration, 
may  at  the  same  time  recommend  themselves  to  the  learner  by  their 
intrinsic  value.' — Extract  from  the  Preface. 


ILLU8TBATED  FBEHCH  CONVERSATION  BOOK. 

pETITES  CAUSERIES;  or,  Elementary  English  and 
French  Conversation.*?.  For  Young  Students  and  Home 
Teaching.  To  which  are  added  Models  of  Juvenile  Corre- 
spondence. By  AcHiLLE  Motteau.  Illustrated  by  eight 
full-page  Illustrations  and  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition,    Square  crown  8vo.  cloth  el^^ant.     2j. 

*Thw  beautiful  little  book  of  Causer es  is  praiseworthy  alike  for  the 
graceful  attractiveness  of  its  teaching,  and  for  its  many  charming  pic- 
tures and  perfect  typogr^^hy.'—Ediicatiottal  News. 

*  For  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  it 
leads  on  youne  begirners,  step  by  step,  it  would  be  impassible  to  stu* 
pass  xX.'—Civtl Sennce  Gazette. 
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iudUpensabU  for  Candidates  for  ExaininatioKs. 


A  HANDBOOK  of    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      By  H.   A. 
DoBSON,   Board    of    Trade.      Second    Edition^  revised  and  ex- 
tended.    Fcp.  3X.  td  doth. 

'  An  excellent  handbook  of  English  Literature.' — AtketueutH. 

THE  PRECIS  BOOK;  or.  Lessons  in  Accuracy  of  Statement  and 
Preciseness  of  Expression.      For    Civil    Service    Students,    Self- 
Education,  and  use  in  Schools.    By  W.  Cosmo  Monkhousb,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    Second  Edition^  revised.     Fcp.  8vo.  doth,  zr.  td, 
*»•  KEY  to  the  above,  Fcp.  8vo.  m.  td. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  GEOGRAPHY,  General  and  Political. 
By  the   late    L.  M.  D.  S  pence.     Revised  by  T.  Gray,    of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    Seventh  Edition^  Woodcuts  &  Six  Maps,  fcp.  3f.  td  cl. 

'A  thoroughly  reliable  as  well  as  a  most  ingenious  compendium  of 
geography.  *— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND :  being  a 
Fact  B  ok  of  English  History.  By  F.  A.  White,  B.  A.  Third 
Editiotf  revised  by  H.  A.  Dobson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  four 
Maps,  2X.  6d.  cloth. 

^ '  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind  so  compen* 
diou.s,  complete,  accurate,  and  convenient  for  use.' — Athenoeum. 

"pHE  CIVIL  SERVICE  BOOK-KEEPING;  or,  Book-keemng no 
i.  Mystery.      Its  Principles  Popularly  Explained,    and    the    Theory 
of  Double  Entiy   Analy.sed.      By  an  Experienced  Book-ki  eper. 
Third  Edition^  fcp.  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Mt  is  clear  and  concise,  and  exactly  such  a  text-book  as  students 
require.'— ^«ar/l^r/y  J ourtuU  of  Education. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ORTHOGRAPHY :  a  Handy  Book  of 
Engiisn  Spelling,  with  Rules  and  Exercises.      By  E.  S.  H.  B., 
Second  Edition^  revised  and  corrected,  fcp.  xs.  6d.  cloth. 

'A  very  handy  and  complete  little  book.' — Pail  Mail  GoMett*. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY,  ART. 
LITERATURE,  and  PROGRESS,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War.  The  continuation  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  of  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  fcp.  y.(id.dL 

*  Accurate,  wide,  and  thorough.  Most  useful  to  those  who  are  read- 
ing up  for  examinations.' — English  Churchtnan, 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:    being  Notes 
on  the   History  and  Grammar  of   the   English   Language.      By 
W.  V.  Yates,  Head  Master,  Windermere  Grammar  School,  fcp.  zx.<S^  cL 

*  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  single  work  which  would  render  so  much 
assistance  as  is  offered  here  to  the  student  preparing  to  undergo  exami- 
nation in  Grammar  and  Language.' — The  School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK :  being  a 
Practical  First  Course  of  French  Grammar,  with  Exercises  com- 
bined. ByAcHiLLE  MoTTBAir.  Second  EeUtion^  enlarged  and  rev.sed, 
fcp.  \s.  bd.  cloth. 

A  KEY  to  the  above,  fcp.  u.  6d.  doth. 
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ESGUSH. 

CHICKSEED  WITHOUT  CHICKWEED  :  bang  ▼cry 
Ea$T  aad    Ejatcrtaining    I.^fswws    lor    Little   Children. 
Ncv  Efitiott,  witk  Fmotayiccc     izmo.  dolliy  ix. 

COBWEBS  to  CATCH  FLIES  ;  or,  Diaksoes  in  short 
sentCKCs,  adspced  for  Childrai  froin  die  i^  of  diicc  to 
d^  vean^  Pint  L  Easy  Lessons  ;  Part  IL  Short  Stories. 
OodC  Xf-  complete:     %*  The  Puts  sepantdy,  \s.  eadu 

TTHE    FIRST    or    MOTHER'S  DICTIONARY.    By 
*-  Mr^  Jamesox.     Temik  Edkmu     iSmo.  cloth,  2x.  6^. 
n*  W'<i«dEr  wmxminJJfm'  dkOiftm  «ffv  mmiiiad,  mmd  the  Je/bntims 

CCHOOL-ROOM  LYRICS.  A  sdcction  of  143  poems 
*^fcr  yxMthfal  Readcn,  cnmpflrd  and  edited  by  Anns 
KxiGBT.     New  Editioa.     iSidol  doth,  u. 


FREKCB. 

T  A  BAGATELLE ;  intended  to  introduce  Chfldren  of 
*  "fite  or  six  jeais  old  to  some  knowledge  of  the  French 
Langvage.  Rerised  by  Madame  N.  L.  New  and  improved 
Edition,  with  entirely  new  cats.     iSmo.  boond,  2x.  dd. 


rj  ARBAULD,  LE9ONS  powr  des  ENFANTS  de  I'Agc 
-'-'de  Deuc  Ans  jvsqa'i  Cinq.  Tradnites  de  I'Ai^lais  de 
Mme.  Barbau  LD  par  M.  Pasquies.  Snivies  des  HYMNES 
en  PROSE  poor  les  ENFANTS,  tradnites  de  1' Anglais  de 
Mme.  Barbacld  par  M.  Cl<mence.  NouTcUe  Edition,  le 
tout  revn  par  Clotilde  Noeeis.  Avec  nn  Vocabulaire 
compiet  Fran9ais- Anglais.     iSmo.  doth,  2s. 

A  SYMBOLIC  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  VOCABU- 
'**'LARY,  for  Students  of  every  age  in  all  dasses  ;  in  which 
the  most  Useful  aiMl  Common  Words  are  taught  by  Illustra- 
tions. ByL.C.RAGONOT,  Professor  <^  the  Frendi  Language. 
Tenth  aind  Cheaper  Editwn,  with  upwards  of  850  Woodcuts 
and  9  full-page  Copper-platesw     4to.  y,  6d.  doth. 

GERAfAJ\r. 

HTHE  SYMBOLIC  ANGLO-GERMAN  VOCABU- 
^  LARY,  adapted  from  Ragonot's  'Vocabulaire  Symbolique 
Anglo-Francais.*  Edited  by  Falck  Lebahn,  Ph.  Dr. 
With  850  Woodcuts  and  8  full-page  Lithographic  Plates. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Dem^  8vo«     y.  6d.  doth. 


PUBUSHED  by  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  <&•  CO.     7 

rr  VENTS  to  be  REMEMBERED  in  the  HISTORY  of 
-'-'ENGLAND.  A  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives  of  the 
most  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  each  Reign.  By  Charles 
Selby.  TToenty-seventk  Edition^  i2mo.  fine  paper,  with  9 
beautiful  Illustrations  by  Anelay,  3^.  dd,  doth  elegant,  or 
with  gilt  edges,  4J. 

A  School  Edition,  without  the  Illustrations,  doth,  2s,  6d, 

%*  GrtiU  care  has  beea  taken  to  render  this  book  unobjectiouabie  to 
the  most  fastidious,  by  excludi$tg  everything  that  could  not  be  read 
aioud  in  schools  and  families^  and  by  abstifuncejnmt  ail  P«trty  t^irit, 
alike  in  politics  as  in  religion, 

INTUITIVE  CALCULATIONS:  or.  Easy  and  Com- 
*'  pendious  Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical 
Operations  required  in  Commercial  and  Business  Transac- 
tions;  together  with  Full  Explanations  of  Decimals  and 
Duodedmals,  several  Useful  Tables,  &c  &c.  By  Daniel 
O'GORMAN,  Twenty-fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Bel&st 
College.     i2mo.  31-.  6d,  cloth. 

nrOMKINS'  POETRY.— POETRY  for  SCHOOLS  and 
-*•  FAMILIES ;  or,  the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry.  Se- 
lected for  the  Use  of  Youth.  By  E.  Tomkins.  Tkoenty- 
second  Edition^  with  considerable  Additions  and  fine  Steel 
Frontispiece.     Fcp.  8vo.  doth,  zs,  6d, ;  gilt  edges,  y. 

-pHE  ART  of  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING :  Hints  for 
^  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bar.     By  M.  Bautain, 
Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  &c     Trans- 
lated from  the  French.     Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  doth,  y,  6d, 

WHEN  to  DOUBLE  YOUR  CONSONANTS.  See 
the  WRITER'S  ENCHIRIDION,  a  List  of  all  the 
Verbs  that  Double  their  Consonants  on  taking  ED,  EST, 
ING,  &C.     By  J.  S.  Scarlett.     i8mo.  doth  limp,  ix. 

V|IND  YOUR  H's  and  TAKE  CARE  of  YOUR  R's. 
'^'^''' Exercises  for  Acquiring  the  Use  and  Correcting  the 
Abuse  of  the  Letter  H ;  with  Additional  Exercises  on  the 
Letter  R.  By  Chas.  Wm.  Smith,  Author  of  *  Clerical 
Elocution,'  &c.     Fcp.  doth  limp,  is, 

'pHE  YOUNG  REPORTER :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

-*"  Art  and  the  Profession  of  Shorthand  Writing,  with  a 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations,  &c.     Fcp.  cloth,  is. 
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THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  FAMI- 
LIARLY  EXPLAINED.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 
Complete  in  12  vols.,  err  6  double  Y0I9.,  comprising  up- 
wards of  3iOOO  closely  printed  pages,  with  Illustrations, 
handsomely  bound,  30J.  This  collection  of  the  far-famed 
'  Encyclopaedic  Varieties '  of  the  late  learned  and  indefatig- 
able  antiquarian  forms  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  reading — 
useful,  entertaining,  instructive,  and  marvellous— for  long 
winter  evenings  and  summer  days,  and  no  more  suitable 
present  could  be  found  for  village  or  school  libraries, 
mechanics'  institutes,  or  the  family  bookshelf. 
Punch  says :'  It  is  as  full  of  information  as  a  pomegranate  is  full  of  seed.' 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately  as  follows : — 

Miscellanies.  2s.  6d^  Manners,  Customs,  &c.  zs.  6d, ; 
or,  in  I  vol.,  $s. 

Curiosities  of  Science.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each;  or,  in  i  vol ,  $s. 

Curiosities  of  History.  2j.  6d.  Popular  Errors  Ex- 
plained.    2s.  dd.  ;  or,  in  i  vol.,  5^. 

Notable  Things  of  Our  Time.  2s,  6d,  Things  to  be 
Remembered,    zs,  6d.;  or,  in  i  vol.,  $s. 

A  Garland  for  the  Year.  2s.  6d,  Knowledge  for  the 
Time.     2s,  6d.  ;  or,  in  i  vol.,  Ss. 

Mysteries  of  Life,  Death,  and  Futurity.  2s,  6d, 
Predictions  Realised  in  Modern  Times.  2s.  6d,; 
or,  in  I  vol.,  Ss. 


T  OCKWOpD'S  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SERIES. 
•■-^  i8mo.  price  u.  each,  strongly  bound. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  GEOGRAPHY.    By  the  Rev.  B.G.Johns. 

Enlarged  and  Corrected. 
A  SHORT  and  SIMPLE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev. 

B.G.Johns.     Twenty-second  Edition. 
The  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  an  Easy  and  Practical  Introduction  to. 

By  John  Haas.     First  Course. 
The  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  an  Easy  and  Practical  Introduction  to. 

By  John  Haas.  Second  Course. 

*«*  The  above  Two  Volumes  bound  together,  m. 
KEY  to  the  Exercises  in  the  Second  Course  of  the  above, 
rhe  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  the  Little  Scholar's  First  Step  in.    By 

GERMAN  READING,  The  Little  Scholar's  First  Step  in.     Conuin. 

ing  Fifty  Tales  from  Schmid,  with  Notes.     By  Mrs.  Falck  Lebahn. 
GERMAN  PREPOSITIONS.     By  S.  Galindo. 
GERMAN  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASEOLOGY.    By  S.  Galindo. 
The  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  an  Easy  and  Practical  Introduction  to. 

By  A.  H.  Montbith.     KEY  to  the  same. 
The  FIRST  BOOK  of  POETRY.    Selected  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns. 
OUTLINES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY.    B^  xh*  R«v.  B.  G.  Johns. 
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THE   LAWGIVEB  OF   THE   PLATGBOTTND. 


HTHE  BOY^S  OWN  BOOK :  a  Complete  Encyclopsedia 
"*•  of  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Re- 
creative. A  New  Edition^  revised,  with  many  additions  and 
improvements,  including  the  Newest  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments ;  with  more  than  600  Illustrations  (many  of  them 
quite  new),  10  Vignette  Titles  printed  in  Gold,  and  over 
700  pages,  &r4  6d.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

FBZNOZPAI*  ooirrsNTS. 


MINOR  SPORTS  :  Games  with 
Marbles — ^with  Tops — with  Balls 
—Indian  Ball  Game — Sports  of 
Agility  and  Speed — Miscella- 
neous Outdoor  Sports — Indoor 
Sports— Sports  with  Toys. 

GAMES  OF  SKILL:  Chess- 
Draughts  —  Backgammon — Do- 
minoes— Solitaire  —  Bagatelle- 
Billiards — Minor  Games,  &c. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS :  Cricket 

—  Golf  —  Shinty  -  Football  — 
Croquet  —  I'roco  ~  Hockey  — 
Rackets  and  Fives — ^Tennis  and 
Pallone —  Lawn  Tennis  —  Bad- 
muiton— Base  Ball— La  Crosse 
— Quoits,  Bowls,  Skittles,  &c. — 
Aunt  Sally —  Fencing  —  Broad- 
sword and  Single-stick — ^Archery 

—  Riding  —  Driving — Bicycline 
—Gymnastics — Dumb  Bells  and 
Indian^  Clubs  —  Boxing  and 
Wrestling,  &c. 

AQUATIC  SPORTS :  Angling, 
Sea  Fishing— Swimming— Jlow- 
jng — Canoeing —  Sailing — Skat- 
ing— Sliding — Cuiiing,  &c. 


THE  NATURALIST :  Singing 
Birds— Talking  Birds— Poultry- 
Yard  —  Pigeons  —  Rabbits  — 
Guinea-pigs  —  Dobs  —  Cats  — 
Squirrels  — White  M  ice  —  Silk- 
worms— Bees — Aquarium,  &c. 

SCIENTIFIC  RECREATIONS 
Arithmetical  Amusements  — 
Ma^etism  —  Electricity — Gal- 
vanism and  Electro-Magnetism 
—  Chemistry  —  Fireworks  — 
Aerostatic  Amusements — ^Acous- 
tics and  Pneumatics — Optics^ 
The  Microscope  —  The  Tele- 
scope— Photography,  &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM  GAMES  : 
Minor  Games — Shadow  Panto- 
mimes— Bouts  Rim^s — Defini- 
tions—  Forfeits  —  Actine  Cha- 
rades— ^Acting  Proverbs— Ta- 
bleaux Vivants,  &c. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  &c. :  Simple 
Deceptions  and  Easy  Tricks- 
Tricks  with  Money — ^with  Cards 
— Feats  requiring  Special  Appa- 
ratus or  Confederacy  —  Para- 
doxes and  Puzzles,  &c. 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

'  Not  one  amonnt  its  rivals — ^not  halfja-dozen  of  them  rolled  into  one 
^-can  match  our  old  favourite.  ...  It  is  still  peerless  I  .  .  .  More  truly 
than  ever  the  lawgiver  of  the  playground.' — Sun. 

* "  The  Boy's  Own  Book  has  had  many  imitators,  but  they  have 
been  but  puny  counterfeits,  and  the  new  edition  just  issued  mav  bid 
defiance  to  them  all.  Brought  up  to  the  present  day,  it  is  "  itself  alone  " 
Thb  book  for  boys*  -BoUys  Magazine  of  Sports. 

'  "The  Boy's  Own  Book"  is  still  the  book  which  English  lads  take 
most  delight  m,  and  read  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  stands  alone,  and 
is  likely  to  stand  alone  for  many  generations  to  come.' — Civil  Ssr- 
vice  Gazette. 
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«  \f  AXY  HAPPY  RETURNS  of  tlic  DAY  ! '  A  Birth- 
^^^daT  Book  for  Boys  uid  Girls.  By  CHARLES  and 
Ma&t  Cowdcn  CuutKE,  Authors  of  the  *  Concordance  to 
Skakipcare,*  &c.  Secmtd  EMiiem,  Profusely  illustrated  by 
the  Broihen  Dalzicl  and  odieis.    Post  Sva  doth  elegant, 

'  Mr  awl  Un.  Qvke  ka^  here  isTitcd  aO  our  "bis  liuk  people' 
•»  a  fraad  fiwrminiw.      Wko  will  mot  desire  to  partake  of  the  enjoy- 

Ucde  book.  ....  The  irohune  does  not  contain  a 

17  not  be  learnt,  and  as  we  had  erery 

upon  its  title-page*  it  evinces  a  vast 

i  reading.    We  can  stron^y  and  con- 

k  to  those  parents  and  friends  who,  in  ntakipg  a 

only  the  gratification,  but  also  the  benefit  of  tne 

who  win,  we  fed  assured,  at  any  season,  on  receiving  it, 

««sh  theasehrcs  "Many  Happy  Returns  of  die  Day  r'— 

GMMetU. 


'  An  nnobjectkiMible  chad's  book  is  the  rarest  of  all  books.  "Many 
H^M^  Rccoras  of  the  Day  I**  is  not  only  this,  but  may  rely,  without 
dwwong.  npon  Us  positive  exoeUenccs  fior  a  long  and  deserved  popo- 
-    -    /—IT*  -     • 


Vf  ERRY  TALES  for  LITTLE  FOLK.  Edited  by 
^^*^  Madame  DE  Chatelain.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Pictures.  Cloth  gilt,  price  y.  6d,  ;  gilt  edges, 
4r.     Containing — 

The  House  that  Jack  Built— Little  Bo-Peep— The  Old  Woman  and 
her  Ens-Old  Mother  Goose— Cock  Robin-Old  Mother  Hubbaid- 
HennyPenny— The  Three  Bears- The  Ugly  Little  Duck— The  ^Tiite 
Cat— The  Charmed  Fawn— The  Eleven  MTikl  Swans— The  Blue  Bird— 
Little  Maia— Jack  the  Giant  Killer- Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk— Sir  Guy 
of  Warwick— Tom  Hickathrift— Bold  Robin  Hood— Tom  Thumb— Puss 
in  Boots— Little  Red  Riding-Hood— Little  Dame  CrunqfH-  Little  Goody 
Two  Shoes— The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood— The  Fair  One  with 
Golden  Lodta — Beauty  and  the  Beast — Qnderdla- Princess  Rosetta— 
The  Elves  of  the  Fainr  Forest— The  Elfin  Plough— The  Nine  Moun- 
tains— Johnny  and  Lisbeth — The  Little  Fisher  &>y — ^Hans  in  Luck^ 
The  Giant  and  the  Brave  Little  Tailor— Peter  the  Goatherd— Red 
Jacket :  or.  The  Nose  Tree— The  Three  Golden  Hair»-The  Jew  in  the 
Bramble  Bush. 

'  A  charming  collection  of  frivourite  stCMries.' — AtkttuKutm. 

'A  comfortable,  pretty  and  charmingly  illustrated  volume,  which 
ought  to  be  placed  in  every  nursery  by  Act  of  Parliament.^— u4m»/ 
Judy*$  MagoMtMe. 

*  All  good  uncles  and  aunts — all  dear  ^randfiithers  and  grandmothers 
— as  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  hapinness  of  the  little  darlings  who 
love  you,  uke  with  you,  on  your  next  visit,  these  "  Merry  TaSes  for 
Uttlc  Folk." '—lWs  Own  A^.  j     ««  w 
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HTHE    LITTLE   BOY^S   OWN    BOOK  of   SPORTS, 

^  PASTIMES,   and  AMUSEMENTS.     Abridged  from 

the  *  Boy's  Own  Book.'   An  entirely  New  Edition^  profusely 

illustrated,  in  a  new  and  el^ant  binding.     Royal  i6mo. ys,(>d, 

'  It  is  so  full  of  information  of  an  interesting  character  to  bo^,  and 
so  prettily  got  up,  that  we  predict  that  it  will  defy  all  competition.' — 
Literary  n^orld, 

(^AST  AWAY  on  the  AUCKLAND  ISLES;  a 
^Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  *  Grafton,*  and  of  the 
Escape  of  the  Crew,  after  Twenty  Months*  Suffering.  From 
the  Private  Journals  of  Captain  Thomas  Musgrave. 
Edited  by  John  J.  Shillinglaw,  F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Sketch  Map,  y,  6J, 

The  Times'  Correspondent  says  that  Captain  Musgrave's  Diary  is 
almost  as  interesting  as  Daniel  Defoe,  besides  being,  as  the  children  say, 
•  all  true.' 

'  A  more  interesting  book  of  travels  and  privation  has  not  appeared 
since  "Robinson  Crusoe":  and  it  has  thb  advantage  over  Uie  work  of 
fiction,  that  it  is  a  fact.'—  Observer. 

*  Captain  Musgrave  has  added  another  name  to  the  muster-roll  of  those 
who  prosper  by  self-help.  He  fully  deserves  a  place  in  Mr.  Smiles's 
volume.'--%Sa/»n^^  Review, 

HTHE  FABLES  of  BABRIUS.     Translated  into  English 

'*•  Verse  from  the  Text  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis.     By 

Rev.  James  Davies,  of  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford.  Fcp.  6.f.  cloth. 

'"Who  was  Babrius?"  I'he  reply  may  not  improbably  startle  the 
reader.  Babrius  was  the  real,  original  iGsop.  Nothing  is  so  fabulous  about 
the  fables  of  our  childhood  as  their  reputed  authorship.' — JDaily  News* 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED ;  wilh  His- 
■*•  torical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art.  By  Thomas 
John  Gullick,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S. A.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlsurged.  With  Frontbpiece  and 
Vignette.     In  small  8vo.  $s,  6d.  cloth. 

*«*  This  Work  has  been  adopted  as  a  Prize-book  in  the  Schools  of 
Art  at  South  Kensington. 

'  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require 
to  be  taught,  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this  unpretendwg  but  compre- 
hensive treatise.'— ^r^  JoMrnat, 

HTHE  PICTURE  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK  and 
-■;  DICTIONARY  of  PAINTERS :  being  a  Guide  for 
Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries,  and  for 
Art-Students.  By  Philippe  Daryl,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
y,  6d.  cloth. 

'  Useful  as  bringing  together  in  a  compendious  form  an  almost  com- 
plete biographical  stock  ut  information  respecting  the  punters  of  ^e 
worid. '— /Wrtju^/r. 
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CCHOOL-DAYS  of  EMINENT  MEN.  Containn^ 
"^Sdiooi  and  College  Lives  of  the  most  celdxated  British 
Antbon,  Poets,  and  PhilosopheTs ;  InTentorsand  Discoverers ; 
I>iTiae»,  Heroes,  Statesmen,  &c  By  John  Timbs.  Seamd 
EMtiffn.  Frontispieoe  bj  John  Gilbort,  13  yiews  of  public 
schools,  and  ao  Portraits  bj  Hanrcj.    Fcp.  "y,  6d,  doth. 

*  A  book  to  icterest  all  boys,  bat  more  especially  those  of  Westminster, 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Winchester ;  for  of  these,  as  of  ouuiy  other 
kchools  of  hi^  repute,  the  accounts  are  full  and  interesting.* — Nptet  amd 


*A  Most  amosing  Tolume,  and  viO  be  a  most  MceptaMe  present  to 
any  ichoolbcy  ambitious  of  figuring  in  a  future  edition  as  one  of  Eng- 
LukTs  **  Emlaent  31  en."  * — GtntUwiaMS  MmguMm*. 

•pHE  MUSEUM  of  SCIENCE  and  ART.  Edited  by 
^  DiONYSius  L/.RDNER,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College, 
London.  Re-issue  in  Six  Double  Volumes,  with  upwards 
of  i,aoo  Engravings  on  Wood.  Price  £\.  ix.,  in  a  new  and 
elegant  cloth  binding  ;  or,  half-morocco  el^ant,  £i,  i  is,  6d, 

* "  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art "  is  the  most  valuable  c(Mitribution 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  scientific  instruction  of  every  class  of 
society.' — Sir  David  Bmusier  in  the  h'ortk  British  Review. 

BEST  EDITION   OF  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

n^ALES  from  SHAKESPEARE.  Designed  for  the  Use 
-■•  of  Young  Persons.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
1 6th  Edition,  ^ith  Steel  Portrait  and  Twenty  beautiful  full- 
page  engravings,  by  Harvey.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth  gilt, 
3J.  6d.  ;  gilt  e^es,  4r. 

COMPANION   VOLUME  TO  LAMB'S  TALES. 

'y  ALES  from  CHAUCER,  in  PROSE,  With  a  Memorial 
^  of  the  Poet.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.  By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  Author  of  *  The 
Riches  of  Chaucer,*  *  Shakespeare  Characters,'  &c.  New  and 
revised  Edition,  with  Twelve  full-page  engravings.  Fcp. 
8vo.  extra  cloth  gilt,  3^,  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  /^. 

*  For  intelligent  young  folk  a  pleasanter,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
profitable  gift,  it  would  ha  hard  to  desire,  than  the  Prose  "  Tales  fh>m 
Chaucer."^— Z>a/7y  Telegraph. 

'  Mr.  Clarke  has  done  that  for  Chaucer  which  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
did  for  Shakespeare.  The  quaint  old  Stories,  with  their  digressions  and 
entanglements  and  disfigurements,  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  him,  and 
are  here  presented  thoroughly  purged  from  their  impurities,  and  newly 
dressed.' — City  Preu. 
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13 IDDLES  in  RHYME  :  a  Book  of  Enigmas,  Charades, 
■•^Conundrums,  &c.,  with  Answers.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Syer  Fulcher.     In  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  zs.  6d. 

TROUBLE  ACROSTICS.  By  various  Authors.  Edited 
•*^by  K.  L.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

T^O  YOU  GIVE  IT  UP?  A  Collection  of  the  most 
•*-^ amusing  Conundrums,  Riddles,  &c.  of  the  Day,  with 
Answers.    Second  Edition.    In  cloth  limp,  lettered,  is. 

r*OOD  THINGS  for  RAILWAY  READERS.  One 
^^Thousand  Anecdotes,  original  and  selected.  By  the 
Editor  of  *The  Railway  Anecdote  Book.'  Large  type, 
crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  is. 

*  A  capital  collection,  and  will  certainly  become  a  favourite  with  all 
railway  readers.' — Reader. 

*  Fresh,  racy,  and  original.' — yohn  BulL 


'pHE  POCKET  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.    32mo.  neatly 
•*-  printed,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  price  6d.  each  : — 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works 
Falconer's  Shipwreck 
Rasselas 

Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
Locke  on  the  Understanding 
Thomson's  Seasons 
Inchbald's  Nature  and  Art 
Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner 


Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Scott's  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
Walton's  Angler,  a  Parts,  x*. 
Elizabeth  :  or,  the  Exiles 
Cowper's  Task 

Pope's  Essay  and  Blair's  Grave 
Gray  and  Collins 
Ga/s  Fables 
Paul  and  Virginia . 


T 


HE  LAWS  and  BYE-LAWS  of  GOOD  SOCIETY 
a  (.'ode  of  Modem  Etiquette.     32mo.  neatly  bound,  6d, 


T^HE  ART  of  DRESSING  WEIX :  a  Book  of  Hints 
-*  on  the  Choice  of  Colours  to  suit  the  Complexion  and  the 
Hair ;  with  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Dress,  &c, 
32mo.  neatly  bound,  (>d. 

*  Two  pretty  little  volumes  _  or  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  society,  but  are  unacquainted  with  its  forms.'— o^wm^^^  Times. 

'  I'hese  little  books  are  superior  to  thase  usually  published  on  similar 
subjects  :  they  are  gems  in  their  ytrzy.'-^Civii Service  Geuette. 


14  SCHOOL  and  JUVENH^  BOOKS 

TRAP  to  CATCH  a  SUNBEAM.  Forty-first  Edition, 
price  ^.  cloth  ;  or  in  coloured  wrapper,  6^. 

'  Aid*  t«it  et  h  citl  faktern^  is  the  morel  of  this  pleasant  and  interest- 
inc  story,  to  which  we  assign  in  this  Gaxette  a  place  immediateiy  after 
Charles  DickeniL  as  ia  due,  for  many  passages  not  unworthy  of  him, 
and  for  a  general  scheme  quite  in  unison  with  his  best  feelings  towards 
the  lowly  and  depressed.' — Littrary  Gagette, 

AltCf  by  the  same  Author,  each  cloth  Uttered^  price  ^;orim 

Coloured  Wrapper ^  dd. : — 

MARRIED  and  SETTLED. 

<  COMING  HOME ; '  a  New  Tale  for  all  Readers. 

OLD  JOLLIFFE  ;  not  a  Goblin  Story. 

The  SEQUEL  to  OLD  JOLLIFFE. 

The  HOUSE  on  the  ROCK. 

•  ONLY  ; '  a  Tale  for  Young  and  Old. 

The  CLOUD  with  the  SILVER  LINING. 

The  STAR  in  the  DESERT. 

AMY'S  KITCHEN,  a  Village  Romance. 

«A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS.* 

CUNBEAM  STORIES.  A  selection  of  the  Tales  by  the 
'^  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,*  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Abolson  and  Anelay.  First  Series.  Contents  : — A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam— Old  JoUiffe— The  Sequel  to  Old 
JollifTe  ;-  The  Star  m  the  Desert—*  Only  *  —  *  A  Merry 
Christmas.*    Fcp.  cloth  elegant,  y,  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above: — 

CUNBEAM  STORIES.  Second  Series.  Illustrated 
*^by  Absolon  and  Anelay.  Contents : — ^The  Cloud  with 
the  Silver  Lining — Coming  Home — Amy's  Kitchen — The 
House  on  the  Rock.     Fcp.  cloth  elegant,  3J-.  6^. 

CUNBEAM  STORIES.  Third  Series,  Illustrated  by 
*^James  Godwin,  &c.  Contents : — The  Dream  Chintz — 
Sibert's  Wold ;  or.  Cross  Purposes.  Fcp.  cloth  el^;ant,  3J.  dd, 

CUNBEAM  STORIES.  Fourth  Series.  Contents:— 
•^  Minnie's  Love,  and  the  New  Tale,  Married  and  Settled. 
Illustrated  with  four  full-page  Engravings.  Fcp  cloth 
elegant,  y.6</. 
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HTHE  BIBLE  OPENED  for  CHILDREN.  In  Two 
'*•  Series.  Comprising  numerous  Stories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  Mary  Bradford.  Illustrated  with 
Twelve  full-page  Engravings  by  Dalzi£L  Brothers.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  2J.  6</. 

'  The  stories  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Scriptural  characters  are 
herein  simply  told,  and  all  those  parents  who  feel  the  impossibility  of 
giving  children  of  tender  years  the  Bible  to  read,  may  overcome  the 
difficulty  they  have  in  conveying  to  their  minds  the  facts  of  the  sacred 
narrative  by  consulting  this  neat  little  volume,  which  is  adequately 
illustrated  by  the  famous  Dalziels.' — Weekly  DUpatch, 

'The  writer  of  this  book  has  made  a  successful  attempt  to  relate 
several  of  the  principal  narratives  embodied  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  simple  lang:uage,  and  in  an  easy  style,  suited  to  the  oompre- 
hension  of  yonng  children,  who  are  thereby  led  to  g^n  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  witn  the  principal  events  in  Bible  history  than  they  would 
if  they  had  read  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible  xxs^V —Bookseller. 


T  ITTLE  SUNSHINE  :  a  Tale  to  be  Read  to  very  Young 
■^-'Children.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam.' In  square  i6mo.  coloured  borders,  engraved  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette,  cloth  boards,  zs, 

*  Just  the  thing  to  rivet  the  attention  of  children/ — Stamford MercMry. 

*  Printed  in  the  sumptuous  manner  that  children  like  htsL'^—Bratf/^fni 
Observer. 

*  As  pleasing  a  child's  book  as  we  recollect  seeing.' — 'Plymouth  Herald. 


CIBERT'S  WOLD  ;  or,  Cross  Purposes.  A  Tale.  By 
*^the  Author  of  *A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,'  &c.  &c. 
Third  Edition^  cloth  limp,  zs. 


HTHE  DREAM  CHINTZ.     By  the  Author  of  « A  Trap 
'*•  to  Catch  a  Simbeam,'  &c.     With  Illustrations  by  James 
Godwin.    Secoftd  Edition,  in  appropriate  fancy  cover,  cloth, 
2s.  6d, 

'We  take  leave  of  this  little  book  with  unfeigned  regret.  Its  whole 
spirit  and  tendency  is  to  purify,  strengthen,  console  :  to  make  us  con- 
tented^ with  our  lot ;  to  lead  us  never  to  doubt  Almighty  mercy,  nor  to 
relax  in  our  own  proper  exertions ;  to  be  kind  and  caaritable  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  despise  none,  since  none  arc  created  in  vain  :  to 
hope,  believe,  love  here,  as  we  desire  hereafter  to  meet  again  the  loved 
ones  who  have  gone  before  into  "the  beautiful  country."' — Literary 
Gazette. 


l6    PVBUSHED  hy  CROSBY  LOCKiVOOD  ^  CO. 


BOmrS   MDnATUBE   UBRABT. 

A  Series  of  eUgmmtly-friMted  Podtet  Veltames,  each  ctmtaiMimg  a  fine 
Sieet  Ftwmtia^ece  0r  Perirmii,  MMd  h^mnd  in  best  red  detk,  giU  beick 

BARBAULD  and  AIKIN^S  EVENINGS   at  HOME. 

•pOURRIENNE^S  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON,    y.  6^/. 

"DYRON'S   POETICAL  WORKS,   with  Life  by 
-^H.  Lytton  Bulwer.    y.  6d, 

i  •DUNYAN'S  PILGRIM^S  PROGRESS,  with  a  Life  and 

"^  Notes.     Frontispiece,  and  25  full-size  Woodcuts,    y.  6d, 

■  pHEEVER'S  LECTURES  on  BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S 

^^PROGRESS,andtheLifeandTimesofBunyan.     2J.W. 

1  POLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS.     2x. 

;  pOWPERS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  all  the  Copy- 

^^  right  Poems,  and  a  Short  Life  by  Southey.     y,  6d, 


T\  RYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS,     y  6*/. 

pNCYCLOP^DIA  of  MANNERS  and  ETIQUETTE, 
''-'comprising  Chesterfield's  Advice,  &c.     2J. 

HEBER'S  (Bp.),  HEMANS'(Mrs.)»and  RADCLIFFFS 
(Ann)  POETICAL  WORKS.     3  Vols,  in  i.     2s,  6d, 

TJ  ERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     2s,  (ki. 

AT ILTON'S    POETICAL    WORKS,  Complete.    With 
^^^  Life  by  Dr.  Stebbing.     3^.  6d, 

/^SSIAN'S  POEMS.  Translated  by  Macpherson.  2s,6d, 
pOPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  with  Notes  and  Index.     3J. 

CCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS,    y,  dd, 

CTURM'S  REFLECTIONS  outhe  WORKS  of  GOD.  y, 

•yHOMSON'S  SEASONS,  with  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
•■'  lence.     With  4  fine  Woodcuts  by  Harvey.     2s, 

yATHEK  and  the  AMBER  WITCH.     2s,  Sd. 
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